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Business  Not  Hurt  By  Market  [Depression 
Advertising  Leaders  Declare 

“Headache  Over,  Let’s  Go  to  Work”  Is  Agency’s  Message — Ford  Wires  Page  Copy  to  All  Dailies — - 

Financial  Linage  Drop  Believed  of  Short  Duration 

A  FULL-PAGE  advertisement  wired  in  By  ROBERT  S.  MANN  i»vestnient.  For  instance,  an  adver-  ■ 

all  directions  across  the  continent  and  ^  *  tisemcnt  in  the  Hnhnken  tN.TA  lerxtv 


A  all  directions  across  the  continent  and 
published  in  every  daily  newspaper  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  was 
Henry  Ford's  answer  to  the  question  of 
how  the  recent  stock  market  slump 
would  affect  business — and  advertising. 
The  announcement,  which  must  have 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $275,000  in 
ipacc  rates  alone,  consisted  of  five  sen- 
i  tences  and  a  list  of  reduced  prices  for 
I  Ford  cars  of  all  models.  It  was  tele- 

rphed  from  the  Philadelphia  office  of 
W.  Ayer  &  Son  for  publication  on 
'  Nov.  1. 

“The  Ford  Motor  Company  believes 
that  basically  the  industry  and  business 

She  country  are  sound.”  said  the  ad- 
isement.  “Every  indication  is  that 
iral  business  conditions  will  remain 
perous.  VVe  are  reducing  prices  now 
use  we  feel  that  such  a  step  is  the 
contribution  that  could  be  made  to 
re  a  continuation  of  good  business 
ughout  the  country.” 
nother  answer  to  the  question  was 
n  in  a  special  bulletin  issued  by  the 
ilureau  of  Advertising  of  the  American 
,  Newspajjer  Publishers  Association, 
'which  said: 

“The  opinions  quoted  below  seem  gen- 
'  erally  to  show  the  belief  that  the  re- 
!  wits  of  speculation,  however  large,  are 
not  necessarily  allied  with  the  movement 
of  business.  One  of  those  men  who  are 
quoted  briefly  traced  the  effect  of  ad¬ 
verse  stock  market  movements  over  a 
period  of  years  and  concluded  that  each 
succeeding  wave  of  speculation  demon- 
I  itrated  more  clearly  than  the  last  that 
;  business  was  one  thing  and  speculation 
quite  another.  He  pointed  out  that 
While  American  prosperity  was  natur¬ 
ally  a  factor  in  the  bull  markets,  business 
did  not  keep  pace  with  the  upward 
■ovement  of  the  market,  so  that  there 
was  no  reasonable  expectation  of  a  busi- 
i  Bess  recession  because  of  a  bear  mar- 
i  ket.” 

W.  K.  Kellogg,  founder  of  the  famous 
.  food-manufacturing  company,  answered 
I  ^  question  of  industry’s  future  by  stat¬ 
ing  this  week  that  his  company  would 
jffcterially  increase  its  newspaper  adver- 
j  filing  next  year. 

I  “In  my  opinion,”  he  said,  “the  recent 
fluctuating  market  will  have  no  effect 
[whatever  upon  the  business  of  a  well- 
fU|ianized  and  up-to-date  food  company, 
phis  business  has  been  built  largely  on 
•Ivertising,  and  so  strong  is  our  belief 
m  newspaper  advertising  that  we  have 
pcreascd  our  advertising  appropriation 
wery  materially  for  1930.” 

Still  another  answer  was  seen  in  a 
full-page  advertisement  published  in  three 
New  York  newspapers  by  Erwin,  Wasey 
I  Co.,  advertising  agency,  whose  presi- 
:^t,  Arthur  H.  Kudner,  wrote  the  copy 
tosclf.  This  bore  the  heading:  “All 
nght.  Mister! — now  that  the  headache’s 
over,  LET’S  GO  TO  WORK.”  The 
fteouncement  went  on : 

“For  the  last  few  weeks  a  good  part 
iOf  business  America  has  drifted  away 
;irom  the  work-bench  to  cock  an  excited 
pe  t  the  biggest  crap  game  the  world 
■IS  ever  seen.  In  fact,  all  too  many  of 
our  amateur  economists  have  taken  lit¬ 


erally  the  engaging  a'bnon.tuiii,  'Re  ch 
for  a  Lucky  instead  of  a  Sweat  1’  The 
time  comes  when  the  best  handler  of  the 
Rolling  Dominoes  cannot  make  another 
pass,  and  the  arrival  of  that  time  is  sig¬ 
naled  by  the  crash  through  their  margins 
of  the  finest  bunch  of  industrial  securi¬ 
ties  that  ever  declared  an  extra. 

“But — ^while  they’re  clearing  up  the 
empties — let’s  not  forget  that  Jim  Rural, 
out  on  his  place  in  Indiana,  is  figuring  on 
a  new  corncrib  and  on  tiling  that  east 
forty  of  good  bottom  land.  Let’s  not 
forget  that,  same  as  ever,  Joe  formal 
of  Pretty  Prairie  is  putting  in  a  new 
lighting  plant,  which  means  the  Missus 
soon  will  be  wanting  a  Kohler  bathtub, 
and  all .  the  fixings.  Let’s  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  all  the  young  Jim’s  and 
Joe’s  and  Susan’s  and  Mary’s  are  get¬ 
ting  married  as  usual,  and  need  house¬ 
hold  furnishings  and  installment  accom¬ 
modations  for  the  afterglow 

“Let’s  not  forget  that  millions  upon 
millions  of  regular  folks  throughout  this 


grand,  greatly-desiring,  eorgeously-spend- 
ing  America,  need  power,  heat,  light, 
fixid,  transportation,  recreation  and 
adornment,  same  as  always.  *  *  * 

They’ll  continue  to  constitute,  for  the 
man  or  manufacturer  who  deserves  it,  the 
biggest,  richest,  most  responsive  market 
in  the  world.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

“If  you’ve  got  an  advertising  story  in 
that  product,  tell  it! — as  often  and  as 
forcefully  as  the  traffic  will  bear.  ♦  *  * 
If  you  haven’t  got  a  story  in  your  prod¬ 
uct — if  you  cannot  offer  an  advantage  in 
price,  purity,  utility,  quality,  style  or 
value — better  get  busy  and  get  one,  or 
make  room  for  the  fellow  who  has.  The 
big  business  next  year  is  going  to  the 
outfit  that  deserves  it,  and  that  keeps 
pounding  on  the  reasons  for  deserving  it 
with  all  the  steam  it  can  boil.” 

Other  advertising  angles  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  ranged  from  a  published  offer  to 
buy  diamonds  by  a  jeweler  in  the  New 
York  financial  district,  to  advertisements 
emphasizing  such  things  as  real  estate 


All  right,  Mister!- that  the  headaches  over 

LETS  GO  TO  WORK! 
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ERWIN,  WASEY  &  COMPANY 
Advertising 

GRAnAR  Building,  Ner  York 


“If  you  want  business,  advertise  to  get  it,”  counsels  Arthur  H.  Kudner, 
president  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  in  this  full-page  newspaper  advertisement. 


for  investment.  For  instance,  an  a'dver-  ‘ 
tisemcnt  in  the  Hoboken  (N.J.)  Jersey 
Obsemer  was  headed:  “If  You  Had 
Real  Estate — You’d  Be  Sitting  Pretty 
Now.” 

Some  forms  of  financial  advertising 
“dried  up”  when  the  exchanges  were  ' 
closed  and  few  persons  were  in  a  mood 
to  buy  securities.  However,  RusseH  L. 
I^w,  vice-president  of  the  Rudolph  Uuen- 
ther-Russell  Law  financial  advertising 
agency,  was  optimistic  for  the  future. 
He  said:  "The  best  way  to  judge  the 
future  is  by  the  past.  Over  a  period  of  i 
many  years,  financial  advertising  has 
shown  a  large  and  consistent,  growth  with 
but  few  and  then  only  temporary  set¬ 
backs.  Financial  advertising  always  bene¬ 
fits  most  when  there  is  a  conservative 
investment  demand  for  securities.  Lead¬ 
ing  bankers  look  for  a  sound  investment 
market  in  bonds,  preferred  and  common 
stocks,  which  would  -  indicate  a  substan¬ 
tial  volume  of  financial  advertising  during 
the  year  1930.” 

Study  of  the  situation  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Food  Distribution,  Inc^ 
led  to  the  issuance  of  a  special  bulletin 
stating  that  “the  fundamental  position  of 
most  markets  will  be  improved  by  the 
disposition  of  most  distributors  to  crowd 
the  selling.  .  .  .  There  will  be  little 
disposition  to  lag  in  forcing  distribu¬ 
tion.  That  force  will  help  to  clean  out 
commodities  and  put  stocks  in  better 
shape  for  next  year.” 

The  Institute’s  report  added  that  the 
“era  of  merging”  had  not  ended,  but 
seemed  merely  to  have  slowed  down. 

“If  the  stock  markets  are  still  to  be 
hectic  and  full  of  jumps  and  tumbles,” 
said  the  bulletin,  “then  business  is  due 
for  a  considerable  measure  of  grief. 
Confidence  in  the  future  will  be  upset  so 
that  there  will  be  a  general  slowing 
down.  If,  as  seems  more  likely,  the 
house  cleaning  has  been  pretty  well 
completed,  and  the  speculative  enthusi¬ 
asm  that  made  the  trouble  has  been 
calmed  down  to  where  it  will  be  more 
tractable  and  more  comfortable  to  live 
with,  then  the  markets  are  due  for  an¬ 
other  period  of  gradual  working  upward, 
and  the  fundamental  business  sentiment 
that  really  controls  our  prosperity  is  not 
due  for  any  large  measure  of  adjust¬ 
ment.” 

The  Ford  announcement  of  lower  au¬ 
tomobile  prices  was  follow*^  this  week 
by  another  full-page  advertisement  in  a 
smaller  list  of  newspapers  based  upon  the 
benefits  of  the  low-priced  automobile  in 
“extending  the  limits  of  man’s  oppor¬ 
tunity.” 

This  renewed  advertising  activity  of 
Ford  was  taken  by  some  advertising  men 
as  a  keynote  to  the  probable  attitude  of 
large  business  corporations  in  response 
to  the  sudden  and  far-reaching  decline  in 
stock  prices.  They  pointed  out  that  even 
if  general  business  should  show  a  con¬ 
siderable  shrinkage,  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  woukl  not  necessarily  be  cut  down. 
On  the  contrary,  they  said,  continued 
sales  and  advertising  efforts  would  be 
needed  to  keep  products  moving. 

One  agency  executive  who  was  ques- 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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REPORTERS  GO  BACK  TO  JAIL,  REFUSING 
CONFIDENTIAL  DATA  TO  GRAND  JURY 

Washington  Times  Men  Advised  District  Law  Gives  Them 
No  Professional  Immunity — W.  R.  Hearst  Doubles 
Salaries,  Gives  Each  Watch  and  Bonus 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 

WashiiiftoB  Correspondent,  Editor  a  Publisher 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Nov.  6— 
Convinced  that  the  better  plan  is 
to  serve  out  their  sentences  now  rather 
than  later,  the  three  PFashington  Times 
reporters,  sentenced  on  Oct.  30  to  serve 
45  days  In  jail  for  refusing  to  divulge 
to  a  grand  jury  information  they  ob¬ 
tained  during  a  bootlegging  expose  con¬ 
ducted  by  their  newspaper,  returned  to 
the  jail  on  Monday  to  finish  out  the 
time. 

Upon  the  advice  of  counsel,  the  trio — 
Linton  Burkett,  Gorman  M.  Hendricks, 
and  John  E.  Nevin,  Jr., — have  aban¬ 
doned  all  attempts  to  “beat”  the  case. 
On  Monday,  Wilton  J.  Lambert  and 
George  D.  Horning,  attorneys  for  the 
Times  surprised  the  government  by  re¬ 
questing  Justice  Frederick  L.  Siddons 
of  the  District  Supreme  Court  to  dismiss 
the  writs  of  habeas  corpus  that  gave 
them  four  days  of  liberty  and  remand 
tlje  trio  to  custody. 

Last  Monday,  the  same  attorneys 
asked  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals  to  dismiss  the  notice  of  ap¬ 
peal  from  the  sentence  of  Justice  Pey¬ 
ton  Gordon,  filed  immediately  after  the 
reporters  were  sent  to  jail  for  their  re¬ 
fusal  to  not  only  surrender  confidential 
information  but  to  become  prosecution 
witnesses  in  whatever  arrests  were  made 
as  a  result  of  the  information  they 
would  give. 

Several  factor^  contributed  to  this 
unexpected  turn  in  the  case,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  attorneys.  In  the  first 
place  the  writs  of  hal^s  corpus  were 
abandoned  because  the  willingness  of  the 
trio  to  return  to  jail  would  put  them  in 
a  better  position  when  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  heard  the  case.  It  would  also 
hasten  the  appeal,  they  said. 

However,  after  the  writs  were  dis¬ 
missed  a  study  of  the  law  revealed  that 
the  sentence  of  Peyton  Gordon  was 
mandatory  and  would  not  commence  un¬ 
til  after  decision  by  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  if  at  all.  Well,  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  may  not  get  around  to  deciding 
the  case  for  months,  and  Christmas  is 
coming  and  since  the  three  would  like 
to  “be  out  of  the  trenches  by  Christ¬ 
mas"  they  decided  to  complete  the  task 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

What  really  prompted  the  decision  to 
abandon  attempts  to  “beat”  the  case  was 
the  view  of  the  entire  situation  arrived 
at  by  counsel  after  a  study  of  the  law- 
in  the  District.  It  is  his  opinion,  and  he 
so  informed  the  reporters,  they  have  no 
standing  before  the  law,  since  it  grants 
them  no  professional  immunity,  this  be¬ 
ing  reserved  for  physicians  and  law-yers. 
And  furthermore  he  advised  the  report¬ 
ers  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  would  as¬ 
suredly  affirm  the  contempt  action. 

■Justice  Gordon,'  who  sentenced  the 
three  and  refused  them  bail  has  agreed 
to  credit  them  with  the  four  days  of 
“idle"  time  they  spent  in  jail  before  the 
notice  of  appeal  was  dismissed  and  since 
they  will  Ik?  allowed  seven  days  for 
good  behavior,  the  first  week  of  De¬ 
cember  should  .see  them  out  of  jail. 

Meanwhile,  however,  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst,  publisher  of  the  Times, 
has  taken  a  great  deal  of  sting  out  of 
the  abuse  the  three  reporters  are  taking. 
The  first  day  of  their  incarceration  he 
ordered  that  their  salaries  be  doubled 
while  tliey  are  in  jail  and  left  orders 
that  their  families  be  well  taken  care  of. 

Last  Wednesday,  he  notified  Ralph 
H.  Benton,  managing  editor  of  the 
Times,  that  he  intends  to  present  each 
one  with  a  gold  watch,  and  a  check  for 
$1,000  in  addition  to  sponsoring  a  public 
reception  in  their  honor,  following  their 
release  from  jail. 

Hendricks,  who  is  the  father  of  five 
small  children,  is  particularly  anxious 
to  be  home  for  Qiristmas. 


The  men  were  sentenced  by  Justice 
Gordon  after  he  had  lectured  them  on 
the  obligation  of  a  citizen  to  tell  the 
Grand  Jury  all  that  he  knew  about  law- 
violations.  The  reporters  had  visited 
49  speakeasies  in  Washington  in  con¬ 
nection  w-ith  a  Washington  Times  ex¬ 
pose  of  vice  conditions,  but  declined, 
when  called  upon  by  the  Grand  Jury  to 
act  as  prosecution  w-itnesses  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

Although  they  could  have  escaped  jail 
sentences  by  pleading  either  constitu¬ 
tional  immunity  on  grounds  of  self-in¬ 
crimination  or  by  pleading  that  they 
would  be  placed  in  peril  of  bodily  harm, 
they  declined  to  shield  themselves  be¬ 
hind  either  of  tliose  defenses  and  stood 
on  the  ethics  of  the  new-spaper  pro¬ 
fession,  refusing  to  violate  the  journal¬ 
istic  code  by  divulging  the  source  of 
their  information. 

It  is  the  plea  of  the  three  that  they 
gathered  their  information,  confidentially 
for  the  use  of  their  new-spaper  in  render¬ 
ing  a  public  service,  and  had  turned  over 
to  the  Grand  Jury  enough  information 
for  that  inquisitorial  body  to  conduct  an 
investigation  of  its  own.  As  yet,  neither 
the  Grand  Jury,  the  District  Attorney’s 
office,  nor  the  police  have  made  use  of 
what  information  was  given  to  the 
Grand  Jury  by  Daniel  E.  O’Connell, 
city  editor  of  the  Times. 

Benton,  the  Times’  managing  editor 
has  w-ritten  a  letter  to  Senator  Arthur 
W.  Capper,  of  Kansas,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Affairs,  and  himself  a  new-spaper 
publisher,  requesting  the  latter  to  spon¬ 
sor  a  bill  giving  professional  immunity 
in  the  courts  to  new-spaper  men.  Mary¬ 
land  has  such  a  law-,  the  history  of 
which  is  given  on  page  12  of  this  issue. 

Louis  Fehr  of  the  Nnv  York  Ameri¬ 
can  is  leading  a  movement  to  secure  state 
and  national  legislative  safeguards  for 
new-spaper  men. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Nov.  11.13— American  News- 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  fall  meet¬ 
ing,  Kenilworth  Inn,  Asheville, 

N.  C. 

Nov.  18-20 — Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
national  convention.  University  of 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Nov.  28-30  —  Texas  Editorial 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  Laredo, 
Tex. 

Nov.  30 — Ozark  Press  Assn.,  40th 
anniversary  meeting,  Springfield. 
Mo. 


PUEBLO  PUBLISHER 
VINDICATED  BY  COURT 

Frank  S.  Hoag  of  Star-Journal 
Ordered  Reinstated  at  Member 
of  Board  of  Charities  and 
Corrections 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishes) 

PuF.BLo,  Col.,  Nov.  5. — Reinstatement 
of  Frank  S.  Hoag,  publisher  of  Pueblo 
Star-Journal  as  a  member  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Cor¬ 
rections  was  ordered  by  District  Judge 
Henry  Bray  today. 

Hoag  was  ousted  by  the  state  civil 
service  commission  as  result  of  charges 
filed  by  Geo.  H.  Sweeney,  publisher  of 
the  Pueblo  Chieftain.  Judge  Bray,  in  his 
decision,  characterized  the  commission’s 
ouster  order  as  an  “abuse  of  discretion” 
and  an  “arbitrary  act  beyond  the  lawful 
authority”  of  the  commission. 

The  Board  is  the  governing  body  of 
the  state  penitentiary  and  state  reforma¬ 
tory.  Hoag  has  been  a  member  since 
1917.  Sweeney  filed  charges  in  March, 
1929,  claiming  that  Hoag  had  used  his 
position  “to  further  his  own  personal 
private  ends  and  purposes.”  The  com¬ 
mission  found  Hoag  guilty  in  j[une.  He 
started  mandamus  proceedings  in  district 
court  and  has  been  serving  on  the  board 
under  a  temporary  court  order. 

Attorneys  for  the  civil  service  commis¬ 
sion  announced  they  would  appeal  to  the 
Colorado  supreme  court.  Judge  Bray 
allowed  60  days  for  filing  of  a  bill  of 
exceptions  and  granted  a  30-day  stay  of 
execution. 


NEW  U.P.  BUREAU 

The  United  Press  has  just  oiH-ned  a 
new  bureau  in  Raleigh.  N.  C.,  with  Ros- 
coe  Snipes,  formerly  of  the  Atlanta  and 
New-  York  bureaus  in  charge. 


SO-PAGE  REGULAR  EDITION 

On  Friday,  Nov.  1,  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  published  an  80-page  regular 
edition. 
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DALE,  BATTLING  EDITOR 
MUNCIE’S  NEW  MAYOR 


Jesse  Mellett  Wins  Anderson  (Ind.) 
Mayornlty  on  Anti-Vice  Platform 
— Merle  Sidener  Gets  School 
Post  in  Indianapolis 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Inoianapolis,  Nov.  7. — George  R. 
Dale,  militant  editor  of  the  Muncie  Post- 
Democrat,  weekly  newspaper,  whose  edi¬ 
torial  darts  in  1925  brought  impeach¬ 
ment  proceedings  against  Judge  Clarence 
R.  Dearth  in  Delaware  County  circuit 
court  and  himself  a  state  farm  sentence 
for  contempt  of  court,  was  elected  mayor 
of  Muncie  by  1,500  plurality  Tuesday. 
Dale  was  candidate  for  governor  in  19M 
but  ran  far  behind  other  contestants. 

Merle  Sidener,  head  of  Sidener-Van- 
riper  &  Keeling,  Indianapolis  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  was  overwhelmingly  elected 
with  other  members  of  the  Indianapolis 
“Citizens  School  Ticket”  by  a  nine  to  one 
ratio. 

Jesse  H.  Mellett,  brother  of  the  late 
Don  Mellett,  martyred  editor  of  the 
Canton  (O.)  News  was  elected  mayor 
of  Anderson,  Ind.,  on  a  platform  against 
vice,  similar  to  principles  of  his  late 
brother.  Herman  Collins  of  the  Terre 
Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune  was  elected  clerk. 


PANAMA  EDITOR  IS 
SENTENCED  TO  JAIL 


Peter  Brennan  of  Panama  American 
Refuaed  to  Produce  Originals 
of  Editorials  on  Judge’s 
Order 


\  sentence  of  five  days  in  jail  was 
imposed  Nov.  3  on  Peter  Brennan,  editor 
of  the  Panama  American,  Canal  Zone, 
by  Judge  Daniel  Pinillos  in  the  night 
police  court  at  Balboa  on  the  charge 
that  he  failed  to  produce  the  originals  of 
editorials  when  requested  by  Mayor  Abel 
De  La  Lastra. 

The  Mayor  had  cited  Nelson  Roun- 
sevell,  publisher  of  the  Panama  Ameri¬ 
can,  to  appear  before  him,  presumably 
regarding  the  editorials  published  criti¬ 
cizing  the  Panamanian  Government.  Mr. 
Rounsevell  refused  to  answer  questions 
until  informed  of  the  charge  against  him, 
and  was  released  after  an  attempt  was 
made  to  learn  the  name  of  the  author  of 
the  editorials  signed  “N.  R.” 

Mr.  Brennan  was  also  cited  to  appear 
liefore  the  Mayor  and  ordered  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  originals  of  the  same  editorials. 

The  Diaro  de  Panama  and  Estrella  de 
Panama,  both  administration  organs,  de¬ 
mand  the  deportation  of  Mr.  Rounsevell 
because,  they  allege,  he  has  been  mixing 
in  Panamanian  politics,  which  is  forbid¬ 
den  to  foreigners  by  law. 


FILES  LIBEL  SUIT 

Suit  for  criminal  libel  has  been 
brought  by  F.  fjordon  Rogers,  stock 
salesman,  against  the  Atlantic  City 
(N.J.)  Neit’s,  following  publication  in 
the  News  of  the  fiasco  attending  a 
boxing  .show,  ostensibly  for  charity,  in 
which  Rogers  took  a  prominent  part. 
Only  four  out  of  five  .scheduled  bouts 
were  staged,  the  principals  in  the  final 
refusing  to  go  on  when  they  received 
no  assurance  that  purses  agreed  upon 
would  tie  forthcoming.  Lewis  M.  Herr¬ 
mann,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  News, 
was  permitted  to  sign  his  own  bond  in 
the  sum  of  $2,.500  when  the  warrant  was 
served.  Rogers  was  later  arrested  as  a 
material  w-itness  and  compelled  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  bond  of  $1,000. 


EDITOR  SUMMONED 

R.  V.  Lucas,  editor  of  the  Oclwein 
(la.)  Daily  Register,  w-as  recently  called 
before  the  Fayette  county  grand  jury  at 
West  Union,  la.,  to  explain  an  editorial, 
w-riten  following  liquor  raids  in  Oelwein, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  “in  makii^ 
the  trip  to  Oelw-ein  peace  officers  passed 
three  or  four  places  right  there  in  West 
Union  w-here  the  same  laws  are  being 
violated.” 
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COURT  BANS  NEWS  PENDING  JURY’S  CHOICE  i 

Lubbock  (Tex.)  Editor  Assents  to  Save  State  Expense  of  Venue  Change  in  Murder  Trial,  but  Other 
Texas  Dailies  Warn  Against  Illegal  Censorship  and  Ancient  Jury  Procedure 


By  AL  HILL 

Lubbock  Avalancbe-Journal  Staff 


Lubbock,  Tex.,  Nov.  6. — when 
Judge  Clark  M.  Mullican,  of  Lub¬ 
bock.  Tex.,  issued  his  court  order  to 
all  newspapers  published  in  Lubbock 
county,  restraining  them  from  printing 
any  of  the  testimony  adduced  at  the 
hearing  on  a  habeas  corpus  writ  in  the 
case  of  the  State  of  Texas  vs.  Clay  Les¬ 
ter,  charged  with  murder,  he  stirred  up 
a  veritable  tempest  in  the  press  teapot. 

'  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  however, 
I  neither  Judge  Mullican  nor  Charles  A. 
Guy,  managing  editor  of  the  Lubbock 
Morning  Avalanche  and  the  Lubbock 
Daily  Journal,  view  the  judge’s  order  as 
any  sort  of  an  effort  to  stifle  a  free 
American  press.  It  is  their  opiiiion  that 
the  action  was  altogether  just  and 
I  practicable. 

The  court  order  did  not  exclude  re¬ 
porters  from  the  hearing.  It  did  not 
restrain  editorial  comment,  nor  the  print¬ 
ing  of  stories  pertaining  to  the  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  sole  restraint  mentioned  was 
I  the  publishing  of  sworn  testimony, 
“until  after  a  jury  has  been  selected”  in 
this  case. 

Judge  Mullican  contends  that  his  order 
did  not  suppress,  but  merely  postponed, 
publication  of  testimony  until  after  the 
jury  is  selected  in  the  main  trial.  His 
reason  for  issuing  the  order  was  to  pre- 
■  vent  the  disqualification  of  the  125-mem¬ 
ber  special  venire  which  had  been  sum¬ 
moned,  the  disqualification  of  whom 
might  make  it  necessary  to  change  the 
venue  of  this  case  to  another  and  dis¬ 
tant  county.  Such  a  change  would  ne¬ 
cessitate  a  great  and  add(^  expense  to 
the  State  of  Texas,  in  sending  all  of  the 
if  hundred  or  more  witnesses  to  the  seat 
of  another  court. 

Thus  would  the  trial  of  this  case  be 
delayed  for  an  indefinite  period  and,  in 
the  judge’s  opinion,  interfere  with  the 
administration  of  the  duties  of  his  court. 

All  fact  witnesses  reside  in  Lubbock 
county.  Other  witnesses  reside  in  the 
counties  of  Comanche  or  Erath.  These 
would  all  have  to  be  sent  to  another 
county,  with  their  mileage  paid  both 
ways,  in  addition  to  witness  fees  accru- 
;  ing,  not  considering  the  expense  of  sum- 
i  moning  the  veniremen  already  notified. 
I  There  would  be  summons  to  be  sent  to 
I  another  125  or  150  from  the  county  to 
I  which  the  case  might  be  transferred. 

I  Every  one  of  the  veniremen  summoned 
I  would  be  disqualified  to  serve  as  a  juror 
I  in  this  case,  so  Judge  Mullican  declares, 
I  if  they  should  read  the  printed  sworn 
I  testimony,  were  it  published ;  whereas,  if 
I  only  the  ordinary  run  of  stories  were 
I  read  by  them,  or  had  they  heard  only 
I  hearsay  conversation  of  the  event,  they 
s  would  not  necessarily  be  disqualified. 

As  a  judge,  Mullican  thinks  he  has 
j  power  to  enforce  such  an  order,  as  it 
does  not  suppress  anything,  merely 
postponing  the  publication  of  sworn 
testimony. 

“While  I  felt  that  we  could  have 
I  broken  the  order,”  states  Editor  Guy, 
“and  thereby  perhaps  suffered  no  serious 
consequences,  we  chose  to  comply  with 
the  court’s  order  for  the  following 
reasons : 

“Our  papers  had  been  full  of  the  mur¬ 
der  story  for  ten  days  and  the  delay  in 
publi.shing  the  sworn  testimony  was 
immaterial  as  compared  with  the  ex¬ 
pense  entailed  in  a  change  of  venue. 

“It  is  very  much  to  the  interest  of 
the  Avalanche  and  Journal  that  the  trial 
be  kept  in  Lubbock,  because  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  local  importance  of  the  testimony 
expected  to  be  introduced. 

“I  have  seen  state  cases  weakened  by 
a  forced  change  of  venue,  and  the  Ava¬ 
lanche-Journal  did  not  care  to  aid  in 
weakening  the  state’s  case  in  this  partic¬ 
ular  trial.  The  Lester  case  is  almost 
entirely  local  in  its  news  interest.  To 
people  in  other  sections  it  is  ‘just  another 
murder  trial.’ 

“Some  of  the  people  connected  with 
this  case  have  been  prominent  in  court 
action  here  in  the  past  and  it  would  be 


a  bigger  story,  for  our  newspapers  and 
their  readers,  if  the  testimony  and  the 
trial  are  held  here. 

“I  do  not  feel  that  Judge  Mullican’s 
order  was  in  any  sense  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  a  free  press  but,  instead,  an 
effort  upon  his  part  to  insure  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice. 

‘‘The  Avalanche  and  Journal  are  the 


Charles  A.  Guy 

only  daily  newspapers  in  Lubbock  county 
and  the  only  sectional  papers  of  the 
South  Plains  area,  which  comprises  some 
fifteen  counties  and  is  about  half  the 
size  of  the  state  of  Indiana.  I  feel  that, 
in  addition  to  the  debt  we  owe  our  read¬ 
ers  to  furnish  them  the  news,  as  re.spon- 
sible  publications  of  this  vast  territory, 
we  owe  another  debt  of  even  more  import 
— which  is  to  aid,  rather  than  to  hinder, 
judges  and  law-enforcement  officers. 

“The  readers  of  our  newspapers  will 
not  miss  one  important  point  when  the 
case  of  Clav  Lester  goes  to  trial,  whether 
the  scene  of  the  trial  be  in  Lubbock  or 
elsewhere.  We  propose  to  cover  it  effi¬ 
ciently  and  completely. 

“In  complying  with  Judge  Mullican’s 
order,  we  merely  postponed  publication 
of  the  sworn  testimony.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that,  as  editor  of  the 
Avalanche  and  Journal,  I  could  have 
pushed  both  myself  and  our  newspapers 
into  the  limelight  by  bounding  to  the 
center  of  the  stage  and  making  a  lot  of 
noise  about  defense  of  a  free  press. 

“I  chose,  rather,  to  help  our  news¬ 
papers  render  a  public  service  by  com¬ 
plying  with  the  court  order,  without 
making  false  moves  for  the  benefit  of 
the  crowd.  .And  I  believe  every  true 
citizen  of  Lubbock  and  the  South  Plains 
agrees  with  me  that  the  policy  thus 
adopted  will  react  to  the  benefit  of  the 
area  as  a  whole  and  will  play  a  small 
part  at  least,  in  forming  in  the  public 
mind  a  respect  for  our  courts  and  for 
the  speedy  administration  of  justice.” 

Judge  Mullican  denied  Lester’s  plea 
for  change  of  venue,  following  a  plea 
and  testimony  on  Nov.  5. 


l).\i.i.AS.  Tkxas.  Nov.  7 — Texas  news¬ 
papers  apparently  are  not  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  order  last  week  of 
District  Judge  Clark  Mullican  of  Lub¬ 
bock  prohibiting  newspapers  of  Lubbock 
county  from  publishing  reports  of  test- 
timony  taken  m  a  habeas  corpus  hearing 
for  Clay  Lester,  chargeff  with  murder 
of  his  wife.  Neither  does  the  Texas 
press  seem  greatly  concerned  over  the 
fact  that  Judge  Mullican  interpreted  his 
order  to  mean  also  that  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondents  or  other  persons  in  Lubbock 


County  were  prohibited  from  transmit¬ 
ting  to  newspapers  published  outside  of 
Lubbock  County  reports  of  the  testimony, 
nor  by  the  announcement  of  the  court 
that  newspapers  published  outside  of  Lub¬ 
bock  county  publishing  reports  of  the 
testimony  would  be  barred  from  circu¬ 
lating  in  Lubbock  County. 

The  order  issued  by  Judge  Mullican 
apparently  was  effective.  Newspapers  of 
Lubbock  County  announced  that  they 
would  observe  the  rule  of  the  court  and 
Lubbock  correspondents  said  they  would 
not  attempt  to  transmit  reports  of  the 
hearing  to  outside  newspapers.  So  far 
as  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  court,  no  outside  newspaper  attempted 
to  publish  reports  of  the  testimony  in 
newspapers  to  be  circulated  in  Lubbock 
County. 

All  this  means  that  there  was  no  test 
of  Judge  Mullican’s  order,  and  his  au¬ 
thority  for  issuing  the  order  was  not 
called  in  question.  So  far  only  two 
Texas  newspapers  have  taken  editorial 
cognizance  of  the  situation  at  Lubbock, 
and  these  two  newspapers — the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  and  the  Galveston 
News — were  inclined  to  blame  weaknesses 
in  the  judicial  code  of  Texas,  particular!) 
that  governing  the  selection  of  jurors 
in  criminal  cases,  rather  than  Judge  Mul¬ 
lican. 

In  issuing  the  order.  Judge  Mullican, 
who  has  seen  considerable  military  serv¬ 
ice  and  has  been  inclined  to  rule  his 
court  room  with  an  iron  hand,  declared 
that  publication  of  the  testimony  in  the 
habeas  corpus  hearing  would  tend  to 
hamper  justice. 

When  the  order  was  first  issued.  Judge 
Mullican  did  not  explain  that  it  also 
prohibited  resident  correspondents  in  Lub¬ 
bock  from  sending  to  the  newspapers 
they  represent  reports  of  the  testimony. 
Soon  it  was  brought  to  his  attention 
that  Charles  A.  Guy,  managing  editor 
of  the  Lubbock  Avalanche  and  corres- 
jKmdent  for  the  Associated  Press  in 
Lubbock,  was  transmitting  to  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  reports  of  the  testimony. 
Then  the  court  made  clear  his  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  order,  and  said  it  con¬ 
templated  also  the  prohibition  of  the 
sending  of  such  news  reports  to  news¬ 
papers  or  news  associations  outside  of 
I.ubbock  County.  The  court  said  he 
recognized  the  fact  that  he  had  no  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  publication  of  newspapers 
outside  of  Lubbock  County,  but  he  did 
have  jurisdiction  in  Lubbock  County  and 
could  hold  in  contempt  correspondents  or 
other  persons  who  transmitted  to  news¬ 
papers  outside  of  Lubbock  County  reports 
of  the  testimony  coming  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  order.  When  this  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  court  order  was  given,  Mr. 
Guy  ceased  sending  out  reports  and  noti¬ 
fied  the  .Associated  Press  that  testimony 
already  sent  must  be  killed. 

Five  witnesses  were  called  and  ex¬ 
amined  during  the  hearing,  but  none  of 
the  testimony  developed  was  publi.shed, 
either  in  newspapers  within  or  without 
Lubbock  county.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  hearing,  Lester  was  held  without  to 
await  action  by  the  Lubbock  County 
Grand  Jury. 

The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  order  might  not  stand 
if  any  person  or  newspaper  had  seen  fit 
to  test  it.  yet  recognized  that  the  order 
was  made  in  good  faith  by  Judge  Mul¬ 
lican  in  an  effort  to  remedy  a  bad  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  trial  of  criminal  cases  in 
Texas  arising  out  of  defects  in  the 
judicial  code  embodying  rules  for  selec¬ 
tion  of  jurors  in  these  cases. 

The  Star-Telegram’s  editorial  under 
the  heading  “.A  Free  Press  at  Lubbock,” 
follows : 

“The  stage  was  all  set  at  Lubbock 
Friday  for  another  test  of  the  bench’s 
power  over  medium  of  public  informa¬ 
tion.  District  Judge  Mullican,  whose 


army  training  perhaps  disposes  him  to 
summary  action,  issued  an  order  for¬ 
bidding  the  Lubbock  papers  to  publish 
testimony  adduced  in  the  habeas  corpus 
hearing  of  a  defendant  charged  with 
murder.  The  object  of  the  order,  it 
was  stated,  was  to  forestall  the  neces¬ 
sity  I’or  a  change  of  venue  when  the 
defendant  comes  to  trial  on  the  murder 
charge. 

“The  groundwork  of  this  situation 
rests  ’  in  the  practice  of  disqualifying 
jury  veniremen  who  have  read  extensively 
reixirts  of  the  case  in  the  newspapers. 
Judge  Mullican,  who  no  doubt  has  seen 
the  necessity  arise  many  times  for  a 
change  of  venue  when  a  jury  could  not 
be  obtained  under  existing  judicial  rules, 
because  of  the  public  familiarity  wth  the 
case  from  newspapers  or  other  sources, 
attempts  to  cure  the  situation  by  prevent¬ 
ing  publication. 

"It  would  be  an  interesting  situation, 
but  not  one  that  has  never  occurred  be¬ 
fore,  if  the  Lubbock  newspapers  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  judge’s  authority  as 
competent  in  this  respect  and  ignored  his 
order.  In  at  least  one  case  of  recertt 
history  newspapers  successfully  sustained 
their  position  that  news  of  court  pro¬ 
ceedings  was  public  property  and  that 
the  court  exceeded  its  authority  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  prevent  publication.  But  the 
Lubbock  papers  announced  they  would 
forego  a  defense  of  the  right  of  a  free 
press  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  very 
laudable  purpose  of  Judge  Mullican’s 
order. 

“Judge  Mullican  is  attempting  to  make 
his  court  efficient,  and  for  the  desire  to 
do  so  merits  the  greatest  commendation. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  admitted  that  the 
way  to  cure  an  ailment  is  to  attack  the 
secondary  cause  while  leaving  the  pri¬ 
mary  cause  unchecked.  The  reason  why 
it  is  so  hard  to  get  juries  in  murder  cases, 
making  changes  of  venue  frequent  neces¬ 
sary,  is  less  because  the  newspapers  pub¬ 
lish  news  about  the  cases  than  because 
the  rules  of  jury  qualification  have  be¬ 
come  so  finicky  and  involved  that  they 
allow  a  strained  interpretation  of  the 
“fixed  opinion”  disqualification. 

“Theoretically,  the  rules  do  not  inter¬ 
pret  the  mere  fact  that  a  venireman  has 
read  reports  about  the  case  and  discussed 
it  as  a  disqualification.  But  it  is  a  fact 
noticeable  to  every  person  who  is  much 
about  a  court  room  that  in  practical  oper¬ 
ation  the  disqualification  is  extended  to 
include  practically  every  prospective 
juror  who  will  admit  that  he  has  read 
about  the  case.  Judges,  not  desiring  re¬ 
versals  by  the  higher  courts  and  know¬ 
ing  the  tendency  to  interpret  all  pro¬ 
cedure  rules  to  the  utmost  advantage  of 
the  defendant,  practically  surrender  the 
selection  of  a  jury  to  the  lawyers  for 
the  defense.  And  some  judges,  feeling 
themselves  unable  to  correct  the  situa¬ 
tion  inside  the  court  turn  their  con¬ 
demnation  on  the  situation  outside  the 
court,  and  blame  the  newspapers  for  that 
situation. 

“In  the  particular  case  at  Lubbock,  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  sub¬ 
missiveness  of  the  local  newspapers  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  published  reports  of  the  case 
likely  to  convey  knowledge  to  the  public 
which  will  TCt  as  a  handicap  when  it 
comes  to  obtaining  a  jury  for  the  trial. 
Since  the  homicide  happened  some  time 
ago.  the  Lubbock  papers  already  have 
nublished  accounts  of  it.  All  that  will  be 
kept  from  their  columns  under  the 
judge’s  order  is  the  account  of  the  habeas 
corpus  hearing,  which  may  or  may  not 
contain  matter  more  likely  than  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  homicide  to  cause  the_  pub¬ 
lic  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  of 
the  accused.  Moreover,  outside  news¬ 
papers  circulate  extensively  in  Lubbock 
County,  and  any  one  of  these  might 
carry  accounts  over  which  Judge  Mulli¬ 
can  could  not  assert  authority,  despite 
his  reported  statement  that  any  such 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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EDITOR,  IN  CONTEMPT,  DECLINES  PROBATION 

Sullens  of  Jackson  (Miss.)  News  Twice  Predicted  Jury  Verdict  in  Job-Selling  Cases — Refused  “Good 
Behavior**  Promise  if  It  Involved  Censorship,  Which  Court  Later  Denied 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

ACKSON,  Miss.,  Nov.  6. — A  lone 

Democratic  editor  of  25  years  of 
party  regularity  is  the  only  person 
found  guilty  of  anything  in  the  various 
trials  that  the  Federal  government  has 
conducted  in  Mississippi  during  the  past 
two  years  trying  to  convict  a  group  of 
Republicans  led  by  Perry  W.  Howard, 
Negro  National  Committeeman,  of  sell¬ 
ing  public  offices  to  the  highest  bidders. 

The  Democrat,  Major  Frederick  Sul¬ 
lens,  editor  of  the  Jackson  Daily  News, 
was  found  guilty  of  contempt  of  court. 
Federal  Judge  Mwin  Holmes,  now  con¬ 
ducting  the  November  term  here,  placed 
the  editor  on  probation  “during  good 
behavior.” 

The  story  behind  the  storj-  is  one  of 
a  fight  of  the  Democrats  of  Mississippi 
to  keep  the  Republican  party  in  the 
state  out  of  the  hands  of  the  “Lily 
White”  and  in  the  control  of  Negroes. 

It  is  a  curious  political  story,  in  a 
manner;  but  one  easily  understood  in  its 
motives  by  the  southern  politician  and 
quickly  explained  to  the  northerner. 

Mississippi  Democrats — or  Democrats 
anywhere  south  for  that  matter — have 
never  wanted  a  “Lily  White”  Republican 
party.  The  Democratic  theory  is  that 
if  negroes  are  continually  dominant  or 
active  in  Republican  politics  in  southern 
states,  the  party  will  have  an  insur¬ 
mountable  difficulty  in  getting  majority 
strength. 

Mississippi  Democrats  believe  that  if 
they  can  keep  the  Republican  party  in 
this  state  out  of  the  hands  of  the  “Lily 
Whites”  and  in  the  hands  of  Negroes, 
that  there  will  never  be  any  party  oppo¬ 
sition  at  the  general  elections.  The  man 
who  gets  the  Democratic  nomination  in 
Mississippi  for  the  office  he  wants  is  as 
good  as  elected.  The  Republicans  rarely 
bob  up  with  candidates  in  the  general 
elections. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Republican 
party  becomes  “Lily  W'hites”  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  it  has  the  opportunity  to  reach  out 
for  recruits  among  the  younger  voting 
element  in  the  state,  admittedly  getting 
more  liberal  minded  in  politics  than  their 
forefathers  who  still  had  mud  from  Get¬ 
tysburg  on  their  boots. 

So  the  Democrats  of  Mississippi  were 
satisfied  to  let  Perry  Howard  control 
the  Republican  party  in  the  state. 

It  did  not  think  he  was  a  pace-setter 
in  the  alleged  office  selling  to  highest 
bidders,  nor  that  it  was  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  party  in  power  that 
patronage  had  bem  corrupted.  Said 
Editor  Sullens  in  the  article  that  led  to 
the  contempt  action; 

“Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe 
that  the  morals  of  the  Republican  party 
in  Mississippi  would  be  improved  by  the 
conviction  of  Perry  Howard  and  putting 
Lamont  Rowlands  or  any  other  white 
man  at  its  head.” 

But  Rowlands,  a  millionaire  lumber¬ 
man  of  South  Mississippi,  had  an  am¬ 
bitious  group  of  “Lily  White”  Repub¬ 
licans  around  him,  including  L.  O. 
Crosby,  another  millionaire  lumberman ; 
George  Sheldon,  former  governor  of 
Nebraska;  and  Charles  U.  Gordon, 
once  a  F^eral  office-holder  in  Chicago. 

The  1927  flood  was  a  tragedy  for  the 
Mississippi  valley  but  it  was  a  piece  of 
luck  for  the  “Lily  Whites”  of  Missis¬ 
sippi.  It  brought  Herbert  Hoover  to 
the  Delta.  And  Mississippi  got  much 
chance  to  talk  to  him  and  more  to  look 
at  him.  After  all,  a  Republican  might 
not  have  to  be  a  thief  or  a  negro,  they 
concluded.  He  might  even  go  so  far  as 
to  be  human  and  sympathetic. 

Then  came  the  1928  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  with  Herbert  Hoover,  the  Republi¬ 
can,  many  Mississipians  had  seen  and 
talked  with  in  1927,  running  against  the 
Democrat,  A1  Smith,  whom  his  enemies 
painted  black.  It  was  not  a  close  fight 
in  Mississippi  for  the  Democrats.  They 
beat  Hoover  five  to  one.  The  editor  of 


the  Daily  News  waged  a  spirited  fight 
for  the  New  Yorker.  But  it  was  the  first 
time  since  the  Tragic  Era  that  the  Demo¬ 
crats  had  a  genuine  scare  thrown  into 
their  hearts.  With  Hoover’s  entrance 
into  the  White  House  the  hand  began 
to  write  on  the  wall  for  Perry  Howard, 
Negro  Republican  national  comitteeman, 
and  Mary  Booze,  Negro  Republican  na¬ 
tional  committee  woman.  The  “Lily 
Whites”  began  the  upward  march. 

Then  came  the  long  expected  bomb¬ 
shell.  Mabel  Walker  Willebrandt  pulled 
the  lanyard.  Perry  Howard  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  were  indicted  for  selling  public 
offices,  including  a  job  as  U.  S.  Marshal 
for  $3,000  cash. 

Editor  Sullens,  Democratic  spokesman, 
countered  with  a  verbal  barrage,  for 
which  he  is  famous  in  Mississippi  poli¬ 
tics.  The  actuating  motive  behind  the 
effort  to  displace  the  Negro  Republican, 
said  Sullens,  “is  an  unholy  ambition  to 
establish  a  Republican  party  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  that  will  compete  with  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  in  all  county,  state,  and  na¬ 
tional  political  contests.” 

An  all-white  Democratic  jutw  heard 
the  law  and  the  evidence  in  the  first  trial 
at  Jackson  and  acquitted  Howard  and 
his  associates.  The  same  thing  happened 
at  Meridian  at  the  second  trial,  not  be¬ 
fore  Editor  Sullens  had  caused  a  post¬ 
ponement  with  his  news  prediction  that 
the  defendants  would  be  found  not  guilty. 

Tbe  Jackson  editor  went  to  Meridian 
to  cover  for  his  own  paper  the  second 
trial  of  Howard  and  co-defendants.  This 
was  last  March.  At  a  previous  court 
term  in  Jackson  they  had  been  promptly 
acquitted  bj;  a  white  jury  of  Democrats. 
After  studying  the  situation  gathering  the 
atmosphere  of  the  story,  so  to  speak. 
Major  Sullens  wrote  a  first  page  story 
for  his  paper  predicting  that  his  story 
would  repeat  itself ;  that  the  defendants, 
regardless  of  their  guilt  or  innocence, 
would  be  acquitted  even  more  promptly 
than  at  the  former  hearing  in  Jackson. 

This  story  was  printed  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  when  the  case  was  docketed 


p’  ORREST  LAKE,  former  mayor  ol 
■*-  Sanford,  Fla.,  who  was  brought  to 
tr'al  in  May,  1928  after  a  clean-up  cam¬ 
paign  conducted  by  Rolland  Dean,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sanford  Herald,  and  sen¬ 
tenced  to  14  years  hard  labor  in  the 
st.ite  penitentiary,  was  released  from 
his  sentence  this  week  when  the 
Supreme  Co'urt  reversed  the  decision 
of  the  Circuit  Court  on  a  grand  jury 
technicality.  The  Supreme  Court’s  rul¬ 
ing  and  the  Florida  Statute  of  Limita¬ 
tions  protects  Lake  from  any  further 
indictments.  The  Supreme  Court  opin¬ 
ion,  written  by  Justice  Rivers  Buford, 
held  that  the  grand  jury  indicting  Lake 
was  not  properly  drawn  and  included 
seven  men  who  were  depositors  in 
Lake’s  bank,  the  conduct  of  which  was 
under  fire  during  Dean’s  campaign  and 
the  subsequent  trial. 

Lake  was  brought  to  trial  for  mis¬ 
management  of  municipal  funds,  which 
had  l)een  kept  on  deposit  in  Lake’s  bank, 
the  Seminole  County  Bank,  which 
closed  Aug.  6,  1927,  the  day  after 
Lake’s  re-election  to  office.  State  bank 
examiners  found  that  the  Mayor  had 
made  loans  to  himself  of  more  than 
$3.50,000  and  further  loans  to  friends 
without  security.  It  also  showed  that 
$.500,000  worth  of  city  certificates  of 
indebtedness  and  $700,000  worth  of 
municipal  improvement  bonds  had  been 
placed  with  the  Chase  National  Bank 
of  New  York  with  the  written  promise 
not  to  withdraw  until  the  Seminole 
Bank’s  obligation  to  the  Chase  National 
had  been  settled. 

A  sequel  to  the  Lake  case  came  up  in 
August  of  this  year  when  the  Sanford 


for  call.  Ordinarily  the  jury  would  have 
been  in  the  box  and  the  trial  underway 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Daily  News 
in  Meridian,  four  hours  after  its  publica¬ 
tion,  but  a  delay  occurred. 

When  the  Jackson  paper  reached  Meri¬ 
dian  it  aroused  the  ire  of  the  special  gov¬ 
ernment  prosecutor,  Lester  G.  Fant,  of 
Holly  Springs,  who  had  the  editor  cited 
for  contempt,  charging  that  the  story 
was  written  for  the  purpose  of  influenc¬ 
ing  the  jury  decision.  Judge  Allen  Cox, 
temporarily  presiding  during  the  illness 
of  Judge  Holmes,  referred  the  case  to 
the  latter  for  decision,  holding  that  the 
chief  question  involved  was  that  of  mo¬ 
tive.  He  then  postponed  the  case  until 
two  weeks  later,  when  the  defendants 
were  promptly  acquitted,  just  as  the 
Jackson  editor  had  predicted. 

At  the  midsummer  court  term  in  Jack- 
son  the  contempt  was  called  before  Judge 
Holmes,  and  the  editor  of  the  Daily 
News  argued  it  in  his  own  behalf.  It 
was  taken  under  advisement,  and 
Judge  Holmes  handed  down  his  rul¬ 
ing  on  Monday,  holding  the  editor 
guilty  of  contempt,  but  imposing  no 
sentence. 

“The  imposition  of  sentence  will  be 
suspended  during  good  behavior  and  the 
defendant  plac^  on  probation,”  said 
Judge  Holmes. 

The  editor  of  the  Daily  News  prompt¬ 
ly  replied  in  a  five-column  editorial  re¬ 
citing  the  history  of  the  case,  a  portion 
of  which  was  as  follows : 

“With  the  utmost  respect  for  Judge 
Holmes,  with  due  deference  to  the  po¬ 
sition  he  occupies,  with  full  respect  for 
the  sincerity,  if  not  the  logic,  of  his  con¬ 
clusion,  the  editor  of  the  Daily  News 
refused  to  be  placed  on  probation. 

“Confident  of  his  rights,  standing 
squarely  on'  the  constitutional  guarantee 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  spite  of 
insidious  encroachments  by  Congress, 
federal  courts  and  state  courts,  the  editor 
of  the  Daily  News,  if  he  is  permitted  to 
live,  will  continue  to  tell  the  truth  about 


Herald  was  brought  to  trial  by  George 
A.  Decottes,  city  attorney  for  20  years 
under  Lake,  who  charged  the  daily 
with  libel.  He  had  filed  three  suits  for 
$100,000  each  against  the  Herald, 
Rolland  Dean,  and  R.  H.  Berg,  business 
manager. 

The  action  against  the  Herald  ended 
in  a  mistrial  after  the  jury  had  debated 
for  25  hours  and  finally  defied  the 
judge’s  instructions  to  find  for  the  plaintiff 
by  ending  in  a  disagreement  with  four 
members  for  the  Herald  and  two  for 
DeCottes. 

The  DeCottes  libel  charges  grew  out 
of  a  campaign  started  by  Dean  against 
the  former  city  attorney  in  the  summer 
of  1928  while  DeCottes  was  taking 
charge  of  the  city  government  after  the 
indictment  of  his  accomplice.  Lake.  In 
January  this  year  DeCottes  lost  his 
post  as  city  attorney  and  he  brought  suit 
claiming  the  Herald’s  articles  had  cost 
him  his  position  both  as  city  and  county 
attorney  and  driven  away  much  of  his 
private  practice. 

During  the  course  of  the  trial  Cary 
D.  Landis,  attorney  for  DeCottes 
dragged  into  his  cross-questioning  of  Dean 
irrelevant  matters  concerning  the  wit¬ 
ness’  belief  in  God,  the  fact  that  he 
believed  in  evolution  and  belonged  to  no 
church,  his  education  at  Yale  and  the 
fact  that  his  wife  had  made  a  trip  to 
Europe. 

The  Herald  went  to  trial  on  a  straight 
plea  of  not  guilty,  admitting  falsity  of 
the  articles  published  alihough  entering 
pleas  of  truth  and  privilege  five  times, 
but  these  were  denied  by  the  judge. 


public  happenings  in  Mississippi,  and 
will  publish  forecasts  of  the  results  of 
events  in  which  the  readers  of  this  paper 
are  interested  whenever  his  judgment, 
unbiased,  uninfluenced  by  the  powers 
that  happen  to  be  in  control,  prompts 
him  to  do  so. 

“If  Judge  Holmes  means  by  his  deci¬ 
sion  to  place  the  editor  of  the  Daily 
News  on  probation,  to  exercise  a  federal 
censorship  over  news  editorials  that  may 
appear  in  these  columns,  we  respecfully 
deny  his  right  to  do  so,  and  in  defense 
of  our  right  as  a  truth-telling  newspaper 
stand  ready  and  willing  to  go  to  the  full 
extent  of  our  resources.” 

Publication  of  the  editorial  created 
quite  a  stir  in  legal  circles  in  Jackson 
and  it  was  freely  predicted  that  Judge 
Holmes  would  promptly  order  the  editor 
into  court  to  receive  fine  or  jail  im¬ 
prisonment.  But  it  didn’t  happen  that 
way.  The  jurist  adopted  a  strategic 
retreat.  Within  an  hour  after  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  editorial  he  issued  an  addenda 
to  his  opinion  giving  assurance  that  he 
had  no  desire  to  establish  a  federal  cen¬ 
sorship.  His  supplemental  ruling  was  as 
follows : 

“Probation  does  not  mean  that  the 
judge  of  this  court  expects  or  desires  to 
exercise  any  censorship  over  the  editor 
of  the  Daily  News,  or  to  be  concerned 
what  he  writes,  except  as  a  subscriber 
and  friend.  It  means  exactly  this: 

“That  the  defendant  has  been  con¬ 
victed  of  contempt  of  court,  and  that, 
under  a  recent  law  passed  by  Congress, 
whenever  any  one  is  convicted  of  an 
offense  the  court  may  impose  no  punish¬ 
ment  if,  in  its  opinion,  the  ends  of  justice 
will  thereby  best  be  amended.  The  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  violation  of  probation  must 
prove  a  new  offense  beyond  all  reason¬ 
able  doubt.  Probation  also  implies  a 
promise  of  an  effort  not  to  commit 
further  violations  of  a  similar  character. 

To  this  the  Jackson  editor  replied; 

“It  looks  like  Judge  Holmes  has 
politely  bowed  us  out  of  his  court  room. 
It  is  impossible  to  appeal  from  a  sen¬ 
tence  when  there  has  been  no  sentence, 
and  in  order  to  get  a  new  sentence  it  is 
necessary  to  commit  a  new  offense.  Just 
now  there  is  no  inclination  or  provoca¬ 
tion  to  do  so,  especially  in  reference  to 
these  miserable  patronage  trial  farces, 
since  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  has  directed  that  all  other  pend¬ 
ing  indictments  against  the  defendants  be 
dismissed. 

“If  there  is  cause  for  indignation  any¬ 
where  it  should  be  manifested  by  Judge 
Holmes  towards  the  miserable  under¬ 
lings  who  attempted  to  use  and  abuse  his 
sacred  tribunal  for  a  sordid  political 
purpose.  Not  prompted  by  a  sense  of 
justice,  actuated  only  by  a  desire  to  kick 
a  few  negroes  out  of  prestige  and  power 
in  the  Republican  party,  they  connived 
and  conspired  to  bring  about  the  indict¬ 
ment  and  downfall  of  Perry  Howard  and 
co-defendants,  but  two  trial  juries,  com¬ 
posed  of  white  Democrats,  refused  to 
join  in  their  endeavor.  Mrs.  Wille¬ 
brandt,  the  chief  conspirator,  is  out  of 
office — retired  a  bit  more  gracefully  by 
the  Hoover  administration  than  was 
John  H.  Cook  and  E.  E.  Hindman,  but 
retired  nevertheless.  Perry  W.  Howard 
is  still  in  office  as  Republican  national 
committeeman.  They  couldn’t  buy  him 
out  of  office,  they  couldn’t  put  him 
behind  prison  bars,  and  it  looks  like  he 
is  going  to  stick  in  spite  of  his  powerful 
lily-white  enemies.  At  least  the  Republi¬ 
can  national  committee  has  refused  to 
displace  him  and  the  new  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States  has  issued  an 
order  directing  that  all  other  pending  in¬ 
dictments  against  him  be  dropped.  All 
that  was  published  by  the  Daily  News 
concerning  the  whole  miserable  mess 
was  true,  and  has  been  conclusively 
proven.” 


FLORIDA  MAYOR,  JAILED  ON  DAILY’S  CHARGE, 
FREED  ON  TECHNICALITY 
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DAILIES  GIVING  EXPERT  COPY  SERVICE 

Small  Retail  Merchants  Using  Facilities  Offered  by  Newspapers  to  Improve  Their  Advertising — Copy 

Ideas  Are  Declared  to  be  Big  Aid  in  Selling  Space 


The  local  advertiser,  particularly  the 
small  retail  merchant,  whose  knowl¬ 
edge  of  advertising  psychology  stops 
with  the  use  of  big  black  type,  can  today 
compete  in  newspaper  advertising  col¬ 
umns  with  the  scientifically  prepared 
copy  of  big  stores,  whose  business  vol¬ 
ume  permits  them  to  conduct  their  own 
advertising  departments.  Daily  news¬ 
papers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are 
giving  more  attention  to  developing 
small  advertiser  copy  writing  and  layout 
service,  idea  suggestion  and  art  prepa¬ 
ration. 

Retail  merchants  are  showing  a  desire 
for  better  copy  and  art  work  in  their  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  the  dailies  are  gaining 
substantial  linage  increases  through  ef¬ 
forts  to  improve  the  merchants’  selling 
methods,  according  to  a  number  of  ad¬ 
vertising  directors  queried  recently  by 
Editor  &  Pubusher. 

An  elaborate  system  of  service  is  main¬ 
tained  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  the 
Republican,  Daily  News  and  Union,  all 
under  one  management,  operate  a  co¬ 
operative  advertising  department  and 
plan  and  write  copy  for  approximately 
75  per  cent  of  the  city’s  local  advertisers. 

“We  attempt  to  give  every  advertiser 
whatever  service  he  may  require  up  to 
the  point  of  helping  him  to  plan  his 
year’s  appropriation  and  program,  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  assistance  he  may  require 
in  the  writing  of  copy,”  D.  W.  Davis, 
advertising  manager,  told  Editor  &  Pub- 
USHFJl. 

“VVe  do  not  maintain  what  is  known 
as  a  copy  department;  we  do,  however, 
make  it  a  point  that  a  majority  of  the 
men  of  our  staff  shall  be  good  copy  and 
layout  men,  as  well  as  solicitors.  We 
find  that  the  merchants  are  constantly 
demanding  better  copy  and  illustrations, 
and  we  encourage  them  in  this  demand, 
for  we  realize  that  the  strongest  assur¬ 
ance  of  better  results  in  better  copy.” 

The  Springfield  newspapers  subscrilie 
to  10  advertising  cut  services  to  furnish 
illustrations  to  their  clients,  and  have  an 
arrangement  with  an  artist  for  special 
art  work  at  any  time.  The  experience  of 
this  group  of  papers  in  servicing  its  ad¬ 
vertisers  is  that  stores  handling  wearing 
apparel,  food,  furniture  and  similar  lines 
are  not  usually  in  line  for  advance  copy 
ideas,  according  to  Mr.  Davis. 

“In  such  cases,”  he  declared,  “we  find 
it  better  to  talk  with  the  merchant  first, 
building  our  advertising  on  the  basis  of 
facts  submitted  by  him.” 

In  other  lines,  however,  Mr.  Davis  ex¬ 
plained,  prepared  campaigns  can  be  of¬ 
fered  which  frequently  serve  as  the  basis 
for  a  regular  schedule. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  bends  its  ef¬ 
forts  in  preparing  special  ideas  toward 
building  them  around  current  events  in 
Ihi  city,  according  to  Otis  Morse,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  This  is  done  par¬ 
ticularly  in  reference  to  developmental 
work  throughout  the  city,  he  said. 

Viewing  conditions  from  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  standpoint,  Mr.  Morse  sees  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  demand  of  retail  merchants 
for  copy  service. 

“In  the  larger  metropolitan  centers,” 
he  declared,  “there  is  not  as  great  a  de¬ 
mand  for  copy  service  as  there  was  in 
former  years  for  most  of  the  retail 
stores  which  advertise  consistently  either 
have  their  own  copv  departments  or  en¬ 
trust  their  advertising  to  some  capable 
agency.” 

Despite  this  condition  the  Free  Press 
maintains  three  copy  and  layout  service 
men. 

Another  new.spaper  adhering  to  the 
idea  of  combination  solicitors  and  copy 
men  is  the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pan¬ 
tograph,  which  edits,  writes  and  lays  out 
abom  30  per  cent  of  the  copv  it  carries. 
This  service,  which  is  given  mainly  to 
the  small  merchants  has  proved  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable,  according  to  Perry  J. 
LaRounty,  advertising  manager. 

“We  believe  that  our  method  of  de¬ 


velopment  of  advertisers  is  successful,” 
Mr.  LaRounty  said,  “from  the  fact  that 
we  can  point  to  numerous  examples  of 
small  advertisers  who  were  only  using  a 
few  hundred  dollars  per  year,  who  were 
educated  into  the  $10,000  and  $12,000 
class.” 

The  “idea  mill”  of  the  Pantagraph  ig¬ 
nores  the  special  page  idea  in  favor  of 
plans  based  on  the  specific  problems  of 
individual  advertisers,  and  these  advertis¬ 
ers  are  generally  receptive  to  ideas  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  daily’s  office,  Mr.  LaBounty 
said. 

“We  have  made  much  progress  in  in¬ 
ducing  advertisers  to  use  half-tone  illus¬ 
trations  on  every  occasion  possible,”  he 
declared.  “We  have  also  made  much 


progress  in  the  quality  of  copy  received 
following  a  consistent  process  o'  educa¬ 
tion.” 

An  exception  to  the  general  rule  Is 
found  in  the  Detroit  News,  which  main¬ 
tains  no  copy  writing  bureau  for  mer¬ 
chants. 

“The  principal  reason  we  do  not  have 
any  copy  bureau,”  H.  C.  Paterson,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  explained,  “is  the  fact 
that  we  wish  to  protect  the  agencies  and 
local  ad-writers  of  whom  there  are  a 
great  many  in  Detroit.” 

It  is  the  opinion  of  William  Ellyson, 
Jr.,  advertising  manager  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  News  LeMer  that,  although 
merchants  in  general  are  turning  out 
much  better  copy  these  days,  the  smaller 


food  advertisers  are  still  behind  the  times 
in  their  ^.reparation  of  advertising  and 
that  the  real  estate  advertisers  are  not 
far  ahead  of  them. 

The  News  Leader  operates  a  service 
department  with  two  copy  and  layout 
men  and  one  woman  artist.  This  depart¬ 
ment  is  usually  well  loaded  with  work, 
according  to  Mr.  Ellyson,  who  says : 

“It  has  become  somewhat  of  a  problem 
to  get  our  department  sufficient  time  to 
originate  ideas  for  campaigns,  because 
the  regular  advertiser  has  come  to  lean 
upon  this  department  so  heavily  for  day- 
to-day  copy.” 

Progress  has  been  made  recently  by 
the  News  Leader  advertising  department 
in  selling  women’s  ready-to-wear  shops 
on  institutional  advertising  and  inducing 
jobbers  for  food  products  not  backed  by 
national  advertising  to  advertise  their 
brands  at  their  own  expense. 

E.  Julian  Herndon,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Demo¬ 
crat,  has  found  that  merchants  are  tak¬ 
ing  more  care  in  preparation  of  their 
copy  and  that  newspapers  are  finding 
difficulty  in  obtaining  mat  illustration 
services  of  sufficient  scope  to  meet  the 
adverti.sers’  demands.  A  Thrift  Day  in¬ 
stituted  by  the  Arkansas  Democrat  has 
proved  profitable  to  the  paper,  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  the  public,  Mr.  Herndon  de¬ 
clared. 

The  Denver  Post,  maintaining  a  rtaff 
of  two  copy  writers  and  four  artists, 
renders  service  free  of  charge  on  ad¬ 
vertisements  to  be  used  in  the  Post,  ac¬ 
cording  to  F.  I.  Carruthers,  advertising 
manager,  but  a  charge  of  10  cents  is 
made  for  zinc  etchings  and  if  the  art 
and  copy  are  used  in  other  newspapers 
an  additional  charge  is  made. 

The  Los  Angeles  Evening  Express 
does  not  maintain  a  separate  copy  writ¬ 
ing  department  *but  the  local  display 
staff  often  submits  ideas  already  prepared 
to  merchants  who  are  not  substantial 
advertisers  with  the  res'ult  that  many 
of  them  become  regular  clients,  Fr^- 
erick  Wagner,  general  manager,  in¬ 
formed  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“It  is  our  general  conviction,”  Mr. 
Wagner  said,  “that  the  day  is  gone 
when  the  advertising  salesman’s  main 
equipment  is  a  rate  card  and  a  circula¬ 
tion  statement.  He  must  know  his 
medium  thoroughly.  He  must  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  type  of  readers,  dis¬ 
tribution  of  buying  power  by  districts, 
and  have  some  knowledge  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  product  and  problem  and  be  in 
a  position  to  offer  some  intelligent  sug¬ 
gestions. 

“More  pronounced  than  ever  is  the 
situation  today  where  the  advertiser  is 
not  one-tenth  as  much  interested  in  the 
desire  of  newspapers  to  share  in  its 
patronage  as  he  is  in  the  newspaper  un¬ 
derstanding  his  problems  and  offering 
some  constructive  ideas  of  how  his  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  built  up  by  the  intelligent 
use  of  newspaper  advertising.” 

It  is  the  opinion  of  L.  M.  Barton,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  that  a  copy  and  art  service  de¬ 
partment  is  a  necessity  in  any  large  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper.  The  Daily  News 
operates  a  department  of  its  own,  em¬ 
ploying  three  copy  writers,  one  layout 
man  and  three  artists.  This  service  de¬ 
partment  has  been  very  successful  in 
originating  selling  ideas,  according  to 
Mr.  Barton. 

“We  created  and  prepared  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  for  Martha  Washing¬ 
ton  Candies,”  he  said,  “which  ran  for 
several  months  and  created  consider¬ 
able  comment.  Last  spring  we  submitted 
a  photogravure  campaign  to  Benson- 
Rixon  (Clothing  Company.  This  cam¬ 
paign,  I  am  informed  was  used  by 
Kimberly  Qark  Company  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  ideal  photogravure  copy. 

“At  the  present  time  we  are  creating 
and  preparing  advertising  for  such  ac- 
(Continued  on  page  55) 


Newly  elected  officers  of  the  Financial  Advertisers*  Association,  left  to  right: 
Preston  E.  Reed,  executive  secretary;  A.  E.  Bryson,  president;  F.  R.  Kerman, 
first  vice-president;  C.  H.  McMahon,  second  vice-president. 


The  value  of  the  newspaper  as  a 
medium  for  financial  advertising  both 
to  the  advertiser  and  to  the  public  was 
discussed  by  the  incoming  president  of 
the  Financial  Advertisers  Association,  A. 
E.  Bryson,  vice-president  of  the  Halsey 
Stuart  Company,  of  Chicago,  during  the 
fourteenth  convention  of  the  association 
held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Oct.  30  through 
Nov.  2. 

Radio,  talking  and  motion  pictures  and 
other  mediums,  he  declared,  will  always 
be  supplementary  to  newspapers  and 
magazines  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
the  public  in  its  most  receptive  frame  of 
mind. 

“The  radio  and  other  forms  of  adver¬ 
tising  have  their  advantages.”  Mr. 
Bryson  said,  “but  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  are  leading  in  the  field.  The  news¬ 
papers  reach  persons  interested  in  adver¬ 
tising  each  day.  We  know  that.  We  do 
not  know  and  cannot  learn,  how  many 
persons  the  radio  reaches.  It  is  all  a 
gamble.” 

Mr.  Bryson  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Halsey  Stuart  Company  nevertheless  had 
been  using  radio  as  a  medium  for  ad¬ 
vertising  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
while  they  felt  that  they  were  getting 
some  results,  they  regarded  the  written 
word  as  the  paramount  means  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  people. 

A.  G.  Maxwell,  of  Atlanta,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Citizens  and  Southern  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  who  was  appointed  this  year 
bv  the  Associafion  to  the  Advertising 
Commission  representing  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  declared  that 
while  radio,  poster,  movie  and  other 
forms  of  advertising  were  difficult  esti¬ 
mate  as  to  results,  he  found  it  extremely 
hard  to  estimate  the  value  that  newspaper 
advertising  played  in  the  building  up  of 
a  great  financial  institution. 

“Newspaper  advertising  is  extremely 
difficult  to  check  on,”  he  said.  “Of  course 
the  easiest  is  direct  mail  advertising. 
But  even  so,  just  to  show  you  the  value 


that  the  Citizens  and  Southern  Bank 
places  on  newspaper  advertising,  I  will 
say  that  three-fifths  of  our  total  appro¬ 
priation  is  spent  on  that  medium.  It 
seems  to  me  that  newspapers  are  to  bank¬ 
ing,  or  any  other  business  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  as  the  backbone  is  to  a  chicken.  Bill¬ 
boards,  direct  mail,  radio  and  movies  will 
always  be  side  issues.  They  have  to  be 
used,  but  to  my  mind  they  only  supple¬ 
ment  newspaper  copy.” 

The  new  officers  of  the  association  were 
elected  on  Saturday  morning  Nov.  2,  at 
the  close  of  the  three-day  session.  They 
are : 

E.  D.  Bryson,  of  Halsey,  Stuart  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  president;  F.  R.  Kerman, 
of  the  Bank  of  Italy,  San  Francisco, 
first  vice-president ;  C.  H.  McMahon,  of 
the  First  National  Bank,  Detroit,  second 
vice-president;  H.  A.  Lyon,  of  the  Bank¬ 
ers  'Trust  Company,  New  York,  third 
vice-president,  and  E.  A.  Hintz,  of  the 
People’s  Trust  and  Savings  Bank, 
Chicago,  treasurer. 

The  board  of  directors  was  named  as 
follows ;  C.  E.  Bourne,  of  the  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada,  Montreal ;  W.  E. 
Brockman,  of  the  Northwestern  Bank 
Corporation,  Minneapolis;  Frank  Bur¬ 
rows,  of  the  Irving  Trust  Company,  New 
York:  Julian  M.  Chase,  Bank  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  Detroit ;  Frank  Fuchs,  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  St.  Louis;  Robert  J. 
Ivant,  of  the  Central  National  Bank,  St. 
Louis :  H.  Ennis  Jones,  of  the  Franklin 
Trust  Company,  Philadelphia;  Jacob 
Kushner,  of  the  United  States  Trust 
Company,  Paterson,  N.  T. ;  A.  Douglas 
Oliver,  of  the  Provident  Trust  Company, 
Philadelphia ;  H.  F.  Pelham,  of  the  Citi¬ 
zens  and  Southern  National  Bank.  At¬ 
lanta;  Raymond  Stanley,  of  the  Old  Col¬ 
ony  Trust  ComDany,  Boston;  Ethel  R. 
Scully,  of  the  Morris  F.  Fox  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Milwaukee;  1.  1.  Sperling,  of  the 
Central  Hanover  Bank  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  and  C.  H.  Wettereau, 
of  the  .\merican  National  Bank,  Nash¬ 
ville. 
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DROPS  SUIT  AGAINST 
INTERNATIONAL 


New  York  Daily  News  Withdraws 
Charges  of  Discrimination  by 
Paper  Company — Signs  New 
Five-Year  Contract 


The  suit  of  the  A  m'  York  Daily  Xi'ws 
against  International  Paper  Company  to 
recover  $78,708  alleged  over-charge  or 
newsprint  purchased  during  1928,  has 
been  withdrawn,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  Roy  C.  Holliss  general  manager 
of  the  Daily  News.  Coincident  with 
withdrawal  of  the  suit  the  Daily  News 
has  signed  a  new  five  year  contract  for 
newsprint  with  International. 

In  a  statement  to  Editor  &  Prni.isHER, 
Mr.  Holliss  said: 

“The  suit  by  the  News  Syndicate  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  against  the  International  Paper 
Company  has  been  discontinued  on  the 
consent  of  both  parties.  W  hile  the  News 
SjTidicate,  Inc.,  believes  that  it  had 
grounds  for  action  under  the  contract 
drawn,  upon  thorough  investigation  it 
has  found  that  the  International  Paper 
Company  had  given  the  News  Syndicate, 
Inc.,  equal  terms  with  other  publishers. 

“At  the  same  time  the  News  Syndicate 
Company.  Inc.,  made  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  market,  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  International  Paper 
Company  is  best  equipped  to  supply  it 
with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  iwper  re¬ 
quired  for  the  News.  It  has.  therefore, 
closed  with  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  a  new  five  year  contract  for  its 
entire  requirements  of  newsprint.” 

Discussing  the  subject  of  prices  for 
1930,  Mr.  Holliss  said  that  no  price  was 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  News’ 
new  contract  as  it  was  a  standard  form 
with  price  to  be  announced  by  Interna¬ 
tional  at  its  regular  stated  time.  He  has 
had  no  indication  of  the  price  trend  for 
the  coming  year,  Mr.  Holliss  said. 

_  The  Daily  News  suit  against  Interna¬ 
tional  was  filed  in  New  York  Supreme 
Court,  May  18.  The  News  declared  that 
International  had  overcharged  it  tor 
newsprint  in  excess  of*  the  rate  to  other 
customers  and  had  not  carried  out  its 
part  of  an  agreement  to  settle  price  dif¬ 
ferences.  An  agreement  drawn  up  Oct. 
19,  1928,  between  International  and  the 
Daily  News  as  means  of  making  up  the 
price  difference  involved  a  $.S, 000.000 
mortgage  at  five  per  cent  covering  10  to 
20  years  with  annual  payments  of  at  least 
$250,000  to  be  taken  by  the  paper  company 
on  the  tabloid’s  new  plant  now  under 
construction,  and  a  five  year  lease  of  10 
floors  of  the  new  building  at  $2.64  per 
square  foot.  Interriationa!  last  week 
signed  a  lease  for  12  floors  of  the  Daily 
News  Building  to  take  effect  May  1, 
1930. 

Another  clause  of  the  October,  1928, 
agreement  provided  that  the  Daily  News 
would  get  a  contract  to  purchase  paper 
at  an  average  of  $66  a  ton  or  as  much 
less  as  the  lowest  terms  on  which  Inter¬ 
national’s  competitors  sold  to  other  cus¬ 
tomers  in  New  York  and  Chicago  met 
ropolitan  districts. 


HALL  MAKES  ACCOUNTING 


Tells  Court  How  He  Disbursed 

$21,596  of  1.  P.  &  P.  Money 

Harold  Hall,  president  of  the  .Augusta, 
Ga.,  Chronicle  Publishing  Company,  on 
Monday  took  the  stand  in  U.  S.  district 
court,  Macon,  Ga.,  and  made  his 
accounting  for  nearly  half  of  $21.5%.57, 
which  he  said  represented  all  that  had 
been  entrusted  him  by  the  International 
Paper  and  Power  Companv.  He  left  a 
balance  of  approximately  $884,000  to  be 
accounted  for  by  William  LaVarre,  hii 
former  associate. 

LaVarre  was  not  in  court  when  called 
on  for  his  accounting,  his  attorneys  de¬ 
claring  that  urgent  business  detained  him. 
Pope  F.  Brock,  special  master,  continued 
the  hearing  until  next  Monday,  when  the 
defendant  will  appear. 

Hall  said  that  cmly  $21,596.57  came 
into  his  hands  during  the  southern  in¬ 
vasion  by  the  International  Company,  the 
rest  going  to  LaVarre.  The  funds  in¬ 


cluded  $870,000  advanced  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  the 
Columbia  (S.C.)  Record  and  the  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.C.)  Herald  and  Journal. 

Hall  accounted  for  about  $10,000  as 
expenses  in  the  newspaper’s  enterprise, 
and  will  account  for  the  remainder  as 
salary  of  $1,2.50  monthly,  it  is  under¬ 
stood.  In  addition  to  accounting  for 
the  full  purchase  of  the  four  newspapers, 
LaN’arre  must  account  for  about  $70,000, 
which  has  been  directed  paid  into  a  hold¬ 
ing  company,  and  salaries  paid  himself 
and  two  assistants  since  the  hearing  in 
the  main  case  was  concluded  in  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  at  Macon,  Sept.  30,  Hall 
said. 

COMPLETING  PLANT 


N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Addition  to 
Open  Early  in  January 

.\1I  outside  brick  and  stone  work  on 
the  new  20-story  addition  to  the  Neiv 
York  Herald  Tribune  building  has  been 
completed  and  work  was  begun  this  week 
on  installation  of  three  high-speed  passen¬ 
ger  elevators,  a  freight  elevator  and  two 
elevators  connecting  the  subbasements 
and  the  reel  room.  Plumbing  and  heat¬ 
ing  equipment  has  already  been  installed 
throughout  the  structure.  The  news¬ 
paper  will  use  the  first  seven  floors  of 
the  addition. 

Work  is  already  about  15  days  ahead 
of  schedule  and  the  building  is  expected 
to  be  completed  about  the  first  of  the 
year,  according  to  Howard  Davis,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Herald  Tribune. 
Installation  of  printing  presses  and  other 
machinery  will  begin  shortly  after 
Dec.  1. 


SWAIN  NEW  GRAPHIC  M.  E. 


Several  Change!  on  Macfadden  Tabloid 
Follow  Weitzenkom  Resignation 

Howard  Swain,  formerly  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Neiv  York  Evening 
Graphic,  has  been  appointed  managing 
editor  of  news  to  succeed  Louis  W'eit- 
zenkorn,  who  resigned  last  week,  it  was 
announced  Nov.  6  by  M.  H.  Weyrauch, 
publisher  of  the  Graphic.  .At  t-he  same 
time  Mr.  Weyrauch  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Magnus  Bredenbek,  feature 
editor  of  New  York  Daily  Investment 
News,  as  associate  editor  in  charge  of 
features  for  the  Graphic ;  James  Collins, 
of  the  New  York  World,  as  city  editor, 
succeeding  Paul  Sifton,  resigned;  and 
Edward  Churchill  as  assistant  city  editor. 

Raymond  Maplesden  remains  as  head 
of  the  copy  desk  and  Gilbert  Seldes  will 
continue  as  dramatic  critic.  Norman 
Krassna,  who  resigned  this  week  as 
dramatic  editor,  has  been  succeeded  by 
Robert  Grannis  and  Florence  Ross,  who 
resigned  as  editor  of  the  women’s  page, 
has  been  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Benne  Hall. 


GALBRAITH  APPOINTED 

J.  D.  Galbraith,  326  West  Madison 
street,  Chicago,  publishers’  representative, 
has  been  appointed  to  represent  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Herald. 


GOVERNOR  IS  PART  OWNER 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  governor  of 
New  York  State,  was  revealed  as  a 
.stockholder  in  the  Attica  (N.Y.)  Arcade 
Press,  a  weekly,  when  its  ownership 
statement  was  published  recently.  The 
governor  was  listed  .as  the  owner  of 
“more  than  one  per  cent”  of  stock. 


RADIO  FANS  DEPEND  ON 
NEWSPAPER  PROGRAMS 


75  Per  Cent  Read  Dailiet  to  Select 
Air  Features  According  to 
Survey  Made  by  Station 
WENR 


The  important  part  played  by  news¬ 
papers  in  supplying  information  to  radio 
listeners  is  indicated  in  the  results  of  a 
radio-listener  survey  just  completed  by 
WENR,  Chicago  station. 

In  making  the  survey  several  an¬ 
nouncements  were  put  on  the  air  re¬ 
questing  members  of  the  listening  au¬ 
dience  to  indicate  whether  they  select 
programs  by  referring  to  the  radio  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  newspapers  or  whether  they 
merely  “dial  around”  until  they  find 
.something  of  interest.  More  than  1,000 
replies  were  received  from  radio  fans  in 
31  states.  A  compilation  of  the  replies 
showed  according  to  WENR  officials, 
that  75  per  cent  of  the  listening  audience 
refer  to  programs  printed  in  newspapers; 
20  per  cent  use  lists  made  up  bv  them¬ 
selves  or  from  sources  other  than  news¬ 
papers  ;  four  per  cent  merely  turn  the 
dials,  and  one  per  cent  listen  regularly 
each  week  to  programs  or  stations  that 
their  favorites  and  do  not  attempt 
to  find  either  new  stations  or  new  pro¬ 
grams. 

Many  of  the  listeners  made  interesting 
comments  on  the  radio  sections  of  news¬ 
papers.  One  said  that  the  newspaper 
he  buys  prints  only  chain  programs, 
leaving  him  only  the  alternative  of  turn¬ 
ing  the  dials  when  such  programs  are 
not  on  the  air.  Another  said  that  the 
descriptions  of  programs,  as  printed  in 
the  newspapers,  are  too  limited  and  do 
not  give  a  correct  idea  of  what  is  to 
be  presented.  A  couple  in  Cincinnati  de¬ 
clared  that  they  buy  several  newspapers 
just  to  get  the  programs.  Many  of  the 
listeners  reported  that  they  take  one 
paper  solely  because  of  its  listed  radio 
programs. 

One  radio  fan  wrote  that  the  radio 
section  of  the  paper  he  reads  carries  pro¬ 
grams  of  stations  that  he  could  not  get 
on  his  set.  “I  would  suggest  that  the 
radio  editor  take  an  average  receiving 
set  and  listen  consistently  for  a  week 
to  determine  just  what  stations  can  be 
dialed  in  from  our  city  with  fair  regu¬ 
larity,”  he  said.  “It  would  only  be 
necessary  for  him  to  print  programs 
from  these  stations,  and  I  believe  he 
would  be  able  to  save  space  for  interest¬ 
ing  comment  about  radio  artists.” 

According  to  the  report  on  the  s'urvey, 
it  was  apparent  from  the  letters  that 
radio  fans  are  becoming  more  and  more 
critical  of  programs  and  that  they  will 
not  listen  to  one  station  consistently  un¬ 
less  its  presentations  are  of  high  qual¬ 
ity.  They  prefer  to  pick  and  choose 
and  the  majority  of  them  are  using  news¬ 
papers  to  determine  what  programs  they 
want  to  hear. 

Station  WENR  reported  that  most  of 
the  complaints  regarding  inadequate  pro¬ 
grams  came  from  writers  who  do  not 
live  in  metropolitan  centers  and  de¬ 
clared  this  was  significant  because  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  large  cities  radio 
sections  are  given  prominence  in  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers. 


TEXAS  PUBLISHERS  MEET 


Labor  Problem!  and  Po!taI  Rates 
Di!CU!!ed  at  Beaumont 

The  five-day  week  lalxjr  plan  and  pos¬ 
tal  rates  were  among  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  Texas  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  .Association  at  its  fall  meeting 
in  Beaumont  Oct.  27  and  28.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  were  the  guests  of  J.  L.  Mapes. 
publisher  of  the  Beaumont  Enterprise  and 
Journal. 

J.  S.  Parks,  president  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Asociation,  and 
Cranston  Williams,  its  general  manager, 
attended  the  sessions  and  took  part  in  the 
discussions.  The  next  meeting  of  the 
Texas  publishers  will  be  held  in  San  .An¬ 
tonio  in  February. 


SKYSCRAPER  PLANT  NEARS  COMPLETION 


The  new  home  of  the  New  York  Daily  News  on  42nd  street  near  Third  avenue 
will  be  ready  for  oerupanry  early  in  1930.  This  photo,  taken  recently,  shows 
the  brick  work  nearly  completed. 
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FOX  LONGS  FOR  OLD  NEWSPAPER  DAYS 

Creator  of  “Toonerville  Trolley”  Says  His  Happiest  Times  Were  With  “The  Boys”  on  Louisville  and 

Chicago  Dailies — Achieved  Fame  as  Syndicate  Cartoonist 

WITH  all  the  signs  of  material  wealth  By  JOHN  W.  PERRY  ley”  series  began  under  that  name,  but 

surrounding  him — a  beautiful  home  rathor  lancth  tVian  ttn'nU  ..  its  cenesis  is  sifirnihcant  in  that  it  dem- 


“  surrounding  him — a  beautiful  home 
in  Roslyn,  Long  Island,  and  the  peace¬ 
ful,  quiet  environment  that  newspaper 
men,  long  inured  to  the  confusing  clatter 
of  a  city  room,  are  apt  to  dream  about, 
Fontaine  Fox,  one  of  the  highest  paid 
syndicate  cartoonists  in  the  country,  is 
discontented.  The  wealth  that  “Tooner- 
ville  Trolley,"  ‘‘Mickey  (Himself)  Mc¬ 
Guire”  and  his  other  characterizations 
have  laid  in  his  lap  is  insufficient.  He 
longs  for  the  camaraderie  he  once  knew 
in  the  editorial  rooms  of  the  Louisville 
Herald,  the  Louiszfille  Times  and  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post,  he  admitted  this 
week  in  an  interview  for  F'ditor  & 
PlBLISHER. 

“Was  it  a  relief  to  get  away  from  the 
confusion  of  the  newspajHir  office?”  this 
reporter  asked  him. 

“I’d  give  anything  to  get  back  into  it,” 
he  said.  “I’d  give  anything  to  be  able 
to  walk  into  a  city  room  and  bother  the 
editors,  the  reporters  and  the  rewrite 
men.  I’d  give  anything  to  kid  an  office 
boy  again  and  borrow  or  lend  money  to 
some  of  the  boys.  Newspaper  men  are 
a  race  all  to  themselves.  I  have  never 
in  all  these  years  met  anyl)ody  I  liked 
better  or  had  more  fun  with  than  those 
old  newspaper  friends  of  mine.” 

.And  before  you  could  stop  him,  he 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  lighted  a  cigaret 
and  started: 

"Let’s  see.  In  Louisville  there  were 
Arthur  Krock — A.  T.  McDonald — 
Ben  Wa.sher — Jim  Brown— Gus  Crain — 
Bob  McBride — Jimmie  Keller — Anthony 
Woodson — Maud  and  Audrey  Cossar — 
Bertha  Schuler — Kathleen  Jennings — 
Major  Coleman — Bob  Brown — "rom 
Wallace — Wallace  Hughes — F,.  A.  Jonas 
— Henry  Parker — Paul  Plaschke — Char¬ 
ley  Johanbocke — Alice  Cain. 

In  Chicago  there  were  Frank  Hussey — 
Leigh  Reilly — Julian  Mason — Floyd  IJell 
— S.  J.  Duncan-Clarke — Lucian  Cary — 
William  L.  Chenery — Charlie  Frey — 
Morris  Aleshire — Joe  Sheehan — Eddie 
Westlake.  .  .  . 

“And  there  were  others  .  .  .  that 
man  with  the  glasses  .  .  .  that  funny 
office  boy  .  .  .  my  memory  isn’t  so 

hot  any  more.”  And  he  went  off  into 
mild  profanities  about  his  failing  to 
remember  more  names. 

We  were  talking  in  a  room  annexed 
to  the  garage,  a  room  where  Mr.  Fox 
keeps  his  personal  belongings  “where 
no  one  can  touch  them.”  On  a  divan 
against  the  brick  wall  was  a  pair  of 
faded  yellow’  suspenders.  “They’ve  been 
there  two  weeks,”  he  said  triumphantly. 
It  was  the  sort  of  room  that  most 
newspaper  men  think  of  vaguely  as  a 
Retreat,  a  place  where  Something  Really 
Worth  While  might  be  done. 

But  this  luxury  is  regarded  lightly  by 
Fox.  He  doesn’t  care  even  to  do  his 
work  there.  Instead  he  prefers  another 
room,  where  we  later  went,  down  by 
the  railroad  station.  It  is  a  fairly  large 
room  on  the  second  floor  of  a  small 
office  building  in  the  town’s  business 
block.  The  furniture  is  the  common 
variety  of  office  equipment,  reminiscent 
of  the  kind  that  clutters  up  newspaper 
offices.  On  the  walls  are  pictures  and 
some  advertising  drawings.  Cigarette 
ashes  are  on  the  floor,  cigarette  scars  on 
the  tables. 

“Take  a  look  around  here,”  Mr.  Fox 
said,  “and  then  ask  me  again  if  I  miss 
the  newspaper  office.” 

The  subject  matter  of  Fox’s  cartoons 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  hustle  and 
clatter  of  a  newspaper  office  nor  with 
the  exciting  routine  of  life  that  the 
newspaper  chronicles.  Yet,  paradoxi¬ 
cally,  his  art  was  given  its  first  impetus 
to  the  tune  of  clanking  typewriters,  the 
monotonous  drone  of  the  rewrite  man, 
and  the  strident  imperiousness  of  a 
city  editor.  It  was  in  a  newspaper 
office  that  Fontaine  Fox,  in  the  dual  role 
of  reporter  and  artist,  learned  that 


By  JOHN  W.  PERRY 

people  would  rather  laugh  than  think  paign  against  a  dilapidated  street  car 
seriously,  and  that  there  was  a  common  line  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  when  the  young 
plane  where  everyone,  from  the  brick-  Mr.  Fox  was  a  niem^r  of  the  Times 


.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fontaine  Fox  and  their  two  children,  Betty  and  Mary  Barton. 
Belly,  the  older  child,  is  the  original  “Tomhoy  Taylor,”  one  of  the  Cartoonist’s 

characters. 


layer  to  the  bank  president,  could  meet 
for  a  daily  chortle.  The  success  of 
“Toonerville  Trolley,”  “Mickey  (Him¬ 
self)  McGuire,”  “Powerful  Katrinka,” 
“Tomboy  Taylor,”  “The  Terrible  Tem¬ 
pered  Mr.  Bang”  and  others  bears  wit¬ 
ness  that  this  cartoonist  has  used  this 
knowledge  for  all  it  was  worth. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  idea  of 
“Toonerville  Trolley"  was  conceived 
during  a  turbulent  local  newspaper  cam- 


staff.  It  was  the  "old  Brooks  Street 
line,”  on  which  the  cartoonist  and  the 
paper’s  managing  editor  had  to  ride 
home  every  night.  F'o.x's  pen  was  em¬ 
ployed  with  the  cartoonist’s  license  for 
exaggeration,  and  the  "TtHinerville 
Trolley"  under  Inixed  heads  such  as 
“How  Long  Will  This  t'ontinue?”  and 
“Scrap  This  Anticjuated  Service !” 
emerged.  It  was  not  until  many  years 
afterwards  that  the  “Toonerville  Trol¬ 


In  Tripoli,  Syria,  a  Turkish  Governor  uses  this  conveyance  to  carry  him  to  the 
heach.  Instances  of  this  kind  have  convinced  F'ox  that  his  “Toonerville  Trolley” 
is  not  an  exaggeration,  after  all. 


ley”  series  began  under  that  name,  but 
its  genesis  is  significant  in  that  it  dem¬ 
onstrates  F'ox’s  ability  to  take  subjects 
of  purely  local  inteerst  and  adapt  them 
for  national  appeal. 

Mr.  F'ox’s  theory  is  that  newspaper 
cartooning  and  syndicate  cartooning  are 
as  far  separated  as  the  two  poles,  and 
that  for  national  approval  the  cartoonist 
must  temper  his  own  sense  of  humor 
with  what  he  knows  to  be  the  common 
risibility.  Nowhere,  he  believes,  is 
there  a  better  training  ground  for 
learning  what  the  public  wants  than  the 
average  newspaper  office.  In  his 
opinion  a  cartooni.st  without  a  news- 
pai)er  background  is  gravely  hampered 
in  his  work.  , 

Mr.  F'ox  possesses  that  quality ^  that 
commands  a  following,  and  that  is  no 
small  accomplishment  in  itself.  But  he 
also  is  a  keen  business  man  who  keeps 
a  wary  eye  on  his  list  of  250  newspapers, 
and  e.xerts  the  same  concentration  in 
keeping  that  list  and  continually  adding 
to  it  that  a  sales  manager  employs  in 
continually  expanding  distribution,  of  his 
priKluct.  Cartooning  is  a  business  .to 
him  and  no  “monkey  business”  abopt  it. 

When  he  takes  a  drive  in  his  automo¬ 
bile  he  keeps  his  eye  open  for  vac^t 
lots,  and  every  home-made  tumbledown 
shack  that  he  secs  is  a  vindication  for 
his  “Little  Scorpion  Club”  series.  He 
watches  the  children  at  play  and  vindi¬ 
cates  his  “Mickey  (Himself)  McGhire” 
and  his  “Tomboy  Taylor.”'  Ju^ification 
of  his  “Toonerville  Trolley”  comes  in 
letters  from  all  over  the  country  telling 
of  funny  looking  street  car  lines  still  in 
existence.  In  fact,  Mr.  F'ox  rode  in  one 
himself  recently  when  he  was  returning 
from  a  visit  with  friends  in  the  Pelham 
Bay  district.  F'verywhere  he  goes  he 
looks  for  concrete  evidence  that  he  is 
getting  the  common  touch  in  his  draw¬ 
ings. 

But  in  letters  from  readers  he  has  no 
confidence. 

“I  get  plenty  of  them,”  he  said,  “but 
I’d  rather  they’d  send  them  to  managing 
editors.  They  seem  to  have  a  lot  of 
faith  in  them. 

“I  think  they  put  too  much  faith  in 
letters  from  readers  regarding  their 
newspaper  features.  .Approval  of  •  a 
cartoon  is  a  very  intangible  thing.  The 
type  of  person  that  writes  to  the  editor 
with  no  provocation  whatsoever  does 
not  to  me  represent  the  average-  rdader 
in  any  sense.  But  most  managing  -edit¬ 
ors  still  judge  the  merits  of  A  feature  by 
the  number  of  letters  it  draws;  They 
may  like  the  feature  themselves,  thdr 
friends  may  like  it,  but,  to  their  way  bf 
thinking,  if  the  letters  don’t  po'ui'  in  the 
feature  is  not  a  .success.  ' 

“F'or  a  while  I  tlK)ught  of  sending  all 
the  fan  mail  addressed  direct  to  me  <o 
the  managing  editors  in  the  locality  from 
where  it  came.  But  this'  provetl  to  be 
too  much  of  a  task,  and  I  had  to  give ‘it 
up.”  '  • 

Syndicate  cartooning,  F'ox  said!'  was 
a  much  bigger  job  than  working'  for  a 
daily,  because  so  many  or  the  ‘artist’s 
ideas  are  automatically  eliminated.' 

“Every  idea.”  he  said,  “niu.st  click  in¬ 
stantly  with  readers  in  New  York,  Osh¬ 
kosh,  New  Orleans,  .San  F'rancisco — 
everywhere.  .A  cartwn  based  on  the 
subway,  for  instance,  would  fail  to  regis¬ 
ter  with  half  »)f  the  people  that  seC  my 
cartoons.  .-\  cartoon  based  on  a  street 
car  ’safety  isle’  would  make  no  impres¬ 
sion  in  cities  where  there  are  no  such 
zones.  Naturally,  surrounded  as  we  are 
here  in  this  city  with  this  sort  of  thing, 
ideas  occur  and  recur  with  such  ordinary 
things  as  their  background.  These  have 
to  be  thrown  out,  remorselessly  and  com¬ 
pletely — unless  you  can  adapt  your  idea 
to  another  medium. 

“It  is  the  very  common  events  that 
you  have  to  draw  from.  Anything  that 
even  hints  of  politics  is  out,  even  though 
(Continued  on  />age  56) 
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MARYLAND  LAW  OF  1896  SAFEGUARDS 
NEWSPAPER  MEN  IN  JURY  PROBE 

Act  of  Legislature  Followed  Refusal  of  Reporter  on  Baltimore 
Sun  to  Divulge  Source  of  Information — Editor 
Made  Judge  of  News 


(,By  lelruraph  to  EniTtm  &  Publisher) 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  6.— For 
thirty-three  years  the  Maryland 
newspaper  man  who  has  been  drawn  into 
court  and  asked  to  tell  where  he  got  in¬ 
formation  which  he  published  has  been 
able  to  refuse  to  tell  his  source  of  in¬ 
formation  and  to  escape  punishment  for 
such  refusal.  ^ 

This  resulted  from  a  situation  which 
arose  in  the  nineties  of  the  last  century, 
and  from  a  disposition  to  guard  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  press  which  has  marked  the 
Maryland  people  throughout  their  his¬ 
tory. 

As  it  is  told  by  those  who  remember 
the  circumstances  in  the  case,  this  is 
what  happened : 

John  Morris,  fhen  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  obtained  some 
information  which  had  to  do  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  grand  jury  for  Bal¬ 
timore  City. 

It  was  considered  vital  information 
and  the  grand  jury  summoned  him  be¬ 
fore  it  and  asked  thart  he  tell  them  where 
and  how  he  had  learned  the  information 
he  printed.  This  was  in  the  late  eighties. 

He  refused  to  tell  and  was  held  in 
contempt,  a  sheriff  being  placed  in  his 
home  for  several  days.  He  still  contin¬ 
ued  to  refuse  to  tell  and  the  contempt 
proceedings  against  him  were  finally 
dropped. 

Regarded  as  a  reputable  newspaper 
man,  Mr.  Morris’  action  in  refusing  to 
make  public  the  names  of  those  who  had 
given  him  information  with  the  under- 
sUnding  that  their  names  would  not  be 
disclosed,  excited  admiration  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  The  newspapers  of  Baltimore 
took  the  matter  up. 

Some  years  later  a  similar  incident 
occurred  involving  another  man  on  an¬ 
other  paper. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  that  of  1896,  the  following  act  was 
passed. 

“No  person  engaged  in,  connected  with 
or  employed  on  a  newspaper  or  journal 
shall  be  compelled  to  disclose,  in  any 
legal  proceedings  or  trial  or  before  any 
committee  of  the  Legislature  or  else¬ 
where,  the  source  of  any  information 
procured  or  obtained  by  him  for  and 
published  in  the  newspaper  on  and  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  connected  with  or 
employed” 

Few  efforts  involving  matters  of  major 
importance  have  been  made  since  the 
passage  of  that  act  to  force  a  newspaper 
man  to  tell  his  source  of  information. 
An  effort  was  made  several  years  ago 
by  the  state's  attorney  of  one  of  the 
Maryland  counties  to  force  the  editor  of 
the  Rt’ening  Sun  to  disclose  the  name  of 
the  writer  of  a  letter  which  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  latter’s  column  of  that 
paper  over  a  pseudonym.  The  writer 
had  attacked  the  administration  of  law 
in  the  county  seat.  The  state  attorney 
sought  to  make  the  editor  give  the  name 
of  the  writer.  • 

It  is  one  of  the  rigid  office  rules  of  the 
Sun  papers  that  .such  names  will  not  be 
disclosed.  The  editor,  on  being  sum¬ 
moned  into  court,  refused  to  give  the 
name. 

The  judge  sitting  in  the  case 
ruled  that,  since  the  editors  described 
these  letters  as  news,  they  were  news 
and  came  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law  just  quoted.  He  held  that  editors 
were  the  only  persons  who  could  qualify 
as  experts  on  what  was  and  wdiat  was 
not  news. 

The  name  was  not  disclosed  and  the 
editor  left  the  court  with  no  restraint  on 
his  future  actions. 

In  addition  to  the  act  above,  the  Mary¬ 
land  Bill  of  Rights  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing  in  reference  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press ; 

“Article  40 — The  liberty  of  the  press 
ought  to  be  inviolably  preserved ;  that 


every  citizen  of  the  state  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  speak,  write  and  publish  his 
sentiments  on  all  subjects,  being  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  privilege.” 

GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  BUYS  LAND 


St.  Louis  Daily  Will  Erect  5-Story  I 
Plant  on  339  x  212  Foot  Lot 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  7. — The  Globe 
Democrat  has  acquired  the  whole  block 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  12th  Boule¬ 
vard  and  Franklin  Avenue  for  a  new- 
building.  The  property  fronts  339  feet  on 
12th  Boulevard  and  212  feet  on  Frank¬ 
lin  avenue.  A  five-story  building  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  newspaper  will  be  erected. 

KEENE  RE-ELECTED 

Tom  Keene,  editor  of  the  Elkhart 
(Ind.)  Truth,  was  re-elected  president  of 
the  Indiana  Associated  Press  at  the 
semi-annual  meeting  held  last  week  in 
Indianapolis.  Miller  Ellingham,  editor 
of  the  Fort  IVayne  Journal-Gazette,  was 
re-elected  first  vice  president;  George  D. 
Crittenberger  of  the  Anderson  Btdletin, 
re-elected  second  vice  president,  and 
S.  P.  Ochiltree,  Indiana  correspondent  of 
the  Asociated  Press,  was  re-elected 
secretary. 

PUBUSHER  BUYS  WEEKLY 

Everett  W.  Pate,  publisher  of  the 
Rogers  (Ark.)  Daily  News,  recently 
purchased  the  Rogers  Democrat,  a 
weekly,  from  Erwin  Funk,  editor  of 
that  paper  for  33  years.  The  Democrat 
will  continue  as  a  weekly.  The  job 
printing  departments  of  both  the  Daily 
News  and  the  Democrat  have  been 
transferred  to  the  control  of  James  P. 
Shoffner,  former  owner  of  the  News, 
who  will  operate  them  from  the  News 
plant. 

CHANGES  IN  SAN  ANTONIO 

Changes  of  the  San  Antonio  Light 
copy  desk  have  followed  transfer  of  Sam 
Lucchese,  makeup  editor,  and  Harry 
Burkhalter  to  the  Atlanta  Georgian. 
Frank  Graham  of  the  desk  staff  is  now 
makeup  editor.  Yancy  Russell,  former 
automobile  editor  has  been  moved  to  the 
copy  desk  and  Warren  Derby,  former 
reporter,  made  auto  editor. 

OHIO  DAILY  MERGED 

The  Delaware  (O.)  Journal- Herald 
has  been  purchased  and  merged  with  the 
Ddfaware  Gazette,  W.  D.  Thomson, 
publisher.  J.  D.  Knowles,  owner  of  the 
Journal-Herald,  has  been  ill  for  several 
years  and  will  now  retire  from  the  news- 
jiaper  business. 

NEW  ONTARIO  DAILY 

The  Welland  (Ont.)  Tribune,  here¬ 
tofore  published  three  times  a  week,  be¬ 
came  a  daily  on  Nov.  4.  This  action 
followed  its  recent  asquisition  of  the 
Port  Colbome  Citizen.  The  daily  will 
be  known  as  the  Welland-Port  Colborne 
Evening  Tribune. 

NEW  COAST  DAILY 

The  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Press,  which 
was  started  Aug.  24, 1928,  as  a  semi-week¬ 
ly,  free  distribution  newspaper,  and  went 
on  a  paid  circulation  basis,  March  1,  1929, 
changed  over  to  a  daily  Nov.  1,  with 
United  Press  printer  telegraph  service. 
Same  S.  Josephson  is  editor  and  C.  P. 
Scates,  business  manager. 

REPRESENTS  VINCENNES  DAILY 

Ford-Parsons-Stetcher,  Inc.,  newspaper 
advertising  representatives,  on  Nov.  1 
assumed  national  repics«*ntation  of  the 
I^incennes  (Ind.)  Sun,  according  to  an 
announcement  made  this  week. 


ROGERS  GIVES  HOME-TOWN 
PAPER  A  HAND 

The  Claremore  (Okla.)  Progress 
will  be  known  to  millions  of 
people  the  world  over  because 
Will  Rogers,  noted  comedian  and 
paragrapher,  insisted  on  having  the 
newspaper  appear  with  him  in  his 
recent  motion  picture  “They  Had 
To  See  Paris.” 

Several  views  in  the  picture 
show  Rogers  reading  the  Clare- 
more  Progress  with  the  front  page 
and  masthead  in  full  view  of  the 
audience. 


DALE  LEAVES  ALBANY 
FOR  DETROIT  TIMES 

Made  Special  AasUtant  to  Editor  — 

Honored  at  Two  Dinner*  — 
Began  Newspaper  Work 
in  1909 

Albert  E.  Dale,  managing  editor  of 
the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Evening  News,  re¬ 
signed  this  week  to  become  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  editor  of  the  Detroit  Times, 
by  appointment  of  Roger  M.  Andrews, 
publisher. 

Mr.  Dale  was  honored  at  a  dinner 
given  by  his  associates  on  the  News  and 
again  at  a  dinner  given  by  members  of 
the  Round-Table  group  of  the  Albany 
Qub,  prior  to  his  departure  to  Detroit. 

Born  in  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  in  1890,  Mr. 
Dale  joined  the  staff  of  the  Albany 
Press-Knickerbocker-Ex  press  in  1909 
and  became  city  editor  the  following 
year.  Later  he  was  affiliated  with  the 
Associated  Press  and  the  New  York  Sun 
as  political  correspondent  at  the  Capitol. 
During  the  war  he  was  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  State  Defense 
Council  and  deputy  director  of  the  State 
Military  Census. 

In  1920  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald  and  a  year  later 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  iTomv/here 
he  resigned  in  October,  1922,  to  assist 
Frank  Clark,  managing  editor  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  Knickerbocker-Press,  in  starting 
the  Albany  Evening  News. 

He  rose  from  city  editor,  to  news  edi¬ 
tor,  to  managing  editor  of  the  News, 
while  directing  various  campaigns  for 
municipal  improvements  including  the 
Deeper  Hudson  waterways,  of  which  he 
was  a  pioneer  advocate.  His  editorial 
campaign  led  to  the  approval  of  the 
project  by  Congress  and  his  appointment 
as  a  member  of  the  Albany  Port  District 
commission. 

Mr.  Dale’s  position  on  the  News  will 
be  filled  by  Albert  Carson,  as  news  edi¬ 
tor. 

Appointment  of  Austin  J.  Scannell, 
former  Syracuse  newspaper  man,  as  city 
editor  of  the  Knickerbocker-Press,  suc¬ 
ceeding  John  Craddock,  resigned,  is 
announced  by  Walter  P.  Plummer,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Press  and  News. 

RAISING  AIR  RACE  FUND 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune ^  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Chicago  Air  Race 
corporation,  a  non-profit  company  or¬ 
ganized  to  underwrite  the  National  Air 
Races,  which  will  be  held  in  Chicago 
next  year.  The  corporation  has  set  out 
to  raise  $200,000  to  finance  the  races. 
Col.  McCormick  and  Homer  Guck,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and  Exam¬ 
iner,  have  each  contributed  $5,000  to  the 
fund,  and  S.  E.  Thomason,  publisher  of 
the  Dai\\  Illustrated  Times  has  con¬ 
tributed  $2,500. 

YEAR  BOOKS  WANTED 

Editor  &  Publisher  requires  a  num- 
lier  of  1929  Year  Books  and  Market 
Guides  and  will  pay  $1  for  copies  in 
good  condition  which  are  mailed  to  our 
office. 

ISAACS  PROMOTED 

Norman  Isaacs,  formerly  of  the  sports 
staff,  Indianapolis  Times,  has  been  made 
news  editor. 


LA  VARRE  CAN  SUE  l.P. 
IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Federal  Court  at  Columbia  Hold* 

That  Georgia  Gourt’*  Jurisdic¬ 
tion  Does  Not  Impair  Assets 
in  Other  State 

Jurisdiction  for  William  La  Varre’s 
$2,500,000  suit  against  the  International 
Paper  Company  and  the  International 
Paper  &  Power  Company  to  proceed 
in  South  Carolina  was  established,  so 
far  as  the  former  concern  is  involved, 
at  Columbia,  S.  C.  November  5  when 
Federal  Judge  J.  Lyles  Glenn  refused  to 
dismiss  the  newspaper  man’s  suit 
against  the  company  which  lent  him 
approximately  $9O0,OOO  to  purchase  four 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Judge’s  oral  decision,  later 
handed  down  in  writing,  made  in  open 
court,  in  effect  was : 

1.  La  Varre  had  not  acquired  any 
jurisdiction  of  the  International  Paper 
and  Power  Company. 

2.  La  Varre’s  contention  of  right  to 
attach  the  property  of  the  Santee- 
Cooper  project  and  of  the  Columbia 
Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  both 
subsidiaries  of  the  International,  is 
overruled. 

3.  Likewise  La  Varre’s  contention  of 
right  to  attach  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Columbia  Record  and  the  Spartanburg 
(S.C.)  Herald-Journal  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Sales  Company,  another 
subsidiary,  is  overruled. 

4.  La  Varre’s  contention  that  he  had 
a  right  to  attach  the  indebtedness  which 
he  owed  directly  to  the  Internationa 
Paper  Company  is  sustained. 

5.  La  Varre  has  the  right  to  attach 
the  equity  which  the  International 
Paper  Company  has  in  the  stock  of  the 
Columbia  and  Spartanburg  Corpora¬ 
tions. 

Judge  Glenn  declared  that  the  fact 
that  the  Publishing  Companies’  stocks 
were  held  in  the  custody  of  the  Georgia 
courts  for  operation  and  control  did 
not  abrogate  the  defendants’  equity  in 
the  stock  in  the  South  Carolina 
corporations. 


JOINS  PROMOTERS 

J.  B.  Keeney  With  Exposition  Msb- 
Hgement  Orgenixation 

J.  B.  Keeney,  for  the  past  two  years 
manager  of  Quantitative  Analysis  of  Me¬ 
dia,  and  prior  to  that  business  manager 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  for  severJ 
years,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Sundin 
Enterprises,  Inc.  This  organization  will 
direct  a  number  of  major  exposition  ac¬ 
tivities  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York,  the  first  to  be  the  National  Better 
Home  and  Apartment  Exposition,  March 
15-22,  1930.  . 

Before  joining  Editor  &  Publishex, 
Mr.  Keeney  had  worked  on  several  news¬ 
papers  in  the  east,  among  them  the  New 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register,  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Herald  and  Newark  (N.J.) 
1  edger. 


CURTIS  OPENS  RADIO  SHOW 

The  Washington  (D.C.)  Daily  News 
last  week  sponsored  a  three-day  radio 
show  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  which  was 
opened  by  Vice-President  Curtis,  w’hose 
address  was  broadcast  over  a  national 
hook-up.  The  exhibition  was  said  to 
have  been  attended  by  10,000  persons, 
including  many  prominent  Washington 
officials.  A  40-page  special  radio  section 
was  issued  by  the  newspaper  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  show.  For  this  sec¬ 
tion  three  members  of  the  President’s 
cabinet  and  two  senators  wrote  articles. 


CASTING  NEW  TYPE 

The  Lanston  Monotype  Machine 
Company  has  recently  completed  the 
making  of  matrices  for  casting  a  lower 
case  for  the  Broadway  Series  in  all 
sizes  from  12  to  36  point. 
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THE  LOCAL  SOUCITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 

Differences  in  Selling-Action  and  Cost  of  Advertising  in  Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday  Editions  Arise 
Largely  from  Method  of  Usage  for  Specific  Merchandising  Purposes 


STORE  methods  as  to  use  of  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  editions  fall 
under  two  general  practices.  These 
practices  are  in  a  sense  descriptive  of 
the  merchant’s  viewpoint  regarding  the 
action  or  effect  on  sales  of  different 
editions.  The  two  practices  in  brief  are: 

(1)  Using  any  or  all  editions  as  if 
there  existed  no  difference  in  the  nature, 
content  or  influence  of  each,  and  on  the 
assumption  that  all  editions  reach  the 
same  people  or  an  equal  number  and  in 
the  same  way.  In  short,  attributing  no 
difference  whatever  to  each  edition,  ex¬ 
cept  the  time  of  day  it  is  published; 

(2)  Using  each  edition  with  a  clearly 
defined  sales  objective  and  employing 
an  advertising  method — including  mer¬ 
chandise  and  copy  presentation — that  fits 
the  objective  and  the  edition  used  to 
accomplish  the  objective. 

As  a  rule  the  advertiser  (merc^nt 
or  otherwise)  who  holds  the  first  view¬ 
point  looks  on  newspaper  advertising 
only  as  a  reaching  mechanism.  He 
places  value  on  the  numerical  aspect  of 
the  paper’s  circulation,  its  quantitative 
power,  but  little  or  none  on  the  qualita¬ 
tive  element.  The  advertiser  holding 
the  second  viewpoint  places  value  not 
only  on  the  quantity  of  circulation  but 
sees  an  extra  element  of  sales-power  in 
the  character  of  the  paper.  He  ascril^s 
a  degree  or  a  difference  of  personality 
to  the  circulation  of  each  kind  of  edi¬ 
tion.  Whether  or  not  he  realizes  why 
the  differences  exist  or  why  they  are  of 
importance  to  him  is  another  question. 
If  he  does,  he  is  more  likely  and  more 
able  to  employ  each  edition  in  terms 
of  its  intrinsic  effectiveness.  Many 
otherwise  able  merchants  and  sales 
managers  seem  to  fall  short  on  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  audience,  sales  action  and 
nature  of  the  three  editions.  This  is 
probably  due  in  general  to  lack  of 
imagination,  vague  appreciation  of  how 
really  different  the  circulations  are  in 
character,  even  if  they  arej  of  equal  size 
numerically. 

Solicitors  who  are  confronted  with 
difficulties  in  selling  one  edition  against 
another,  morning  against  evening,  week¬ 
day  against  Sunday,  have  an  advantage 
in  many  instances  if  they  can  describe 
the  character  of  their  papers  in  these 
three  terms : 

As  to  how  news  presentation  (reader 
value)  differs  between  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday; 

As  to  how  speed  of  returns  (degree 
of  responsiveness)  is  exerted  by  each 
kind  of  edition;  and 
As  to  how  circulation  action  (extent 
of  responsiveness)  is  affected  by  the 
land  of  goods  featured  in  space. 

These  things  in  place  of  or  in  addition 
to  arguments  about  the  class  of  people 
reached,  wealth  and  buying  capacity, 
coverage  zones,  etc.,  because  nothing  so 
clearly  indicates  differences  as  checked 
sales  as  brought  in  by  each  kind  of 
edition. 

In  addition  to  the  following  general 
differences  of  performance,  gathered 
over  many  years  of  checking,  a  specific 
illustration  is  shown  in  the  chart.  The 
selection  used  is  a  composite  of  20  to 
30  such  selections  since  the  checking  was 
made  for  different  stores  and  on  dif¬ 
ferent  sets  of  papers.  The  returns 
shown  are,  however,  those  of  a  single 
checking  and  are  used  here  because  the 
variations  in  direct  returns  are  fairly 
typical  of  scores  of  checkings  on  the 
same  type  of  items  and  values. 

The  following  comparisons  show  gen¬ 
eral  trends,  not  invariable  performance, 
but  rather  typical. 

MORNIN'^G  CIRCULATIONS  give 
more  performance,  in  the  average  city, 
on  first  floor  departments  and  on  lines 
supplying  convenience  and  necessity 
needs  such  as  electrical  appliances, 
stoves,  small  kitchen  conveniences,  men’s 
hosiery  and  underwear,  infants’  goods, 
shoes,  hats  and  lesser  items  of  outer 
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Article  X 

Typical  Selection  of  Items  to  Illustrate  Variations  in  Volume 
Returns  on  Space  Used  in  Different  Editions. 

Total  Store  Sales,  daily  average,  $8000. 

Notice  size  of  direct  returns  as  drawn  by  each  edition  for  each  item  group. 
Advertised  Items  Direct  Returns  as  drawn  by  — 


A 

Boy’s  suits 

Girl’s  coats 

Women’s  shoes 

Morning  Paper 

$200 

Evening  Paper 

$300 

Sunday  Paper 

$100 

B 

Men’s  shirts 

Silk  neckties 

Men’s  hats 

$150 

$200 

$75 

C 

Housewares 

Homefurnishings 

Table  Linens 

$350 

$150 

$400 

D 

Women’s  hosiery 
Handbags 

Costume  jewelry 

$300 

$500 

$600 

Total  direct  returns: 

$1000 

$1150 

$1175 

On  an  $8000  day  direct  returns  should  run  nearly  $2000  on  any  edition 
in  a  big  city  and  on  standard  values. 

C  and  D  were  the  featured  items,  those  on  which  quick  movement  and 
large  volume  was  needed.  Notice  which  editions  gave  the  best  performance 
on  C.  and  D. 

Non>advertised  items  (departmental  returns)  ran  high  on  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  papers  but  not  so  high  on  Sunday.  This  is  typical  and  demonstrates  a 
fairly  definite  principle  as  outlined  in  body  of  article. 


apparel.  This  holds  good  in  many  cities 
mainly  because  of  common  similarity 
in  morning  shopping  habits  of  various 
populations. 

EVENING  PAPERS,  everything  else 
being  equal,  draw  better  on  merchandise 
in  continuous  demand  by  families  and 
households,  like  notions,  domestics,  bed¬ 
ding,  silks,  curtains,  millinery,  linens, 
dress  accessories,  personal  furnishings 
and  so  on.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  this  rule  applies  only  when  a  close 
and  consistent  schedule  is  used,  four  to 
five  insertions  a  week  in  the  same  paper, 
Put  the  trend  is  unmistakable  if  results 
are  checked  consistently  and  against  a 
known  standard.  For  the  average  store, 
the  most  practical  checking  standard  is 
a  60-day  average  of  advertised  returns. 
Thus,  if  direct  returns  are  found  to 
average  $1200  a  day  for  a  store  doing 
$5600  total  daily,  $1200  is  safe  to  check 
against,  making  allowance  for  normal 
variations  in  seasons,  days  of  the  week 
and  so  on. 

Combining  the  same  set  of  advertised 
items  in  evening  editions  and  morning 
papers  of  the  day  following  influences 
the  speed  with  which  daily  volume  is 
brought  into  the  store — brings  a  large 
percentage  of  sales  in  before  3  p.  m. 
This  helps  the  competitive  standing  of 
a  store.  Repetition  of  items  seems  to 
have  an  amplifying  effect  on  circulation 
drawing-power.  Combined  edition  cir¬ 
culations,  especially  in  metropolitan 
cities,  draw  well  on  musical  instruments, 
radios,  cameras,  safety  razors,  popular 
priced  jewelry,  luggage,^  food  products 
and  sporting  goods.  This  is  because  of 
the  type  of  appeal  behind  the  goods. 

SUNDAY  CIRCULATIONS  draw 
notably  well  on  style  and  fashion  items, 
personality  goods,  new  products  or  newly 
advertised  products,  high-priced  mil¬ 
linery.  oriental  rugs,  pianos  and  high- 
priced  art  wares  such  as  statuary,  valu¬ 
able  clocks,  antiques  and  expensive  gems. 
This  is  not  so  much  because,  as  it  would 
seem,  only  wealthy  people  read  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition  but  because  such  items  seem 
to  hold  more  intense  interest  for  Sunday 
readers.  Also  Sunday  circulations  are 
usually  large,  a  requirement  to  get 


volume  sales  on  high-priced  goods. 

Another  effect  of  Sunday  circulation 
is  illustrated  on  the  chart  by  the  type 
of  goods  on  which  direct  returns  are 
highest,  group  D.  These  items  are 
known  as  personality  goods,  those  that 
enhance  the  personality  of  the  wearer. 
Almost  invariably  sales  on  these  items 
run  high  on  Monday.  That  is  why  they 
draw  high  on  Sunday  circulation,  not 
the  reverse. 

Another  reason,  in  big  cities,  is  that 
personality  items  are  frequently  featured 
in  rotogravure  where  details  of  design 
and  style  show  up  clearly.  This  adds  to 
response  per  item. 

This  is  the  tenth  article  by  Mr.  Hub- 
bart.  Another  article  will  appear  next 
toeek. 

DAILY  REORGANIZED 

Hagerstown  (Md.)  Globe  Also 
Installing  New  Equipment 

Following  a  complete  reorganization 
and  refinancing  of  the  Globe  Publishing 
Company,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.  The 
Evenino  Globe,  established  in  February, 
1879,  will  on  or  around  the  first  of  the 
new  year,  emerge  in  more  modern  guise. 

At  that  time  the  paper  will  be 
enlarged  and  will  have  replaced  its  old 
flat  bed  press  and  inadequate  equipment 
with  a  modern  32  page  Goss  press  and  a 
new  stereotyping  plant.  Work  on  a 
brick  and  glass  addition  to  the  present 
building  to  house  the  new  press  will 
start  in  a  few  days. 

It  is  planned  to  publish  an  inaugural 
edition  of  64  pages  on  or  around 
Jan.  1. 

The  Evening  Globe  and  the  Weekly 
Globe  are  published  by  the  Globe  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  of  Hagerstown,  Md., 
Ellsworth  Roulette,  W.  Harry  Angle, 
and  John  D.  Dunn.  Francis  J.  Reall, 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  is  editor. 

'The  department  heads  are ;  Brewer 
L.  Stouffer,  business  and  advertising 
ir  .nager;  Robert  L.  Highbarger,  audi¬ 
tor;  I.  Preston  Usilton,  city  editor;  L. 
McWilliams,  sporting  editor ;  Miss  Doro- 
the  Nissely,  society  editor ;  W.  Joseph 


Wills,  circulation  manager,  Clarence 
Brown,  composing  room  foreman. 

Air.  Reall  succeeds  Leonard  D. 
Emmett  as  editor  of  the  Globe. 

ADVERTISING  VIEWED 
AS  “FARM  RELIEF’ 

Hat  Greatly  Increated  Consumption 
of  Many  Products,  Don  Fran¬ 
cisco  Tells  Fresno  Ad 
Club 

What  advertisii^  is  doing  to  give 
“farm  relief’’  by  increasing  the  demand 
for  agricultural  products  was  told  by 
Don  Francisco,  vice-president  of  Lord  &  , 
Thomas  and  Logan  advertising  agency, 
peaking  before  the  Fresno  Advertising 
Club,  last  week. 

Among  the  achievements  of  consistent 
advertising  he  cited  the  increase  in  per 
capita  consumption  of  oranges  in  Amer¬ 
ica  from  32  a  year  to  70;  also  the  in¬ 
crease  in  per  capita  consumption  of 
raisins  from  1.86  pounds  a  year  to  2.9 
pounds.  He  pointed  out  that  the  sale  of 
California  raisins  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  had  been  developed  by  aggressive 
advertising  from  10,053  tons  in  1924  to 
39,046  tons  in  1928,  and  that  the  sale  of 
California  raisins  in  Canada  had  over¬ 
come  a  three-cent  handicap  in  preferen¬ 
tial  tariffs  and  increased  twice  as  much 
as  the  sale  of  Australian  raisins  in  the 
last  three  years. 

As  another  example  he  cited  the  fact 
that  per  capita  consumption  of  lettuce 
increased  in  three  years  from  Ij^ 
pounds  a  year  to  7  pounds  a  year,  n^ 
because  lettuce  itself  was  advertised,  but 
because  advertisers  of  oranges,  walnuts, 
asparagus  and  other  products  pictured 
salads  in  their  advertising. 

“The  lesson  is  clear,’’  he  said.  “It  is 
possible  to  stimulate  demand  by  making 
known  the  desirable  features  of  a  prod¬ 
uct,  and  it  behooves  every  industry  that 
wishes  to  maintain  or  expand  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  its  products  to  seek  out  and 
publicize  the  facts  about  its  goods  that 
will  interest  and  benefit  consumers. 

“The  farmer,  who  must  take  the  loss 
resulting  from  insufficient  demand,  also 
pockets  the  increase  when  strong  demand 
enhances  prices.  Therefore  he,  more 
than  any  other  factor,  should  be  willing 
to  support  advertising. 

“We  can  mak  e  people  want  more 
raisins  or  grapes  or  oranges  by  remind¬ 
ing  them  often  of  their  deliciousness,  by 
pointing  out  their  healthfulness,  and  by 
teaching  new  uses.  This  educational 
work  can  be  accomplished  by  house-to- 
house  calls,  convention  lectures,  or  any 
other  methods,  but  the  cheapest  and  most 
effective  medium  yet  discovered  is  ad-, 
vertising.’’ 

Mr.  Francisco  gave  credit  to  Sun- 
,  Maid  raisin  advertising  single-handed  for 
I  doubling  the  consumption  of  raisins  in 
fifteen  years.  He  added  that  “Sun- 
Maid.  in  1930,  will  hold  its  place  as  one 
I  of  America’s  greatest  advertisers.” 

Among  other  advertising  plans,  he  said 
1  that  full  pages  in  color  would  be  used  in 
i  fourteen  Sunday  newspapers. 

There  will  be  a  special  campaign  on 
1  the  5-cent  package  of  Sun-Maid  raisins. 

I  CHICAGO  SPECIAL  APPOINTED 

The  Sawytr- Ferguson  Company,  919 
,  North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives,  has  brth  ap¬ 
pointed  western  advertising  representa- 
’  tive  for  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader. 


GASKELL  SAILS  FOR  EUROPE  ' 

C.  W.  Gaskell,  vice-president  of  R. 
Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  sailed  for  Europe  Nov.  1 
on  the  Olympic  on  a  business  trip.  He  is 
expected  back  early  in  December. 
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Romances  of  American  Journalism 


Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


yXI  HKX  the  ever-youthful  owners  of  a 
small-town  newspai)er  can  make  their 
silver  jubilee  of  publication  a  communit\ 
festival  and  more,  with  leaders*  of  their 
own  state  and  other  commonwealths  join¬ 
ing  with  fellow-citizens  and  neighbors 
from  nearby  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  testi¬ 
monial  ceJebration, 
it  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  t  he 
romance  in  their 
achievement 
is  greater  than 
ordinary.  The  Nae- 
ter  Brothers,  Fred 
and  George,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Cape 
Girardeau  (Mo.) 

Southeast  Missou¬ 
rian,-  commemorat¬ 
ed  their  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary 
of  cumulative  suc¬ 
cess  with  a  three- 
day  event  recently, 
which,  in  many 
respects,  outshone 
the  average  trade- 
promotion  demon¬ 
stration. 

The  Naeter  bro¬ 
thers  say  in  pride 
and  not  with  boast¬ 
fulness  that  they 
have  built  a  pow¬ 
erful  enterprise  for 
the  common  good 
from  a  contemiU- 
ible  sheet  which 
drew  the  sarcasm 
of  a  pt)pular  rival 
and  the  ridicule  of 
the  masses.  They 
had  $425  in  the 
bank  when  they 
l)ought  a  moribund 
weekly  twenty-five 
ago  in  Cape  (jirar- 
deau,  but  the  de¬ 
posit  to  their  credit 
was  not  only  de¬ 
pleted  $200  by  the 
initial  payment, 
hut  also  was  more 
than  offset  b  y 
“promises  to  pay.” 

Now  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  their  news¬ 
paper  and  printing 
plant  is  estimated 
at  more  than  $400,000,  and  they  maintain 
that  the  bona  fide  circulation  of  the 
Southeast  Missourian  exceeds  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  city. 

The  esteem  in  which  the  Naeter  broth¬ 
ers  are  held  at  home  and  abroad  was 
shown  at  their  jubilee  celebration.  The 
banquet  was  attended  by  400  persons. 
Gov.  H.  S.  Caulfield  of  Missouri  set 
aside  special  business  to  take  part  in  the 
festival  and  deliver  the  principal  address. 
Editors  and  publishers  from  St.  Louiis, 
Kansas  City  and  other  places  in  the 
state,  with  virtually  all  the  editors  and 
publishers  in  Southeast  Missouri,  went  to 
Cape  Girardeau  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  successful  brothers.  Officers  of  press 
organizations  and  concerns  allied  with 
the  publishing  business  also  were  on 
hand. 

The  romance  in  the  triumph  of  the 
Naeter  brothers  consists,  in  the  opinion 
of  these  who  have  followed  their  efforts 
through  years,  in  holding  up  to  their 
community  the  ideals  of  progress  and 
betterment.  With  their  ambition  to 
build  up  a  better  newspaper,  they  have 
striven  constantly  to  quicken  public  spirit 
and  develop  both  a  better  and  bigeer 
city.  Friendly  character  has  featured 
their  policy  and  endeavors. 

Though  fortune  played  some  part  in 
bringing  the  Maeters  to  Cape  Girardeau, 
and  tossed  romance  into  their  affairs, 
they  were  obliged  to  rely  on  the  romance 
of  hard  work  in  order  to  materialize  on 
chance.  Accident,  abetted  by  error,  led 
them  into  the  Cape  Girardeau  venture. 


By  J.  N.  FINING 


liut  lahiir  and  sacrifice  made  persistent 
exactions  on  them,  especially  in  the 
earlier  years  of  their  struggle. 

“It  takes  work  to  establish  a  paper," 


;/ 
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said  George  Naeter.  "h'or  the  first  ten 
years  the  publishers  worked  from  seven 
in  the  morning  to  midnight,  seven  days 
a  week.  For  the  first  five  years  not  a 
day  was  missed  by  any  of  us.  During 
the  first  ten  years  not  a  member  of  the 
firm  had  a  vacation  of  more  than  three 
days  at  a  time.  During  the  first  ten 
years  not  a  member  of  the  firm  ever 
drew  at  one  time  more  than  $50.  And  it 
seems  that  the  more  the  business  grows 
the  more  work  it  requires.” 

The  Naeters  have  done  even  more  than 
establish  a  newspaper  with  a  widespread 
influence  and  have  housed  it  in  a  home 
which,  they  contend,  is  unexcelled  (per¬ 
haps  unequalled)  by  that  of  any  daily  of 
like  size  in  like  environment.  They  have 
been  a  force  through  the  constructive 
policy  which  they  have  pursued  in  add¬ 
ing  to  the  beauty,  wealth,  size  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  city  and  improving  the 
general  living  conditions  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  and  its  neighbors. 

“There  was  one  big  store  on  Broad¬ 
way  when  we  dropped  into  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau,"  Fred  Naeter  stated.  “Now  we 
have  a  most  attractive  main  mercantile 
street,  with  up-to-date  stores.” 

All  over  Missouri  and  in  a  considera¬ 
ble  part  of  the  West,  the  fame  of  the 
brothers  has  spread.  It  is  a  matter  of 
eeneral  knowledge  that  their  realF"  amaz¬ 
ing  influence  and  unusual  success  are 
founded  on  their  loyalty  to  their  city  and 
their  unabating  efforts  to  advance  its 
prosperity.  Neither  Fred  nor  (jeorge  ad¬ 
mit  that  they,  either  singly  or  collec- 


prisr.  His  salary  in  Shelbina  was  $5  a 
week,  which,  of  course,  he  gladly  gave 
lively,  deserve  si)ecial  credit  for  the  ad-  up  for  the  honor  of  proprietorship.  But 
vancement  of  the  community.  Kecogni-  after  a  few  months  he  decided  that  his 
tion  of  their  work  is  given  by  others.  ])revious  salary  was  more  flattering,  and 
“Our  centennial  edition  indicated  what  resigne<l  his  control  of  the  Hunnewell 

paper.  He  worked 
'  for  several  other 

papers  following 
this  experience, 
eventually  landing 
in  St.  Louis  where 
he  was  a  printer 
on  the  Globe-Dem¬ 
ocrat — at  the  same 
time  Fred  was 
working  on  the  St. 
Louis  Star. 

Fred  learned  the 
printing  trade  in 
Shelbina,  and  with 
Frederic  J.  Has- 
kin  as  a  partner, 
bought  and  con¬ 
ducted  the  Shel- 
hina  Torchlight. 
■After  selling  this 
paper  for  $5,000, 
they  launched  a 
pretentious  weekly, 
the  Record,  in 
Quincy,  Ill.  .Al¬ 
though  this  was  an 
exceptionally  good 
publication, 
it  broke  Mr.  Nae¬ 
ter,  who  took  em¬ 
ployment  with  the 
Q  u  i  It  c  y  D  ail  y 
Journal.  He  was 
transferred  from 
one  department  to 
the  other,  disap- 
I)ointing  the  man¬ 
agement  in  each, 
yet  was  offered 
an  interest  in  the 
paper. 

Then  he  got  a 
job  at  his  trade  on 
the  St.  Louis  Star. 
He  was  induced  to 
take  over  a  paper 
in  Alexandria,  La. 
This  proved  to  be 
the  organ  of  a 
political  clique,  and 
Fred  after  14 
months  returned  to 
the  St.  Louis  Star. 
■Attracted  by  a 
steamboat  advertisement,  “Special  Ex¬ 
cursion  on  Steamer  Chester  to  Cape 
(iirardeau  and  Return — only  $5,”  Fred 
and  George  decided  to  squander  a  little 
money  on  an  outing.  They  were  work¬ 
ing  at  their  trade  on  St.  Louis  dailies. 
It  was  Sept.  24,  1904,  when  they  arrived 
in  Cape  Girardeau,  a  town  of  which 
they  had  never  heard  until  they  read  the 
steamboat  advertisement.  The  town  im¬ 
pressed  them  rather  as  a  joke  than  an 
opportunity. 

Ben  Adams,  who  published  the  one 
daily  paper,  tendered  them  his  institu¬ 
tion  for  $5,000.  This  too,  was  a  jest, 
as  they  had  just  spent  five  dollars  each. 
Next  they  heard  of  a  newspaper  which 
had  failed,  and  were  urged  to  buy  it. 
Subsequently  they  found  out  why  the 
paper  was  exploited  so  earnestly  to  them 
— an  unpaid  mortgage  note  of  $1,‘500. 

The  owners  kept  at  the  Naeters  and 
at  length  offered  them  the  Republican, 
as  it  was  then  called,  at  $400,  of  which 
$200  was  to  be  a  down-payment.  They 
raised  $425  and  returned  to  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau  and  took  over  the  concern.  .After 
they  had  made  the  payment  of  $200.  they 
learned  that  a  new  paper  had  been  started 
while  the  negotiations  were  progressing. 
They  wished  they  had  remained  at  their 
trade  at  a  weekly  stipend. 

Ben  Adams,  the  publisher  who  had 
given  them  the  chance  to  buy  his  daily 
entertained  his  readers  with  jokes  and 
sarcasms  concerning  the  Nacter’s  plight. 
“We  owed  much  to  Mr.  Adams  for 
(Continued  on  page  .54) 
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a  live  and  beautiful  city  Cape  (iirardeau 
is.”  said  Fred,  “and  what  a  public-spirited 
community  we  have.  Our  people  have 
not  only  built  up  a  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  center,  but  an  educational  cen¬ 
ter.  Our  community  has  been  main¬ 
spring  of  public  improvements  in  our 
section  of  Missouri,  as  well  as  in  our 
town  and  county.” 

While  the  brothers  had  the  experience 
necessary  to  success  in  a  city  of  this 
type,  they  located  in  Cape  Girardeau  by 
chance,  persuasion,  insistence,  and,  to 
some  extent,  duplicity.  Before  locating 
there  they  had  gone  through  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  printing  and  publishing 
business  in  comparatively  small  ways  in 
several  places.  They  probably  had 
learned  more  through  the  downs  that  the 
ups,  and  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  they 
would  have  abandoned  the  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau  venture  in  despir.  had  they  not 
previously  met  with  failure  and  disap¬ 
pointment. 

The  romance  of  their  success  stands 
out  as  an  edifying  lesson  to  every  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  small-town  paper  ana  to  most 
editors  of  metropolitan  dailies.  They 
won  out  bv  undertaking  practical  com¬ 
munity  uplift  and  opposing  pernicious  in¬ 
fluences.  Even  when  their  task  was 
hardest  thev  refused  assistance  from  any 
source  which  might  stultify  their  con¬ 
structive  policy. 

The  Naeters  were  born  in  Shelbina. 
Mo.  (Jeorge,  while  working  on  the 
Shelbina  Democrat  as  a  printer,  received 
as  a  present  the  Hunneu’cll  (Mo.)  Enter- 
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INSINCERE  COPY  HD 
BY  CHICAGO  GROUP 


CLOTHING  FIRM  USING  TELEPHOTO  TO 
SPEED  ‘‘NEWS  ADS”  TO  DAILIES 


PITTSBURGH  TYPO  OBLIGES 
STORE  ADVERTISER 

CHARLES  F.  DANVERS,  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  recently  told  this  story  in 
his  colmun: 

'The  hoys  in  the  composing 
room  are  telling  one  about  a 
printer  on  one  of  the  Pittsburgh 
dailies  who  set  up  a  store  adver¬ 
tisement  in  which  some  dresses 
were  offered  for  sale  at  $6.95  each. 
A  proof  was  sent  to  the  store  for 
approval  and  in  due  time  came 
back  marked  for  corrections, 
changes  in  type,  etc.  Among  the 
notations  was  the  following: 
‘Make  price  smaller.’ 

“He  did.  The  store  people 
meant  smaller  type  but  he  thought 
they  wanted  the  price  knocked 
down  and  so  he  made  it  $6.25.” 


Advertising  Council  Endorses  Stand 
of  A.A.A.A.  Against  Paid 
Testimonials  in  Reso¬ 
lution 


Hart  Schaffner  &.  Marx  Sending  Artist  and  Style  Observers 
to  Big  Sporting  Events — Copy  Placed  in 
200  Newspapers 

Advertising  methods  that  are  new  Marconi  records,  beating  the  news 
right  in  step  with  the  high-speed  services  with  their  transmission  of  pic- 
methods  used  by  the  most  enterprising  tures  of  the  event,  according  to  Mr. 
newspapers  today  are  being  demonstrated  Chapin. 

by  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  in  an  in-  At  the  Pebble  Beach  tournament, 
teresting  series  of  advertisements  cov-  Lenz,  the  artist  flew  to  Los  Angeles 

with  his  sketches,  which  were  in  Chi¬ 
cago  papers  the  next  morning. 

The  sketches  for  successful  transmis¬ 
sion  by  telephoto  require  a  special  tech¬ 
nique,  demanding  extra  weight  in  the 
lines,  and  Lenz  seems  to  have  mastered 
the  technique.  He  has  been  on  the  staff 
of  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  for  about 
five  years. 

Mr.  Chapin,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  company’s  advertising  staff 
for  more  than  sixteen  years,  plans  to 
cover  every  important  fashion  event  of 
the  year  and  publish  the  art  illustrations 
while  the  events  are  still  red-hot  news. 
The  advertisements,  placed  by  Hart 
Schaffner  &  Marx,  carry  the  dealer’s 
names  in  the  cities  in  which  they  appear, 
but  the  series  has  proved  so  popular 
that  many  smaller  dealers  have  used  the 
service  on  their  own  hook  for  their  in¬ 
dividual  ads.  The  company’s  copy  is 
prepared  by  its  own  advertising  staff 
and  placed  through  Williams  and  Cun- 
nyngham,  6  North  Michigan  avenue. 


The  board  of  directors  of  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Advertising  Council,  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  at  the  'ooard’s  October  meet¬ 
ing,  supported  the  siand  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  on 
the  use  of  insincere  testimonials.  The 
following  resolution  was  prepared  and 
sent  to  John  Benson,  president  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  A.,  by  the  resolutions  committee: 

“Whereas,  advertising  is  an  essential 
aid  in  the  interchange  of  products,  and 
as  such  is  an  important  part  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  structure  of  society,  and 

“Whereas,  any  advertising  that  is  not 
truthful,  honest  and  sound  tends  to  de¬ 
stroy  public  confidence  in  all  business ; 
therefore,  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce  heartily  commends  and  endorses 
the  efforts  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  to  abolish  the 
use  of  insincere  or  paid-for  testimonials 
in  advertising. 

“We  believe  such  use  of  insincere  or 
purchased  testimonials  undermines  con¬ 
fidence  and  creates  suspicion  of  all  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  minds  of  the  public  and 
is  an  injury  to  all  advertisers.” 

The  resolutions  committee  consisted  of 
Mason  Warner,  chairman ;  E.  W.  Houser 
and  E.  R.  Shaw. 


What  happened  at  the  F-ll 

YALE  BOWL  •‘*1 

on  October  Ih-  ^ 


220-PAGE  SPECIAL  EDITION 

Coincident  with  the  opening  of  its  new 
home,  the  San  Antonio  Express  issued  on 
Oct.  29  a  220-page  special  edition.  Indus¬ 
trial  and  agricultural  conditions  were 
N.  W.  DURHAM  HONORED  reviewed,  and  a  full  description  of  the 
A  tribute  was  paid  recently  to  Nelson  pl^^’t  was  included  in  the  edition. 

W.  Durham,  editor  emeritus  of  the 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review 
when  the  Spokane  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  presented  him  with  a  testimonial 
banquet.  The  occasion  was  the  40th 
anniversary  of  Durham’s  arrival  in  Spo¬ 
kane  when  he  came  to  take  charge  of 
the  Spokane  Falls  Review.  About  150 
were  present  at  the  banquet. 


WALLACH  BROTHERS 


W  Ann  Arbor 
■  I  there  are 

J  7,774  families  and 

The  Ann  Arbor  — 

Daily  News 
NET  PAID 
City  Circulation  7,689 
Total  10,875 

Like  all  other  Booth  Nmwzpa- 
pera  the  Ann  Arbor  Daily  News 
has  a  reader  interest  and  reader 
confidence  that  insures  com¬ 
plete  reading  and  results  to 
their  advertisers.  It  is  as  metro¬ 
politan  in  its  makeup  as  any 
big  city  newspaper  and  carried  A 
over  6,800,000  lines  of  paid^ 
advertising  last  year. 


National  Financial 
Lineage  Shows 
Deeided  Increase 


The  sports  stories  played  Yale 
Blue  against  Army  Black  and  Gold 
on  the  gridiron,  but  the  style 
artist  found  his  story  in  the 
80,000  spectators  who  lined  the 
Yale  Bowl. 

ering  men’s  styles  as  viewed  at  im¬ 
portant  sports  events  throughout  the 
country  and  even  in  Europe  The  most 
recent  example  was  the  advertisement 
which  appeared  in  about  200  newspapers 
from  coast  to  coast  on  “What  happened 
at  the  Yale  Bowl  on  Oct.  26”  as  seen 
by  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  artists  and 
style  observers. 

Three  style  observers  checked  the 
men’s  clothes  as  the  football  fans  en¬ 
tered  the  Yale  bowl  and  Hub  Lenz, 
artist,  made  hundreds  of  sketches.  The 
party  left  the  bowl  at  the  end  of  the 
third  quarter,  sped  in  a  waiting  cab  to 
the  railroad  station  and  took  a  train  for 
New  York.  There  the  sketches  were 
placed  and  photographed  at  the  offices 
of  the  New  York  Times,  then  tele- 
photoed  to  Chicago  and  through  to  Los 
Angeles,  appearing  in  advertisements  in 
those  cities  on  Monday  morning  and  in 
all  the  western  states  Tuesday. 

The  idea  of  covering  men’s  styles  in 
this  way  and  broadcasting  them  while 
the  events  at  which  they  are  observed 
are  still  news  was  conceived  by  C.  W. 
Chapin,  advertising  manager  of  Hart 
Schaffner  &  Marx,  with  headquarters 
in  Chicago.  The  plan  was  first  used  in 
covering  the  Princeton  house  parties 
last  May  and  proved  so  successful  that 
it  has  since  been  used  at  the  Kentucky 
derby,  the  Ascot  races  in  England  when 
Reigh  Count  ran,  the  Pebble  Beach 
golf  tournament  w’hen  Bobby  Jones 
drew  a  huge  gallery,  and  the  opening  of 
the  World’s  Series  games  in  Chicago. 
The  latest  event  to  be  thus  covered  was 
the  United  Hunts  meet  at  Belmont  Park 
this  week. 

In  the  case  of  the  Ascot  Races,  the 
transmission  of  the  sketches  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  advertisements  in  the  United 
States  the  following  day  established 


JuHt  one  year  ngo,  the  Waterbary 
Ameriean  predented  it*  flmt  flnan- 
elal  extra.  Thin  wan  (and  still  is) 
the  oniy  flnanriai  extra  published 
by  any  newspaper  in  Waterbary. 
This  edition  has  been  exceptionally 
weii  received  inasmuch  as  it  gives 
the  reports  of  Waii  Street  activities 
at  5  P.M.  which  is  hoars  before  the 
metropoiitan  extras  can  reach  our 
city. 

The  morning  Repnbiican  also  car¬ 
ries  a  compiete  resume  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  day’s  activities  in  the  flnanciai 
worid. 

With  the  addition  of  the  flnanciai 
extra,  local  lineage  In  the  flnanciai 
classification  showed  a  decided  in¬ 
crease.  Nationally,  the  increase  has 
been  more  gradual.  During  the 
third  quarter  (July,  August  and 
September)  of  IB28,  the  Republican 
ft  American  rarried  20,986  lines  of 
financial  national  advertising. 
During  the  same  period  of  1929,  the 
national  flnanriai  lineage  totalled 
36,280  —  an  increase  of  73%  over  the 
previous  year. 
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f  Iowa 


The  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune 

has  the  largest  circulation 

of  any  daily  newspaper 

in  Northwestern  Iowa 
in  Northeastern  Iowa 
in  Southwestern  Iowa 
in  Southeastern  Iowa 


Circulation  exceeds  230,000  daily 
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CAR  DEALER  AND  HIS  ORGANIZATION 
TOPIC  OF  FRUITFUL  TABER  CAMPAIGN 

Local  Newspaper  Copy  of  New  England  Reo  Representative 
Wasn’t  Always  Pretty,  but  It  Sold  Cars  by  Selling 
the  Men  Behind  Them 


WHAT  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  significant  tests  of  localized 
automobile  dealer  copy  has  been  in 
process  since  the  early  part  of  this  year 
and  has  progressed  to  the  point  where 
it  has  proved  to  be  unusually  profitable  to 
both  manufacturer  and  dealer.  The  ex¬ 
periment  was  conducted  by  Russell  P, 


was  used  to  good  advantage  in  May  when 
the  art  work  in  the  copy  was  a  decided 
stimulus  to  the  Spring  car  buyer.  The 
two-inch  letters  “TABER,"  however, 
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himself :  “Salesmen  are  your  most  care¬ 
ful  readers  of  copy  and  if  you  fill  their 
minds  with  strong  arg’uments  you  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  helping  them 
sell  your  cars.” 

Taber,  though  not  an  advertising  man 
by  profession,  has  the  advantage  of  be¬ 
ing  gifted  along  merchandising  lines  and 
is  highly  regarded  by  the  Reo  company 
for  his  ability  in  this  direction. 

“One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  our  plan  is  the  spread  of  the  idea  to 
our  dealers,”  Mr.  Taber  points  out. 
“They  are  observing  the  advantages  in 


Newspaper  men  who  have  watched  the 
development  of  the  experiment  in  Hart¬ 
ford  say  that  it  marks  the  beginning  of 


N*  Ammmmt  tawv  AiijiAm  toeto  Ti«KrS..Aad  Aw  A*  W 

An  effective  tie-up  %vith  the  national 
copy  is  an  occasional  feature  of  the 
plan.  This  tie-up  was  arranged 
largely  to  direct  attention  to  a  window 
display  of  the  “car  of  the  month.” 

Taber,  Inc.  of  Hartford,  Conn,  and 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Reo  “Flying  Qoud” 
and  “Speed  Wagon”  distributors  for  a 
large  portion  of  Connecticut  and  Hamp¬ 
den  County,  Mass. 

Earle  M.  Taber,  recently  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  organization  that  has  become 
nationally  known  for  its  progressive  serv¬ 
ice  policy  for  car  owners,  reports  that  the 
plan  of  preparing  most  of  the  firm's  copy 
locally  has  been  an  outstanding  success 
resulting  in  greatly  increased  business. 
The  copy  used  in  the  Hartford  Courant 
and  Hartford  Times,  as  well  as  in  other 
_  newspapers  in  the  territory  under  an 
additional  plan  which  provides  for  fea¬ 
turing  Reo  dealers  in  the  Taber  field,  is 
prepared  in  Hartford  through  a  special 
advertising  department  headed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Greene  under  Mr.  Taber’s 
direction. 

“We  are  entirely  conscious  of  the  lack 
of  typographic  beauty  in  many  of  our 
pieces  of  copy  which  we  are  running,” 
Mr.  Taber  freely  admits.  “We  have 
what  we  think  is  an  important  message 
to  convey  to  the  motoring  public  and  we 
aim  to  do  this  in  .a  way  that  makes  our 
copy  news.  Most  important  of  all  we  are 
planting  in  the  public’s  consciousness  the 
character  of  the  firm  it  does  business 
with,  believing  that  this  is  equally  as 
important  as  the  reputation  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  Thus  we  reverse  the  usual 
practice  by  heading  our  copy  with  the 
firm’s  name,  following  this  wiA  the  prod¬ 
uct.  Frequently,  however,  we  are  able 
to_  combine  national  advertising  copy 
with  our  own  in  such  a  way  as  to  achieve 
our  purpose  while  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
taining  the  style  element.” 

Mr.  Taber  points  to  the  firm’s  advertis¬ 
ing  of  the  Reo  “Car  of  the  Month”  which 
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There  Ii  A  REO  Wafoa  Far  Every  Tracltiat  Need 

Horifar^  iprmtfietd  Meriden  W^ngford 

TABER 

Ila  AI..  Sc  INC.  THtflMr  2-4271 


Taber  Service  Protects 
REO  Speed  Wagon  Owners 

TABER'S  Lubrication  .mI  Impection  Plan  Guarauim  REO 
Spndwizons  to  Be  SafeA)peratinK  Vehicles  on  Crowded  City 
Street,  or  the  BtomI  Highviy.  The  Superior  Automotive  Ser>’- 
ice  in  Back  of  Every  REO  Speedwigon  if  a  Bi(  ReaMHi  Why 
Your  Next  Track  Should  Be  a 

REO  Speed  Wagon 

I  No  AtaCoaiottiK  Service  AoTwhare  fcaedg  TABER'b— Aad  Few  Are  As  Good  | 


S  jAlplR  s 

$80,000  Woi^  ol  Reasons  Why  You 
Should  Own  A  REO  Flying  Cloud 


YOU~“  *  TABER-REO  customer-Are  the  Main 
Conoem  of  the  Endre-TABER  Organization 


Taber  localised  copy  frequently  ties  in  with  the  news.  The  copy  above  was 
utilised  to  good  advantage  in  selling  Reo  Speed  Wagons. 


headed  this  copy  in  accordance  with  the 
theory  that  with  so  many  good  makes  of 
cars  on  the  market  the  modern  automo- 
bilist  frequently  gives  first  thought  to  the 
automobile  dealer’s  efficiency  and  repu¬ 
tation. 

A  full  page  run  in  the  Hartford  Cou¬ 
rant,  April  7,  pictures  the  well-stocked 
parts  department  of  the  firm’s  main  head¬ 
quarters  in  Hartford  and  announces 
"$80,000  worth  of  reasons  why  you  should 
own  a  Reo  Flying  Cloud.”  A  statement 
concluding  the  copy  says,  “You— as  a 
Taber-Reo  customer — are  the  main  con¬ 
cern  of  the  entire  Taber  organization.” 

The  copy  is  run  in  half  or  full  page 
size  as  a  general  rule  and  appears  at 
least  once  a  week  in  each  of  Hartford’s 
two  newspapers.  Occasionally  eight-inch 
pieces  of  copy  are  scattered  as  when 
squares  read:  “The  perfect  combination 
— Reo  Flying  Cloud  with  expert  Taber 
service.”  Frequently  the  copy  is  built 
around  spot  news.  An  investigation  by 
the  State  Motor  Vehicle  Department  into 
the  widespread  failure  of  owners  to  com¬ 
ply  with  regulations  concerning  safety 
equipment  of  motor  trucks,  for  example, 
resulted  in  a  half  page  advertisement 
reproducing  the  news  item  from  the 
Hartford  Courant  and  stressing  the  point 
that  “Taber  service  protects  Reo  Speed 
Wagon  owners.” 

One  of  the  most  effective  pieces  of 
copy  so  far  as  the  influence  on  the  buy¬ 
ing  public  is  considered  was  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Reo  led  all  the  cars  in 
and  above  its  price  class  for  an  entire 
month  in  local  registrations.  It  was  not 
only  characteristic  of  the  sort  of  thing 
Taber  is  doing  in  newspaper  copy  but 
was  a  convincing  argument  in  favor  of 
the  plan. 

As  a  result  of  the  constant  drive  Taber 
business  for  the  year  is  expected  to 
exceed  $2,500,000.  Reo  sales  in  this  terri¬ 
tory  are  ahead  of  the  national  average. 
While  this  success  is  partly  due  to  the 
public’s  confidence  in  the  firm  and  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  in  business  twenty 
years  recent  increases  in  business,  and 
the  prospects  for  a  high  level  of  sales 
during  the  WHnter,  are  attributed  to  the 
unusual  campaign  which  has  attracted  so 
much  attention  among  car  owners  as 
well  as  the  trade. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  improvement 
in  the  layout  since  the  first  copy  was 
released  early  in  the  year.  No  effort, 
however,  is  made  merely  to  produce  a 
“pretty”  ad.  Tabor  advertising  also  is 
well  equipped  with  copy.  As  he  puts  it 


stressing  the  personality  of  the  busi¬ 
nesses  representing  Reo  and  gradually 
they  are  advertising  in  their  local  news¬ 
papers  in  such  a  way  as  to  strengthen 
local  confidence  in  their  fairness  and 
capacity  for  service.  We  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  our  dealers  in  many  ways 
through  our  own  ad  department.” 


This  page  in  the  Hartford  Courant 
sold  an  unusual  number  of  Reo 
Flying  Clouds  in  Connecticut.  It 
pictures  no  tempting  motor  car  and 
the  reader  does  not  even  catch  the 
word  “Reo”  until  he  starts  perusing 
the  copy. 

a  new  era  in  automotive  advertising  in 
which  the  dealer  or  distributor  himself 
will  become  a  more  important  factor. 
As  with  the  Taber  experience  it  is  .antici¬ 
pated  that  the  plan  will  result  in  the 
use  of  an  increasing  amount  of  space 
in  the  dailies  since  there  is,  in  effect,  a 
double  message  to  get  across :  the 
superiority  of  the  car  and  that  of  the 
agency. 

PENNSYLVANIA  PAPER  SOLD 

The  Vandergrift  (Pa.)  Evening  News 
has  been  sold  by  Home  Town  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  to  Herbert  D.  Brauff. 


!0NE  QUALITY  •  UNIFO 


STEREOTYPE  FOUNDRY 


HOW  CERTIFIED 
STEREOTYPING 

BENEFITS 

STEREOTYPE  FOUNDRIES 


With  steamtables  out,  the 
stereotype  foundry  be¬ 
comes  a  fit  place  in  which 
to  work. 

Not  only  is  from  five  to 
seven  minutes  of  invalu¬ 
able  time  saved  by  elimi¬ 
nating  the  steamtables,  but 
the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  this  equipment  is 
an  added  saving,  and  the  improved  working  conditions  mean 
more  and  better  work. 

Whether  they  prefer  to  condition  their  own  mats  or  prefer 
Certifieds  mill  moistened,  stereotypers  in  over  400  foundries 
throughout  the  country  know  that  they  can  depend  upon  our 
mats  for  day  in  and  day  out  performance.  They  have  found 
that  Certifieds  are  readily  molded  with  a  minimum  of  wear 
and  tear  on  the  form,  as  well  as  on  the  roller. 

These  stereotypers  know  from  experience  that  Certifieds 
shrink  uniformly;  that  they  get  deep,  even,  sharp  impres¬ 
sions;  and  that  they  are  able  to  deliver  good  printing  plates 
to  their  pressrooms  regularly  and  on  time. 

This  may  sound  just  like  the  claims  made  for  other  dry  mats, 
so  we  respectfully  invite  you  to  try  some  Certifieds  in  your 
own  plant,  under  your  own  conditions,  without  incurring  any 
obligation  whatsoever. 

To  compare  is  to  know. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  New  York.  N.Y 
For  dependable  stereotyping  use  Certified  Dry  Mats 

AAAOE  IN  THE  U.S.A. 


RMITY  •  ONE  PRICE 
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Visited  Richmond  recently  ? 
Unless  you  have  you  would  never 
recognize  it  .  .  .  Richmond  no  longer 
is  only  ‘‘The  Capital  of  the  Confede¬ 
racy”.  . .  This  thriving  community  of 
more  than  200,000  is  GROWING  .  .  . 
Dynamic,  alive,  progressive,  it  is  to¬ 
day  the  Capital  of  one  of  America's 
most  important  sources  of  turnover. 

. . .  New  industries.  New  hotels.  i 
New  theatres.  New  stores  and  / 
NEW  HOMES!  They  are  J 
important  to  remember,  for  the  ^ 
NEW^S  LEADER  covers  98.59^^ 
of  all  the  homes  in  Richmond  Aw 
every  day!  .  .  .  Use  the 
NEWS  LEADER  ...  and  0 
Grow  with  Richmond! 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISINO 
REPRESENTATIVEf  : 

Eastern 

DAN  A.  CARROLL 

110  East  42nd  Street 
New  York  City 

Telephones;  *ASHland  8690-8691 

Western 

SAWYER-FERGUSON  CO. 

Palmolive  Building 
Chicago 

Telephone;  *SUPERior  S62S 


Pi  ■! 
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BUSINESS  NEWS  LIFTED  FROM  ROUTINE 
BY  SPECIALIZED  TREATMENT 


Milwaukee  Journal  Assigned  One  of  Its  Best  Reporters  to 
Task  of  Vitalizing  Page — Stories  Given 
Color  and  Interest 


HEN  the  Milwaukee  Journal  put  $1,1(X),000  for  the  biggest  gold  digging 
”  CMie  of  Its  best  reporters  on  the  job  dredge  ever  built.  Engineers  were  a 


as  editor  of  the  new  Saturday  Industrial  year  designing  and  building  the  giant. 
News  page  about  a  year  ago,  it  was  Once  ready  at  the  factory,  it  was  shipped 


putting  into  operation  a  belief  that  there  13,000  miles,  half  way  around  the  world. 


Airplane  SucceHfuDy 
Ihed  as  Aid  to  Selling  | 


k:%Op^  'I  x-npf 
I  Rsp—PhnlJ-  -“--r  ]  Lidkl-ilt. 


DOWN’S  Pills  | 


are  explained  so  that  people  other  than 
members  of  the  interstate  commerce  com¬ 
mission  can  understand  them.  Barom¬ 
eters  of  activity,  such  as  employment, 
car  loadings  and  order  trends,  are  news, 
providing  they  lose  their  old  drawback 
of  being  a  barrage  of  statistics. 

Pictures,  making  more  vivid  the  ro¬ 
mance  to  be  found  in  cold  steel  and 
stone,  are  used  generously  to  illustrate 
the  printed  matter.  The  editor  has  found 
that  make-up  which  conforms  to  that  in 
the  rest  of  the  paper  has  been  most 
satisfactory. 

A  glance  over  several  of  the  Journal's 
business  pages  indicates  how  formerly 
dull  commercial  news  is  being  featurized. 
A  few  of  the  headlines  follow :  "Rain- 
1k)w  Hued  h'urniture  Made  of  Waste 
Material “Men  Consider  Colored 
Shoes “Zeppelins  Will  Be  ‘Gassed' 
Prom  Milwaukee  Made  Tanks;’’  “Build¬ 
ing  of  Billiard  Table  is  Lesson  In  Geog¬ 
raphy;”  “Hair  Products  arc  In  De¬ 
mand  ;”  “Cast  Iron  Whims  of  Women 
Wreck  O.strich  Imports “Wives  Tastes 
Enter  Offices;’’  “Electric  Bulbs  Machine 
Made;”  “Hues  Produced  By  Magic  for 
Color  Hungry  Nation,”  and  “Ships  Un¬ 
load  Own  Cement.” 

The  editor  sums  up  the  purpose  of  the 
page  thus;  “An  industrial  page  can  be 
fully  justified  merely  because  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  industry  and  business  to  any 
city  such  as  Milwaukee,  if  for  no  other 
reason.  But  there  are  other  reasons,  one 
of  which  is  that  people  read  it  and  talk 
about  it  and,  in  doing  so,  discover  that 
their  city  is  prosperous,  advancing  rapidly 
and  has  a  sound  future.  The  result  is 
accomplished  without  doing  it  in  a  schw)l 
lK)ok  or  Chamber  of  Commerce  fashion 
— for  people  generally  rightfully  resent 
propaganda.” 


JESSE  H.  NEAL  JOIN 
PAPER  ASSOCIATION 


Appointed  General  Manager  of  U.  S.‘ 
Group  —  Formerly  Secretary  j 
of  Associated  Business 
Papers 


Jesse  H.  Neal,  for  11  years  executiv*! 
secretary  of  the  Associated  Busine^! 
Papers,  Inc.,  and  widely  known  for  hi$,; 

work  with  adver- 


Jesse  H.  Neal 


tising  clubs,  hai' 
been  named  gen- ■ 
eral  manager  of  i 
the  Americai^'; 
Paper  and  Pulpi' 
Association,  New  ; 
York,  a  newly  f 
created  ptosition.  > 
This  appointment,' 
followed  a  reso-^i 
lution  passed  at  ; 
the  association’s  ; 
annual  meetingl'i 
last  Februaryji 
which  gave  au-  J 
thority  for  in-! 


LILLARD  PLAY  OPENS 

Rol)ert  W.  Lillard,  former  copy 
reader  of  the  A'cti’  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  is  the  author  of  “White  Flame,” 
the  play  presented  by  James  Kenney  at 
the  Vanderbilt  Theatre,  New  York,  last 
week. 


auguration  of  a  program  to  promotejj 
and  protect  the  paper  industry  and  to  ; 
strengthen  the  association. 

During  the  time  Mr.  Neal  was  with 
the  Associated  Business  Papers  he  was 
secretary -treasurer  of  the  Associated 
-Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World;  treas¬ 
urer,  National  Better  Business  Bureau; 
director.  Federal  Division  of  Adver¬ 
tising  during  the  war;  secretary, 
National  Advertising  Commission;  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  Publishers  .Advisory 
Board ;  director.  New  York  Advertising 
Club;  director.  Technical  Publicity 
Association,  and  vice-president.  Trade 
•Association  Executives. 

Mr.  Neal  was  the  official  head  of  a 
delegation  of  5(X)  publishers  and  adver¬ 
tising  men  who  went  to  Paris,  in  1924 
as  the  guests  of  the  French  presi. 
While  there  he  was  decorated  with  the 
Cross  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honor. 


Wood  Dry  Mats 
Big  Help  in  Emergencies 


Just  as  many  thrills  in  the  seerets  of  manufacture  as  there  used  to  be  in  a 
tenement  fire  for  Lewis  French,  Milwaukee  Journal’s  industrial  editor, 
who  takes  steel,  stone,  and  statistics  and  makes  a  page  like  the  above 
every  week. 

is  nothing  more  imjwrtant  in  the  day’s  .skirting  the  Arctic  circle  to  travel  by 
news  than  that  which  affects  the  daily  rail,  boat,  barge  and  finally  over  moun- 
lives  of  the  people->-their  pocketbooks  tains  by  liuman  pack  carriers  to  j^iatic 
and  pay  checks.  Russia,  where  it  is  now  scooping  rich 

Lewis  French,  editor  of  the  page,  has  ore  from  the  mucky  bottom  of  the  Lena 
found  that  it  is  more  exciting  to  dig  river.” 

beneath  the  meaningless  array  of  press  The  editor  cites  a  story  which  ap- 
agents’  statistical  daU  to  find  the  ro-  peared  on  the  page  about  L.  R.  Smith 
mance  in  business  than  it  is  to  report  big  president  of  the  A.  O.  Smith  corporation 
fires  and  murders.  He  started  out  to  find  who.  in  changing  from  the  manufacture 
the  real  news  in  Milwaukee  factories—  of  baby  carriages,  spent  $1,000,000  on 
and  he  did.  blue  prints  alone  in  trying  to  build  an 

“Our  idea  with  this  page  is  that  the  automobile  frame  plant  that  would  run 
industrial  world  is  teeming  with  live  without  men.  Then  he  expended  $7,000,- 
news  which  excites  public  interest,”  he  0(X)  for  engineers  and  machinery,  before 
explains.  “The  usual  type  of  business  .i  single  frame  was  turned  out.  Now 
and  industrial  news  has  been  a  Ixircsome  this  plant  is  the  mechanical  marvel  of  the 
and  meaningless  array  of  statistical  data,  world,  whirling  out,  by  an  amazing  array 
the  material  issued  by  civic  boosting  or-  of  automatic  machinery,  8,000  frames  a 
ganizations  to  make  people  ‘civic  con-  day,  with  the  labor  of  but  200  men. 
scious,’  or,  in  plain  terms,  proud  of  the  Technical  terms  are  banned  from  the 
old  home  town.  One  reads  columns  ol  Journal  Industrial  page.  As  the  editor 
words  and  figures  about  his  city  pro-  puts  it.  “Marvelous  machines  come  into 
ducing  more  wheelbarrows,  more  kiddy  general  use.  People  will  read  about  these 
carts,  near  beer  or  electric  turbines  than  machines  and  what  they  do  if  they  are 
any  other  municipality  in  the  world.  described  in  a  manner  they  can  under- 
“And,”  the  editor  asks,  “who  cares?”  stand.  It  may  not  suit  the  engineer  to 
The  public  wants  to  read  about  the  escape  being  technical,  but  it  does  suit 
unusual  and  the  romantic,  wants  to  have  the  layman  who  wants  to  know  what  is 
its  imagination  stirred  by  true  stories  of  taking  place  in  commerce.” 
bravery  and  achievement,  French  be-  But  does  the  editor  ignore  the  statis- 
lieves.  tics  which  record  the  status  of  business? 

“For  instance,  there’s  this  story  w^e  Decidedly  not.  But  he  uses  them  only 
carried,”  he  explained.  “A  British  com-  as  a  tool  in  his  work  of  giving  the 
pany  came  to  South  Milwaukee  and  paid  readers  interesting  news.  Freight  rates 


DECAUSE  you  can  depend  upon 
them  to  be  “always  uniform;" 


Wood  Dry  Mats  help  you  to  meet 
the  many  emergencies  caused  by  the 
“speed”  of  news  in  publishing  today’s 


papiers. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

STIlLWArE,R.  N.Y. 


MoUteninf 

Equipment 
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MAIS  : 


Cork  and  Felt 
Molding  Blankets 


ALWAYS  UNIFORM 


No.  64  Parting  Powder 


SCORE  AGAIIM 

mr  Rotocravure! 

Good  picture,  isn’t  it?  Tells  the  story 
quickly.  Better  than  a  thousand  words. 
Why?  First  of  all,  the  original  photograph 
was  RIGHT.  The  hand  that  squeezed  the 
bulb,  this  time,  KNEW  what  it  was  doing. 
But  that  wasn’t  enough.  Rotogravure 
PRESERVED  it  with  all  its  wealth  of  detail 
by  flowing  just  the  right  proportion  of  ink 
over  just  the  right  paper. 

INTEI^NATICNAL  C€. 

too  EAST  42ND  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


>AIII  IS  TUI  EAST  I  T  TET  IDT 


Score  ancMS^'^chieveme^  for  photography  fori 
rotogravure  and  for  the  paper  upon  which  the^i 
art  of  rotogravure  is  perpetuated. 

Score  another  achievement  for  rotogravureV 
peculiar  ability  to  tell  a  story  quickly  —  to  inteiH 
pret  faithfully  anything  from  a  news  story  to  |fl 
advertiser's  message.  S 

Ask  the  advertisers.  THEY  know.  Ask  tkfi 
advertising  agencies.  THEY  know.  That's  w|fl 
rotogravure  lineage  in  1929  is  showing  substifl 
tial  gains  over  1928.  ^ 

Paper  is  the  Base  of  the  Job.  i 


INTEI^NATICNAL  €0| 

100  EAST  42ND  STREET,  NEW  YORE,  N.  Y" 


Photos  by  H.  Armstronfi  Robert^ 
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'  Photo  by  Ewing  Gnllowny 

Fifteen  great  newspapers  have  intensified 
their  appeal  to  millions  of  readers  —  increased 
their  advertising  value  to  thousands  of  adver> 
tisers  hy  offering  rotogravure  sections  printed 
upon  Superoto,  a  paper  made  especially  for  this 
purpose  hy  the  largest  manufacturers  of  paper 
in  the  world.  Paper  is  the  Base  of  the  Job. 
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JOHN  HELD  WOODCUTS  ENLIVEN  COPY 
OF  BOSTON  ELECTRIC  FIRM 


Series  of  Humorous  Advertisements  Proving  Successful  in  | 

Promoting  Home  Service  Division  of  Edison  Company,  *¥  „  „  J  „  „  T ^  I 

Officials  Declare  1  ▼▼OllQ0r  II  J.  I10r0  S 


By  CARROLL  E.  PELLISSIER 


D1-'PEXUING  entirely  upon  humor  to 
attract  and  hold  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating 
Company,  of  Boston,  has  launched  an 
unusual  newspaper  advertising  campaign 
which  features  the  firm’s  Home  Service 
Division. 

The  new  campaign  is  a  complete  de- 


I  Cam  Slng  The  Old  Songs 


SoHBKi)  Hattie 

"ami  I  ran'l  rhirp  Ibr  nea  rilhrr."  Mtlbr*!  ihr  ytung 

Mtprsnu  frttai  fia»l  Biovrlr. 

"Ob,  lilt  mr  juot  unr  roumirlav**  plrjtb'd  lliilirrt. 

her  a«iiiiir«-r.  "Bui.  I  ran*!  arr  thr  gul|>r«l  tlir  drar 

toung  ihtiig.  "If  im»lhrr  lia«l  onU  iIh  ■U|ii:r*lioai> 

al»»ul  li|(hliog  mad**  lt»  lhal  Ibtmr  ^r%irr  ^|ir<'ialial  fnim  lb** 
1 4Hnpan>.  I'd  gladh  M|ua»k  a  rhantr«  ur  l«>o  fur  twu." 

iHi; 

IIIISOS  IlilillK;  IIJlHINAIIMi 
1 01  IIOMON 


John  Held,  Jr.,  cartoons  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  attract  interest  in  this 
public  utilities  copy, 
parture  from  the  old  style  type  of 
electrical  advertising.  It  was  started 
as  an  experiment  at  first  but  proved  so 
popular  that  the  whole  series  of  twenty 
ads  are  to  be  run.  If,  at  the  completion 
of  that  series,  the  success  proves  its 
value  over  a  period  of  time,  other  series 
will  be  planned. 

The  new  venture  is  the  work  of  Earle 
Lancaster  of  the  Boston  branch  of 
Doremus  &  Co.  The  artist  who  illus¬ 
trates  the  copy  is  John  Held,  Jr.,  famous 
New  York  artist.  The  series  was 
planned  at  first  for  theatre  program  use 
but  was  later  adapted  to  newspapers. 

In  planning  the  advertisements  Mr. 
Lancaster  decided  to  do  away  with  the 
dignified  type  of  electrical  advertisement 
used  by  public  utility  companies.  The 
Home  Service  Division  had  to  do 
entirely  with  the  housewife.  The  adver¬ 
tisements  had  to  sell  her  the  idea  of 
using  this  special  service.  A  staff  of 
home  service  specialists  go  into  the 
homes  of  those  desiring  this  service  and 
after  careful  examination  suggest  vari¬ 
ous  improvements  in  the  electrical  serv¬ 
ice  and  appliances  to  lighten  the  labor 
of  the  housewife.  There  is  no  charge 
for  the  service.  This  is  supplemented 
with  lectures,  cooking  classes,  etc.,  all 
part  of  the  service.  To  prepare  a  mes¬ 
sage  for  the  public  that  would  not  only 
introduce  the  new  venture  but  also  put 
it  over  was  the  problem. 

The  use  of  humor  to  such  a  marked 
degree  proved  to  be  the  right  thought, 
officials  declare.  The  future  of  the  whole 
proposition  depended  on  how  the  public 
would  take  to  this  new  series.  The  first 
appearance  of  the  ads  in  the  theatre 
programs  met  with  remarkable  success. 
The  company  figured  that  if  this  type 
of  ad  could  draw  in  theatre  programs 
it  would  certainly  reap  a  harvest  in  the 
newspapers.  The  first  response  from  the 
initial  copy  in  the  newspapers  was  all 
that  they  had  hoped.  As  the  ads  appear 
their  drawing  power  becomes  more  and 
more  obvious. 

Part  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  adver¬ 
tisements  lies  in  the  particularly  humor¬ 
ous  illustrations  of  John  Held,  Jr. 
They  are  in  his  own  original  style, 
savoring  of  the  spirit  of  the  last  cen¬ 


tury.  The  copy  is  also  humorous,  in 
keeping  with  the  illustrations.  In  none 
of  the  ads  does  any  mention  of  the  new 
service  appear  more  than  once.  Even 
this  once  it  is  so  well  worked  in  that  it 
becomes  part  of  the  story  itself  and  not 
an  obvious  advertising  point  left  dangling 
on  behind.  A  typical  piece  of  copy 
reads : 

“What — No  Muffins,”  Cursed  Dab- 
nf:y.  “Drat  it  all  wife,”  rasped  the  irri¬ 
table  Mr.  Zilch,  “you  know  I  just  adore  a 
tasty  muffin  Tuesday  mornings.” 

“I  know  ...  I  know”  .  .  .  sobbed 
his  millstone,  “but  I’ve  neglected  to 
attend  those  interesting  demonstrations 
of  electric  cookery  at  the  Friendly 
Service  Kitchen.  I  will — to-day — so  you 
shall  have  your  muffins  next  Tuesday.” 

In  each  one  some  part  of  the  service 
is  brought  into  the  conversation,  never 
more  than  once  and  never  in  detail. 
The  advertisements  measure  98  lines, 
double  column. 

This  particular  campaign  is  not  the 
only  newspaper  advertising  used  by  this 
company,  in  fact  it  is  but  a  section  of  it. 
Newspapers  have  been  used  consistently 
over  a  number  of  years  to  advertise, 
electric  appliances,  lighting  service,  heat¬ 
ing,  and  in  fact  every  service  the  com¬ 
pany  has  to  offer  the  public.  It  is  a 
firm  believer  in  the  value  of  newspaper 
advertising  and  the  experiment  with 
humor  opens  for  them  new  opportunities 
to  use  newspapers  to  better  advantage. 


EXPLAINING  STATE  FUNCTIONS 


Indianapolis  News  Has  Series  and 
Contest — Star  Discusses  Taxes 

The  Indiampolis  Netvs  is  carrying  a 
series  of  55  articles  on  the  functions, 
duties  and  organization  of  the  various 
dejiartments  of  the  Indiana  state  govern¬ 
ment.  The  series,  prepared  by  Harold 
C.  Feightner,  political  writer,  is  run 
under  the  caption  “Our  State  Govern¬ 
ment.” 

The  News  is  conducting  a  contest  in 
connection  with  the  series,  offering  a 
prize  of  $100  and  a  free  trip  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  the  Indiana  high  school  stu¬ 
dent  who  submits  the  best  essay  on  the 
subject  “Our  State  Government.”  Sec¬ 
ond  prize  will  be  $50  and  a  trip  to 
Chicago. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  has  started  a 
fourth  series  of  special  articles,  the 
latest  by  Maurice  Early,  political  writer 
on  the  Star,  who  has  completed  a  series 
of  articles  dealing  with  “Indiana  Taxes.” 

The  new  series  will  bring  out  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  of  whether  the  taxa¬ 
tion  system  is  equitable  and  fair; 
whether  a  new  constitution  or  a  consti¬ 
tutional  revision  convention  is  needed ; 
whether  party  leaders  are  sincere  in  their 
promises  of  tax  reform,  and  if  so,  why 
the  taxes  continue  their  upward  trend, 
and  a  number  of  other  questions  dealing 
with  Indiana’s  so-called  antiquated  taxa¬ 
tion  system. 

In  the  last  seven  or  eight  months  the 
Star  has  carried  three  special  series.  The 
first  and  third,  by  Howard  C.  Smith  of 
the  staff,  tended  to  show  that  Indiana’s 
court  system  is  laggard  and  pointed  out 
methods  of  speeding  up  justice,  and  im¬ 
proving  the  methods  of  crime  preventing 
agencies.  The  second,  by  Maurice  ^rly, 
discussed  “costly  receivership  practices.” 


SPONSORED  USED  CAR  SALE 

Ten  automobile  salesmen  were  awarded 
prizes  recently  by  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  at  the  conclusion  of  the  “red  tag 
sale”  sponsored  by  the  newspaper.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  sale,  which  lasted  eight  days,  172 
automobiles  were  sold,  and  the  Enquirer 
carried  approximately  36,000  lines  of 
used  car  advertising,  according  to  W.  H. 
Hershey,  classified  advertising  manager. 


Something  Wrong  With 
Promotional  Advertising? 

].  may  be  all  haywire, 
but  it  certainly  seems  to  me  that  every 
now  and  then  some  space  buyer  should 
be  sufficiently  impressed  by  a  newspaper 
promotion  advertisement  to  write  a  letter 
either  to  that  newspaper  or  its  nearest 
representative !  Is  this  just  a  wild  dream  ? 
or  is  it  probable?  ^  ^  ^  For  instance,  this: 
When  I  tell  you  that  The  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  has  carried  more  radio  adver¬ 
tising,  both  local  and  national,  since  the 
inception  of  radio  than  any  other  Los 
Angeles  paper.  And  that  up  to  September 
30th  of  this  year  The  Examiner’s  total 
radio  advertising  -  -  359,802  lines  -  -  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  combined  total  of  both  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  papers  by  35,297  lines. 
And  that  nobody  but  Uncle  Sam,  himself, 
says  Los  Angeles  is  the  third  radio  market 
of  America.  Now  -  -  Shouldn’t  this  get  a 
rise  of  some  kind  out  of  at  least  one  wise 
gent  or  more  who  is  going  after  radio  sales 
in  this  vicinity  ?  ^  ^  ^  This,  of  course,  is 
only  |a  |  fraction  of  the  story.  Want  to 
hear  it?  If  you’ll  write  me.  I’ll  believe, 
after  all,  that  there  is  a  Santa  Claus!  ^  ^  ^ 

LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER 

PUT  YOUR  MESSAGE  BEFORE  THE  MODERNS 
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LAWYERS  WILL  STUDY  NEWSPAPER 
HANDLING  OF  COURT  NEWS 

American  Bar  Association  Committee  Calls  Upon  Local  Groups 
to  Establish  Sub-Committees  to  “Co-operate”  With  Dailies 
^*in  the  Interest  of  Maintaining  Public  Respect  for  Law” 


MEMORIAL  TO  LAWSON 


COAST  PAPER  “BURIED” 
PANTAGES  CASE 


The  handling  of  court  news  by  news¬ 
papers  in  25  cities  in  the  United 
States  will  be  observed  and  studied  next 
year  by  lawyers,  with  a  view  to  better 
co-operation  between  press  and  bar  and 
“the  upholding  of  the  dignity  of  jus¬ 
tice,”  according  to  a  plan  set  forth  at 
the  recent  convention  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  at  Memphis  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Co-operation  of  the 
Press  and  Bar. 

Cities  in  which  the  study  will  be 
made  by  committees  appointed  by  local 
bar  associations  are :  Boston,  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Newark,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  Indianapolis,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneap¬ 
olis,  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  New  Orleans, 
Kansas  City,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle. 

“The  existing  evils,”  reads  the  report 
of  the  bar  committee,  “are  practically 
confined  to  these  centers. 

“It  is  not  implied  that  all  of  them  are 
seriously  affected ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  in  all  of  them  the  members  of  the 
bar  could  observe  the  methods  of  the 
press,  and  study  the  matter  here  in  hand 
to  great  advantage. 

“Accordingly  this  committee,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Conference  of 
Delegates,  calls  upon  the  officers  of  each 
bar  association  having  jurisdiction  in 
these  respective  localities,  to  establish  a 
committee  to  examine  into  the  practices 
of  the  local  newspapers  in  relation  to 
the  courts,  and  the  attitude  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  judiciary  toward  harmful 
activities  and  intrusions  upon  its  domain, 
in  the  interest  of  advancing  and  main¬ 
taining  public  respect  for  the  courts  and 
the  law.” 

The  Conference  of  Bar  Association 
Delegates  commended  the  report  to  “the 
earnest  consideration”  of  bar  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  foregoing  cities.  In  Mem¬ 
phis,  meeting  place  of  the  bar  associa¬ 
tion,  plans  already  are  underway  for  the 
appointing  of  a  committee.  Chas.  N. 
Burch,  president  of  the  Memphis  and 
Shelby  County  Bar  Association,  says. 

The  report  continues:  “To  each  of 
these  bar  associations,  and  also  to  such 
local  committee  in  being  or  in  prospect, 
this  committee  of  the  Conference  of 
Delegates  tenders  its  encouragement  and 
aid. 

“In  the  course  of  activities  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  work  of  this  cornmittee, 
the  chairman  has  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  organized 
effort  wherever  made,  projected  along 
lines  which  coincide  with  the  general 
objectives  of  this  committee.  A  most 
interesting  example  within  the  past  year 
has  been  the  organization  in  New  York 
City  of  the  American  Association  of 
Legal  Authors  (upon  the  advisory  coun¬ 
cil  of  which  the  chairman  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  served  from  the  beginning.” 

The  press  is  doing  much  better,  the 
committee  believes,  in  the  reporting  of 
crime  and  court  news.  “The  influence 
of  the  committee  movement  on  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  newspapers  toward  the  courts, 
and  on  their  stories  of  court  news,  can 
only  be  vaguely  measured,  from  ob- 
ser\’ations  made  day  by  day. 

“From  these  it  seems  that,  in  general, 
the  manner  and  style  of  reporting  court 
news  have  appreciably  improved,  since 
the  deplorable  excesses  exemplified  in  the 
several  then  recent  cases  named  in  our 
report  of  1927, 

“To  make  a  prediction  that  the  veer¬ 
ing  toward  better  habits  on  the  part  of 
the  press  will  continue,  while  suggested 
by  w'ell  founded  hope,  yet  would  not  be 
within  the  province  of  this  committee. 
We  can  only  plan  and  work  for  such 
results. 

“The  schools  of  journalism  are  now 
taking  a  lively  interest  in  studying  the 
proprieties  to  be  observ^,  and  the  im¬ 
proprieties  to  be  avoided,  in  writing  about 


the  courts  for  the  newspapers. 

“Several  of  the  schools,  particularly 
at  Northwestern  University,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri,  and  the  University  of 
Illinois,  have  had  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  make  addressses  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  their  students  and  others  on 
special  occasions;  and  some  of  the  new 
textbooks  on  journalism  devote  much 
attention  to  this  special  branch  of  the 
art.” 

The  committee,  of  which  .Andrew  R. 
Sherriff,  of  Chicago  is  chairman,  then 
lists  the  following  universities  at  which 
“active  and  progressive  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism  are  maintained” :  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  Texas,  Washington,  Wisconsin, 
Columbia,  Kansas  State,  Northwestern, 
Ohio  State,  Syracuse,  Stanford,  City  of 
New  York. 

“To  each  of  these  schools,”  the  report 
goes  on,  “the  committee  recommends 
earnest  investigation  of  the  technique  of 
this  line  of  work.  Between  upholding 
the  dignity  of  justice  on  the  one  hand, 
and  making  commercial  profit  of  court 
stories  on  the  other,  it  is  a  difficult 
choice  for  the  metropolitan  press  of  the 
United  States. 

“But  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no 
necessary  conflict,  no  incompatibility,  be¬ 
tween  proprietry  of  method  and  interest¬ 
ing  results;  the  secret  is,  that  to  blend 
them  requires  higher  qualities  of  talent 
and  training,  than  to  write  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  proprieties  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  violation  of  the  public  welfare. 
And  to  each  of  these  schools  the  com¬ 
mittee  tenders  all  the  aid  within  its 
power,  for  the  purposes  in  view. 

“The  work  of  this  committee  being 
aimed  at  reaching  the  managers  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  large  centers  of  population, 
the  most  natural  means  of  approach 
would  be  thru  members  of  the  local  bar. 
In  a  few  cities  the  lawyers  have  already 
taken  up  the  task  with  energy  and  effect.” 

The  report  is  signed  by  Sherriff.  and 
members  of  the  committee :  W.  Calvin 
Chestnut,  Baltimore ;  Wendell  H. 
Cloud,  Kansas  City;  Julius  Henry  Cohen, 
New  York ;  ThomaS  H.  Franklin,  San 
.Antonio;  Harold  B.I  Beitler,  Philadel¬ 
phia  ;  Robert  Gray  E)odge,  Boston. 


SURVEYED  CIRCULATION 


The  new  twenty-three-storv  building 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  which  will  be 
erected  in  Chicago  at  Dearborn  street 
and  Chicago  avenue  as  a  memorial 
to  Victor  F.  Lawson,  late  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  It 
will  furnish  quarters  for  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
activities  and  acroiiimodations  for 
900  men.  Perkins,  Chatten  &  Ham¬ 
mond,  Chicago,  are  the  architects. 
The  building  will  be  completed  by 
Jan.  1,  1931. 


CHANGES  ON  COAST  DAILY 


Washington  Daily  Tabulating  “Blind” 
Replies  to  Questionnaires 

The  Yakima  (Wash.)  Daily  Rcfmblic 
and  Motiiing  Herald  recently  completed 
a  circulation  analysis  survey  made  by 
means  of  a  questionnaire  mailed  to  sub¬ 
scribers.  Ninety-eight  questions  were 
asked  covering  the  family  habits  of 
trading  and  vocation  from  many  angles. 
The  questionnaires  were  returned  un¬ 
signed,  to  assure  honest  answers  from 
the  readers. 

Twelve  per  cent  of  the  total  ques¬ 
tionnaires  sent  out  were  returned,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ted  Robertson,  business 
manager.  The  results  will  be  tabulated 
within  a  short  time,  he  stated. 

“Our  first  circulation  analysis,”  he 
said,  “was  made  two  years  ago  by  direct 
personal  contact.  We  find  that  the  in¬ 
formation  obtained  from  the  second  one 
which  was  handled  entirely  through  the 
mail  is  much  more  accurate.  It  appears 
to  us  that  subscribers  will  answer  ques¬ 
tions  more  frankly  if  there  is  no  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  newspaper  nearby.  The 
cost  of  this  survey  has  not  been  fully 
determined  as  yet  but  it  will  probably 
run  around  $,3,000.” 


Berkeley  Gazette  Used  Only  Two 
Small  Storie*  and  Carried 
None  of  the  Day-by-Day 
Testimony 


Dale  Armstrong  Joint  Los  Angeles 
Examiner — Brumback  Promoted 

Several  changes  on  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  have 
been  recently  announced.  Dale  .Arm¬ 
strong,  recently  with  several  film  com¬ 
panies,  has  joined  the  display  promotion 
department  succeeding  W.  P.  Rodman 
as  assistant  to  the  manager  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  Art  J.  Klemp,  formerly  with 
MacMan'us,  Inc.,  at  Los  .Angeles,  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff.  George  L. 
Engstrom,  previously  with  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Citioen,  has  joined  the  new  busi¬ 
ness  division. 

George  Brumback  has  been  advanced 
to  merchandising  director,  succeeding  L. 
-A.  Weiss.  B.  H.  Heflin,  formerly  with 
the  classified  department,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  display  staff. 

CARBONDALE  PAPER  SOLD 

The  Carbondale  (Pa.)  Leader  has  been 
sold  to  State  Senator  Fred  Gelder  of 
Forest  City  by  Jack  Druck.  The  latter 
announces  that  he  intends  to  devote  all 
his  time  in  the  future  to  business  con¬ 
nections  in  New  York.  Mi.  Cielder  was 
formerly  employed  on  the  Leader. 


By  Campbell  Watson 

There  is  one  newspaper  to  which  every 
detail  of  the  Alexander  Pantages  case 
was  not  news. 

The  Berkeley  (Cal.)  Daily  Gazette 
used  two  page  one  stories  on  the  trial 
of  the  Los  .Angeles  showman.  The  first 
was  an  “add”  to  the  story  of  Mrs.  Pan¬ 
tages’  conviction  for  manslaughter,  and 
told  of  the  forthcoming  trial.  The  sec¬ 
ond  was  on  the  results  of  the  trial. 

The  Gazette  did  not  use  a  line  on  the 
trial  during  the  day  the  testimony  was 
heard.  .An  inside  story  of  about  4  inches 
in  length  appeared  on  the  day  the  case 
went  to  the  jury.  This  despite  the  fact 
that  the  case  was  regarded  as  the  big 
banner-line  attraction  for  both  morning 
and  evening  papers  up  and  down  the 
Coast,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the 
nation. 

This  attitude  toward  the  case  did  not 
result  in  any  protests  from  subscribers, 
did  not  affect  the  circulation,  and  was 
not  regarded  as  abnormal  by  the  Gazette 
readers,  it  was  stated. 

The  reason  for  the  elimination  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  details  lies  in  the  basic 
policy  of  the  paper  and  is  the  result  of 
a  program  mapped  long  ago  by  Charles 
E.  Dunscomb,  publisher. 

It  has  always  been  Mr.  Dunscomb’s 
policy  to  ignore  profits  when  they  conflict 
with  his  ideas  as  to  what  is  right.  Mr. 
Dunscomb  is  not  prudish  about  this  but 
he  is  determined. 

Spicy,  sexy  copy  has  no  place  in  the 
Gazette.  Boxing  is  taboo,  except  inter¬ 
collegiate  amateur  bouts.  Horse  racing 
is  banned. 

Divorces  and  murders  get  No.  8  heads. 
There  was  no  advance  publicity  on  the  < 
Tunney- Dempsey  battles.  The  results, 
containing  the  bare  facts  only,  were 
printed  on  the  inside  pages. 

The  Gazette  “made  over”  page  one  for 
the  Hickman  capture.  It  did  not  give 
details  of  the  crime.  It  was  interested 
in  the  results  of  the  trial. 

The  peculiar  thing,  according  to  news¬ 
paper  standards,  is  that  the  Gazette  read¬ 
ers  do  not  seem  to  miss  these  things. 
Elimination  of  scandal  gives  room  for 
the  playing  up  of  news  events  which  af¬ 
fect  world  progress — air  records,  poli¬ 
tics,  foreign  news,  inventions,  achieve¬ 
ments. 

This  elimination  of  scandal  has  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  reader  who  is  eager  to 
know  “the  important,”  as  the  Gazette  in¬ 
terprets  it,  in  the  world  news  at  a  glance. 
The  prospects  of  war  between  China  and 
Russia,  the  Florida  hurricanes  of  recent 
years,  the  Mississippi  River  floods,  the 
plans  for  reparations,  for  Ramsay  Mac¬ 
Donald’s  visit  and  similar  events  ap¬ 
peared  first  with  greater  front-page  spac¬ 
ing  in  the  Gazette  than  in  the  majority  of 
newspapers^ _ 


SWINNERTON  ELECTED 

Election  of  James  G.  Swinnerton,  car¬ 
toonist  and  comic  artist  for  the  Hearst 
newpapers,  to  the  presidency  of  the  Bo¬ 
hemian  Club  of  San  Francisco  was  an¬ 
nounced  recentlv. 


MINNESOTA  FARM  REVENUE 

Dairy  Products . 34% 

Hogs  . 22% 

Cattle . .  .  7% 

Poultry .  7% 

Wheat  .  7  % 

Barley  . .  7% 

Potatoes  .  5% 

Oats.  Rye,  Flax.  Corn.  Clover  Seed,  etc . 1  1  % 

Minnesota  Leads  All  States  in  butler,  iron  ore,  (lour,  and  barley  production; 
is  second  in  linseed  oil,  oats,  rye,  potatoes  and  flu  production;  fourth  in  com 
and  clover  seed  production;  seventh  in  value  of  all  crops  and  all  farm  property, 
and  eleventh  in  value  of  manufactured  products. 
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Fort  Worth  Press 

Circulation 

has  more  than  tripled  since  1924 


MARCH  31,  1924 . 9,769 

MARCH  31,  1925 . 12,263 

MARCH  31,  1926 . 21,846 

MARCH  31,  1927 . 28,662 

MARCH  31,  1928 . 30,313 

MARCH  31,  1929 . 33,391 


SEPTEMBER  30,  1929 . 36,086 

Circulation  vitality  is  strongly  in  evidence  in  this  outstanding  record 
of  growth.  The  larger  part  of  the  gain  during  the  past  six-month 
period  was  in  the  city  of  Fort  Worth.  Concentrate  your  selling 
where  a  profit  can  be  made  from  the  sales. 

Fort  Worth  Press 


A  S  c  r  i  p  p  s  -  H  ow  a  rd  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 

230  PARK  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  C. 

1 

,  -Ski 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
...OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS 
and  of 

1  MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 

CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES  -  DALLAS  -  DETROIT  -  PHILADELPHIA  -  BUFFALO  -  ATLANTA 
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FIRST  THEATER  SHOWING  ALL-NEWS 
FILMS  OPENS  IN  NEW  YORK 

One-Hour  Continuous  Program  of  World  News  Offered  at 
25  Cent  Price — Murder  Confession  and  Attack  on 
Prince  Humbert  Thrill  Audiences 

By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


A  NOVEL  and  interesting  experiment 
sponsored  by  the  Fox  Film  Colo¬ 
ration  got  under  way  in  New  York,  Nov. 
2,  with  the  opening  of  the  Newsreel 
Theatre,  a  motion  picture  house  devoted 
solely  to  the  showing  of  current  news 
films. 

In  this  theatre,  the  Embassy,  formerly 
a  tabernacle  of  love  interest  and  theme 
songs,  films  of  a  purely  “fiction”  char¬ 
acter  are  taboo. 

The  aim  of  the  Fox  organization  is  to 
conduct  the  theatre  “like  a  newspaper.” 
To  carry  out  this  plan  a  practice  is  made 
of  inserting  “extras”  in  the  program 
with  late  news  events,  whenever  possible. 
The  performance  is  not  run  on  a  definite, 
stereotyped  schedule.  The  theatre  is 
open  from  10  a.  m.  to  midnight  and  ad¬ 
mission  is  25  cents.  The  entire  show  on 
the  night  this  reporter  witnessed  it  con¬ 
sumed  one  hour. 

Fox  Movietone  and  Hearst  Metrotone 
films,  both  talkies,  are  used  and  some 
really  thrilling  scenes  are  displayed. 
Monday  night  of  this  week  a  subtitle  an¬ 
nouncing  an  “extra”  introduced  sound 
mctures  of  the  attempted  assassination  of 
Prince  Humbert  of  Italy,  upon  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  Brussels  recently.  While  the 
news  event  itself  was  a  thing  of  the 
past  according  to  newspaper  standards, 
the  pictures  were  unusual  and  exciting. 
The  sound  apparatus  recorded  the  report 
of  the  would-be  assassin’s  pistol  and  the 
camera  caught  numerous  views  of  the 
surging,  angered  mob  trying  to  drag  the 
apprehended  culprit  away  from  a  pro¬ 
tecting  cordon  of  police. 

Another  feature,  this  time  spot  news, 
that  audibly  impressed  the  audience,  was 
the  confession  of  a  murderer  recorded  by 
sound  motion  picture  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Police  Department.  In  the  official 
film  as  it  was  thrown  on  the  newsreel 
screen,  the  prisoner  seemed  to  be  telling 
his  story  in  his  tragic,  halting  tone  of 
resignation  to  the  audience  itself. 

This  confession,  a  sound-photographic 
recording  of  Judge  Ben  Lindsey’s  last 
will  and  testament,  and  several  interviews 
with  prominent  persons  in  the  news  raised 
the  thought  that  at  least  one  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  newsreel  lies  in  the  fact 
that  no  one  can  be  misquoted.  Another 
advantage  of  the  newsreel  theatre  from 
the  spectators’  standpoint  is  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  vocal  and  voluble  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  approval  or  disapproval  of  state¬ 
ments  made  by  public  figures.  Monday 
night  several  persons,  probably  buffeted 
about  by  the  recent  Wall  Street  land¬ 
slide,  seemed  to  achieve  singular  pleasure 
in  snickering  at  the  bullish  statements  of 
some  gentlemen  of  high  finance,  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  New  York’s  mayoralty  candi¬ 
dates  making  election  appeals  caused  a 
storm  of  cheers,  jeers  and  laughter. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  news 
films  as  they  are  presented  in  the  News¬ 
reel  Theatre  and  as  they  are  shown  as 
I»rt  of  a  regular  program  theatre’s  show 
lies  in  the  exhibition  time  alloted  to  each 
subject. 

\\Tiereas,  in  the  regular  houses  each 
news  item  is  cut  to  fit  into  a  sched¬ 
uled  program  time,  here  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  until  they  have  told  a  more 
complete  story.  'The  program  is 
stretched  out  with  human  interest  fea¬ 
tures  and  several  items  of  the  sort  with 
which  make-up  editors  reluctantly  fill 
holes  in  bull-dog  editions.  The  specta¬ 
tor  cannot  escape  these  dull  spots  in  the 
theatre  by  turning  a  page,  but  must  sit 
patiently  until  the  three-year  old  golfer 
has  driven  his  last  ball  or  the  aged  musi¬ 
cal-hall  star  has  sung  her  last  reminiscent 
note. 

The  Newsreel  Theatre,  whether  be¬ 
cause  of  novelty  or  a  genuine  desire  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  public  for 
news  pi^res  achieved  a  singular  suc¬ 
cess  in  its  first  few  days  of  life.  The 
theatre,  which  seats  but  578,  was  con¬ 


WORLw  I 
MARKET 


tinually  filled  and  many  times  each  night 
a  line  waited  outside  for  admittance.  Be¬ 
tween  100  and  200  persons  can  stand  at 
the  rear  of  the  theatre. 

COACH  LOSES  JOB  OVER 
NEWSPAPER  ARTICLES 

Omaha  Man  Dismissed  When  He 

Refuses  to  Relinquish  Con¬ 
tract  to  Write  for 
Bee-News 

Objection  of  E.  R.  Burke,  president 
of  the  Omaha  Board  of  Education,  to 
the  activities  of  Ira  Jones,  director  of 
public  school  athlectics  in  that  city,  in 
conducting  a  daily  sports  column  in  the 
Omaha  livening  News,  culminated  in 
dismissal  of  Jones,  Nov.  4,  by  the  Board 
of  Education  for  insubordination.  When 
Burke  first  recommended  Jones’  dismis¬ 
sal  the  Omaha  Bee-News  began  an  edi¬ 
torial  campaign,  claiming  that  a  school 
teacher  is  entitled  to  earn  money  during 
spare  hours  and  charging  that  Burke’s 
action  was  taken  at  the  dictation  of  W. 
R.  Watson,  managing  editor  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald. 

Burke  declared  that  Jones’  column 
gave  the  Bee  and  News  an  unfair  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  World-Herald  and  said 
he  had  recently  advised  the  athletic  di¬ 
rector  against  renewing  his  newspaper 
contract. 

Mr.  Watson,  in  a  telegraphed  state¬ 
ment  to  Editor  &  Publisher  claimed 
that  the  Bee-News  has  been  made  the 
official  organ  of  athletics  in  Omaha 
schools  through  Jones’  column. 

“Mr.  Jones  in  his  columns  invited  cor¬ 
respondence,  promoted  games,  officially 
announced  athletic  programs,  and  com¬ 
mented  on  individual  players  and  teams,” 
Mr.  Watson  said. 

According  to  Jones,  Mr.  Watson  told 
him  he  saw  nothing  wrong  with  writ¬ 
ing  a  column  for  the  News  before  the 
original  contract  was  signed. 

SPORTS  WRITERS  ELECT 

Indiana  Group  Name*  Connertville 
Man  Precident 

C.  I.  Higgs  of  the  Connersville 
(Ind.)  News-Examiner  was  elected 
president  of  the  Indiana  Sports  Writers’ 
Association  at  the  annual  convention  at 
DePauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind. 
Nov.  2,  prior  to  the  DePauw-Butler 
football  game.  Louis  Huff  of  Blooming¬ 
ton  was  elected  vice  president,  and  Gene 
Bock  of  the  Anderson  Bulletin  was 
chosen  secretary-treasurer. 

An  executive  committee  composed  of 
Paul  F.  Ellis  of  the  Vincennes  Sun; 
Norman  Wery  of  the  Gary  Post-Trib¬ 
une;  Leon  Hazel,  Frankfort,  and  J.  E. 
Stranahan,  Newcastle,  was  appointed. 

The  association  took  steps  to  cooperate 
with  the  Indiana  High  School  Athletic 
Association  after  a  complaint  by  A.  L. 
Trestor,  secretary,  that  “sports  writers 
were  not  getting  the  facts”  in  their  stories. 
A  “service  committee”  composed  of 
Huff,  Bock;  William  F.  Fox  of  the 
Indiampolis  News  and  Kennth  Waite  of 
Muncie  was  appointed  to  cooperate  with 
Trestor  in  the  assembling  and  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  sports  news. 

WEISS  TAKES  NEW  POST 

Lewis  Allen  Weiss,  merchandising 
manager  for  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.) 
Examiner,  has  joined  the  Mayers  Com¬ 
pany  as  manager  of  the  agency  division. 
He  will  become  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  and  will_  act  as  merchandis¬ 
ing  counsel.  Weiss  is  western  chairman 
of  the  speakers  bureau  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives. 
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PORTLAND 

Front  Door  of  .America 


The  Front  Door  of  the  United  States  is  on  this 
coast”  said  Arthur  Brisbane  in  Portland  re¬ 
cently.  “There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Pacific  ocean 
is  the  most  important  body  of  water  in  the  world, 
from  the  standpoint  of  commerce,  development 
of  civilization  and  possibilities  of  war.” 

Another  keen  observer,  Jefferson  Myers,  United 
States  shipping  board  commissioner  said: 

“This  young  country  is  but  a  step  behind  the  much  older  and 
much  heavier  populated  Atlantic  coast.  The  2,500,000  tons 
difference  in  favor  of  the  east  coast  is  really  quite  small, 
when  one  considers  that  the  Pacific  coast’s  annual  tonnage 
has  increased  about  5,500,000  tons  the  last  six  years  and 
the  Atlantic  coast  totals  have  fallerx  almost  proportionately.” 


PORTLAND,  first  market  and  port  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  sixth  export  port  in  America,  is  the 
center  of  this  development.  Its  favorite  newspaper, 
The  JOURNAL — largest  evening  newspaper  in  the 
‘Pacific  U’iprthweSt — stands  ready  to  help  business 
executives  who  would  like  to  increase  sales  here 
where  buying  power  is  at  high  ebb. 

You  are  invited  to  send  for  a  free  copy  of  “Portland,  the  Key  City — and 
The  JouaNAt”,  which  contains  in  compact  form  the  facts  about  this  pros- 
IJcrous,  growing  market.  Write  for  it  today! 


tKc 


kJ  Vorttand’Oregon 

AFTERNOON  -  SUNDAY 

Represented  Nationally  by 

REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD,  Inc. 

New  York . 2  West  45th  St.  SanFeancisco . 58  Sutter  St. 

Chicaoo  .  ,  203  North  Wabash  Ave.  LosAnoeles  .  .  117  West  Ninth  St. 

PHii.ADEi.niiA  .  .  ,  1524  Chestnut  St.  Poktland .  306  Journal  Bldg. 

Seattle  . . .  H.  R.  Ferrits,  3322  White  Bldg.  3829a 
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NEW  HAVEN 


Connecticut’s  Largest  City 

In  New  Haven,  Connecticut — 


IS 


FIRST  and  FOREMOST 

It  completely  covers  the  field 

The  average  Daily  and  Sunday  combined  circulation  of 
The  Register  at  the  present  time  substantially  exceeds 


56,000  Copies 


Net  Paid 


The  Register  fulfills  every  requirement  in  quantity  and 
quality  as  the  best  advertising  medium  in  Connecticut’s 
largest  city. 

Advertisers  in  The  Evening  Register  reach  much  more  than  90  per 
cent,  of  the  actual  buying  power  in  New  Haven  and  immediate  vicinity 
— in  many  sections  a  full  100  per  cent,  of  the  buying  power. 

The  Register  will  be  glad  to  prove  the  above  facts  fully  and  com¬ 
pletely  to  any  advertiser  on  request. 


die  Neui  Mmm  Eegister 

Quality  and  Quantity  circulation.  It  covers  the  field. 

REPRESENTED  BY 

The  JULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit. 
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The  “boy  copy-desk”  of  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune  is  shown  above. 
Reading  from  left  to  right,  sitting  —  Stuart  Strobridge,  Jack  Bucket,  George 
Connery,  Irving  Green;  standing  —  Merritt  E.  Benson,  Robert  M.  Beebe, 
Fletcher  Wilson.  Their  average  aggregate  age  is  25.28  years. 


CONTRARY  to  an  old  newspaper  cus¬ 
tom — that  the  copy  desk  should  be 
manned  by  veterans — ^the  Minneapolis 
Morning  Tribune  possesses  a  "boy”  copy 
desk.  The  staff  of  six  rim-men  and  the 
slot-man  average  25-28  years,  or  probably 
the  youngest  aggregate  ^e  for  any  desk 
in  the  nation’s  larger  cities. 

These  youths  deny  that  the  desk  is  the 
“morgue”  it  has  been  branded  by  almost 
every  writer  who  has  broken  into  print 
with  a  story  about  newspapers.  Con¬ 
trary  to  that  they  maintain  that  putting 
punch  and  snap  into  headlines  has  as 
much  interest  as  covering  a  so-called 
“hot”  story. 

They  also  fling  the  glove  to  any  other 
desk  when  it  comes  to  writing  heads  that 
tell  the  story  in  an  interesting  manner 
and  at  the  same  time  getting  out  a  paper 
regularly  on  time. 

Stuart  Strobridge.  the  slot-man  and 
telegraph  editor,  is  the  oldest,  28  years. 
The  rim  men’s  ages  follow:  Merritt  E. 
Benson,  26;  Fletcher  Wilson,  24;  Jack 
Burket,  23;  George  Connery,  22;  Robert 
M.  Beebe,  22;  Irving  Green, 

Despite  their  youth  a  majority  of  the 
group  are  veterans  in  experience  and  to¬ 
gether  they  have  sufficient  proclivities  and 
recognized  abilities  to  run  a  newspaper 
alone. 

Strobridge  has  worked  on  13  dailies 
in  seven  states  and  two  provinces  of  Can¬ 
ada.  At  20  he  was  managing  editor  of 
the  Fairmont  (Minn.)  Independent,  after 
having  been  city  editor  of  the  Chippewa 
Falls  (Wis.)  Gazette  at  17. 

The  others  have  held  jobs  ranging 
from  sports  editor  to  financial  editor  and 
including  feature,  automobile,  radio  and 
aviation  editorships,  besides  the  ordinary 
run  of  reportorial  and  city  staff  positions. 


One  interesting  fact  about  the  group 
is  that  three  of  the  desk  members  are 
former  Tribune  office  boys  who  also 
served  their  cubship  on  the  Tribune  and 
afterwards  went  knocking  about  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  other  places,  but  who  have 
now  returned  and  taken  jobs  on  the  copy 
desk. 

These  three  are  Beebe,  Connery  and 
Wilson.  Wilson  began  as  an  office  boy 
on  the  Evening  Tribune  in  1923  and  dur¬ 
ing  three  years’  time  successively  became 
a  cub,  reporter  and  assistant  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor.  In  1926  he  went  to  the  Fargo  (N. 
D.)  Forum,  and  after  five  months  went 
to  the  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette.  He 
was  assistant  city  editor  on  the  Butte 
(Mont.)  Standard  before  he  returned  to 
Minneapolis.  Beebe,  after  being  an  office 
boy  went  on  the  'Tribune  sports  desk, 
and  afterwards  to  the  sports  staff  of  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  also  ending  up 
at  Butte  on  the  Standard  just  before 
returning  to  the  Tribune.  Connery  was 
on  the  Fargo  Forum  staff  for  several 
years,  and  after  coming  to  Minneapolis 
to  attend  the  university  joined  the  Tri¬ 
bune  sports  desk  and  later  came  to  the 
copy  desk. 

Merritt  Benson  is  the  professor  of  the 
desk,  teaching  head  writing  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  and  completing  the 
last  year’s  work  for  his  law  degree.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  his  coming  to  Minneapolis  he 
worked  on  several  Lincoln,  Neb.,  dailies. 

Irving  Green  is  the  newest  member  of 
the  desk,  having  but  recently  left  the  sport 
staff  to  join  the  head-writers.  He  has 
had  several  years’  experience  in  general 
reporting  and  sports  writing. 

The  one  easterner  is  Jack  Burket  who 
came  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where  he  had 
worked  on  all  three  dailies  there. 


EXCHANGES  BY  AIR  MAIL 


Several  Dailiea  Speeding  Copies  to 
Reciprocating  Papers 

Air  mail  is  now  being  used  by  a 
dozen  widely  separated  daily  newspapers 
for  the  punrase  of  carrying  exchange 
copies  of  their  publications  to  those  re¬ 
ciprocating. 

By  the  use  of  air  mail  it  is  possible  to 
rewrite  news  from  exchanges  within 
fifteen  to  thirty  hours  after  the  story 
first  appears  in  print,  even  though  the 
exchanging  newspapers  are  separated  by 
one  thousand  to  three  thousand  miles. 

In  case  of  one  newspaper,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  it  is  printing  exchange 
news  under  the  head  “Air  Exchange 
News,”  crediting  each  story  to  the  proper 
newspaper  source. 

The  Times  says  in  part:  “Below  are 
brief  items  of  interest  from  our  airplane 
exchanges;  items  not  likely  to  be  deemed 
important  enough  to  find  a  place  on 
crowded  news  wires,  but  bringing  home 
more  definitely  than  ever  the  meaning 
of  ‘today’s  news  today.’” 

Those  exchanging  are  Phoenix  Arizona 


Republican,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News, 
Kansas  City  Star,  Chicago  Tribune, 
.Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Journal,  Kansas 
City  Times,  IVashington  (D.C.)  Star, 
Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune. 


DAILY  AIDS  MOTORIST 

When  Fred  Duphiney,  of  Waterbury, 
wrecked  his  car  in  a  cross  country  chase 
to  catch  a  hit-and-run  driver  after  a 
pedestrian  had  been  killed  Sunday,  Oct. 
26,  the  fVaterbury  (Conn.)  American 
started  a  campaign  to  reimburse  him  for 
repairs.  Although  only  $50  was  needed, 
$103  had  been  contributed  by  readers 
when  the  campaign  closed  last  week. 
Letters  from  contributors  lauding 
Duphiney  were  published  with  fund 
report. 


PLANNING  DAILY  PUBLICATION 

Following  development  of  a  new  gusher 
oil  field  at  Van,  Van  Zandt  county, 
Texas,  the  Grand  Saline  Sun,  published 
at  Grand  Saline,  in  the  same  county, 
announced  it  would  inaugurate  a  daily 
edition  at  once. 
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"MATT" 

MORLEY 

says: 

^Tor  fast  work — when  time  Is 
precious — that’s  when  Morley 
Mats  are  worth  their  weight  in 
gold.  I’ve  worked  them  and  I 
know.  There’s  no  trouble,  no 
worry,  just  clean,  clear  results. 
Don’t  believe  me,  try  for  your¬ 
self  and  be  convinced.” 

Morley  Mats  are  doing  all  that 
we  claim,  every  day,  in  many  of 
America’s  greatest  press  rooms. 

MORLEY  BUTTON 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
PORTSMOUTH,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


MORLEY 

MATS 
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X  N  a  recentTsurvey  con¬ 
ducted  in  forty-eight  of 
Chicago’s  leading  hotels 
and  clubs,  the  Chicago 
Evening  American  led  the 
second  Chicago  evening 
paper  [in  circulation]  in 
thirty -one  establishments 
and  equalled  it  in  seven. 

The  Chicago  Evening 
American  is  now  in  its 
eighth  year  of  evening  cir- 
culation  leadership  in 
Chicago. 

CHICAGO 

EVENING 

AMERICAN 

a  good  newspaper 


National  Representatives: 

RODNEY  E.  BOONE  ORGANIZATION 
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E  D  I  RIAL 


STORY  IN  HEADLINES 

URNING  the  pages  of  the  financial  section  of 
a  metropolitan  newspaper  the  eye  catches  at 
random  the  following  flash  headlines: 

(1)  “Fifty  Stocks  Bore  the  Brunt  of  the  $20,- 
000,000,000  Slump.” 

(2)  “300  Banking  Groups  Now  In  U.  S. — Over 
2,000  Institutions  Under  Control  with  Resources  of 
$14,000,000,000.” 

(3)  “Billions  in  Surplus  Funds  of  Big  Corpora¬ 
tions  Hold  Promise  of  Extra  Dividends — Others 
Expected  to  Follow  the  Lead  of  U.  S.  Steel  and 
American  Can — Fifty  Leading  Companies  Have  Sur¬ 
pluses  of  $4,000,000,000  or  $5,000,000,000,  so  an 
Extra  Dollar  Might  Not  be  Missed.” 

(4)  “Ford  Reduces  Price  of  Cars — Cuts  Range 
from  $15  to  $200  on  All  Models — Continuance  of 
Good  Business  Is  the  Aim.” 

It  seems  to  Editor  &  Publisher  that  these  dis¬ 
associated  headlines  tell  a  connected  story  of  vital 
importance  to  the  American  people,  interested  in 
continued  national  prosperity.  Are  bankers  as  much 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  consumers  of  merchan¬ 
dise  produced  by  industries  controlled  by  them  as 
they  are  in  the  welfare  of  their  stockholders?  Isn’t 
there  some  point,  in  economics  as  well  as  justice,  in 
the  idea  of  cutting  commodity  prices  when  profit  sur¬ 
pluses  warrant  such  action? 

Edsel  Ford,  with  his  father  a  believer  in  mass 
production,  mass  advertising,  mass  distribution  and 
mass  profits,  said  in  relation  to  his  lowered  retail 
prices,  “We  feel  that  such  a  step  is  the  best  con¬ 
tribution  that  can  be  made  to  assure  continuance  of 
good  business  throughout  the  country.”  So  do  we! 
If  a  few  billions  of  the  surpluses  held  for  extra 
dividends  were  passed  on  to  the  consumers  of  mer¬ 
chandise  regular  dividends  might  be  doubly  assured 
through  fresh  floods  of  selling.  .American  prosperity 
would  be  better  protected,  .■\fter  all,  the  great 
American  consumer  is  as  worthy  an  individual  as  is 
the  great  American  stockholder.  For  twenty  years 
the  ultimate  consumer  has  listened  with  patience  to 
the  argument  that  concentrated  capital  is  capable  of 
mass  production,  distribution  and  selling,  with  con¬ 
sequent  immense  price  reductions.  In  instances  he 
has  seen  the  theory  magnificently  demonstrated.  But 
there  are  industries,  listed  among  those  having  many 
millions  of  undivided  profits,  that  appear  to  have 
forgotten  that  the  welfare  of  the  ultimate  consumer 
was  iiKluded  in  the  original  glowing  promise.  They 
might  increase  their  busine.ss  by  starting  to  cut  un¬ 
conscionable  service  rates  and  commodity  prices. 
Business  is  no  longer  feared  because  of  bigness,  but 
big  business  that  monopolizes  and  then  exploits  is  as 
dangerous  today  as  when  “trust  busting”  was  an 
issue  in  American  politics. 


Here’s  a  good  word  for  the  />rcj.v  agent  of  the 
Autocar  Company,  of  Ardmore,  Pa.  Over  his 
handout  he  prints,  ‘7  am  paid  to  send  this  to 
you.”  At  least,  as  a  correspondent  remarks,  this 
chap  rings  the  front  door  bell,  instead  of  sneak¬ 
ing  through  the  kitchen  xAndow. 


TOO  SAFE 

HOSE  who  have  studied  news  handling  by 
New  York  newspapers  during  the  recent  muni¬ 
cipal  campaign,  which  was  characterized  by 
some  of  the  ugliest  and  perhaps  wildest  talk  by  can¬ 
didates  that  the  metrc^lis  has  witnessed  in  years, 
have  been  struck  by  the  “safety  first”  tactics  that 
some  reporters  played. 

Sensational  charges  were  often  cut  from  the 
speeches  of  candidates.  Specific  allegations  against 
individual  rivals  were  hedged  and  names  were  often 
omitted,  taking  the  punch  from  speeches  which  ordi¬ 
narily,  in  former  times,  would  have  been  frankly 
printed,  without  modification.  Plainly,  these  report¬ 
ers  thought  that  they  were  evading  possibilities  of 
libel.  In  instances  this  may  have  been  true,  but 
editors  and  publishers  are  the  proper  judges  of  such 
matters. 

Nothing  praiseworthy  can  be  said  for  a  denatured 
political  speech.  Too  great  caution  on  the  part  of 
staff  subordinates  might  be  more  dangerous  than  the 
opposite  extreme.  The  public  will  lose  its  most 
powerful  welfare  weapon  if  the  newspaper  press,  for 
any  reason,  fails  to  print  what  candidates  for  public 
office  say  on  the  campaign  stump. 


Be  strong  and  of  good  rourage,  fear  not,  nor 
he  afraid  of  them:  for  the  Lord  thy  Cod,  He  it 
■s  that  doth  go  with  thee;  He  will  not  fail  thee 
nor  forsake  thee. — Deuteronomy,  XXXI;  6, 


GUIDING  THE  RETAILER 

HAIN  manufacturing  and  retailing  organizations 
are  now  buying  one-quarter  of  the  advertising 
space  sold  by  newspapers,  we  learned  last  week 
from  a  representative  of  the  National  Chain  Store 
Association.  Whether  that  is  a  correct  estimate,  wc 
do  not  know,  but  with  every  publisher  and  newspaper 
advertising  director  we  share  the  kv.owledge  that 
chain  organization  advertising  is  a  factor  of  great 
and  increasing  importance  in  newspaper  volume. 

The  situation  has  its  perils  for  newspapers. 
Volume  contracts  have  been  held  out  by  at  least  one 
great  chain  in  its  efforts  to  buy  newspaper  space 
below  quoted  rates,  as  it  and  its  competitors  buy 
raw  and  unfinished  material  for  their  factories. 
Little  foresight  is  needed  to  predict  progressive 
attempts  to  cut  the  price  of  space  year  after  year; 
many  a  manufacturer  has  chased  volume  production 
at  decreasing  profits  for  the  chains  through  the  bank¬ 
ruptcy  courts.  And  we  know  of  one  prosperous 
newspaper  which  last  Spring  published  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  a  food  chain  without  payment,  presumably  for 
the  prestige  of  printing  it.  That  this  quaint  stunt 
will  become  popular,  we  doubt. 

The  perils  of  concentrating  large  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  in  a  few  hands  and  in  a  few  blocks  are  real, 
but  they  are  offset  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  advertising  in  a  respected  newspaper.  The 
immediate  danger  to  the  newspaper  and  to  its  neigh¬ 
bor,  the  local  retailer,  lies  in  the  devastating  ability 
of  the  chains  to  crush  competition.  However  benev¬ 
olent  a  chain  store’s  intentions,  the  fact  that  it  can 
buy  more  cheaply  and  .sell  on  a  narrower  margin 
makes  its  competition  deadly  to  the  local  retailer  who 
knows  only  his  own  phase  of  a  business,  suddenly 
grown  complex. 

Calling  him  a  bad  business  man  won’t  keep  him 
afloat.  Neither  will  advice  that  he  become  a  special¬ 
ist  in  a  line  and  for  a  public  that  is  satisfied  with 
the  broad  general  low-price  appeal  of  a  chain  com¬ 
petitor.  Most  of  his  customers  have  little  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  his  services  to  the  community,  of  the  credit 
he  extends  when  times  are  bad,  of  the  hours  he  gives 
to  civic  committees,  of  his  contributions  to  every 
project  for  the  common  good,  of  his  fatherly  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  people  working  for  him.  If  he 
goes  under,  it’s  “just  too  bad.” 

The  newspaper  cannot  take  that  view  while  any 
other  exists.  The  magic  wand  of  the  chain  com¬ 
petition  is  not  alone  price ;  it  is  technical  knowledge 
of  how  to  use  the  price  weapon,  and  how  to  parry 
it.  In  this  respect  most  small  merchants  and  their 
staffs  are  deficient,  but  not  irreparably  so. 

That  they  are  greedy  for  this  equipment  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  reception  accorded  the  retail  institutes 
organized  during  the  past  year  by  newspapers  in 
several  cities.  Pittsburgh,  Baltimore  and  Minneap¬ 
olis  merchants,  among  others,  are  being  armed  by 
local  newspapers  with  the  best  information  at  the 
command  of  the  nation’s  foremost  specialists  in  mer¬ 
chandising  and  distribution,  and  the  acclaim  of  the 
store  people  has  been  unanimous.  No  matter  what 
the  expense  of  this  enterprise,  it  is  not  too  great  if 
it  gives  merchants  a  new  knowledge  of  their  own 
business,  a  new  appreciation  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  and  the  belief  that  the  local  newspaper’s  interest 
in  their  affairs  is  not  limited  to  the  cost  of  an  inch 
of  space. 

That  bone  of  contention  between  publisher  and 
merchant,  it  ought  to  be  said,  belongs  to  the  cracker- 
barrel  era  of  commerce.  It  is  trifling  before  the 
new  and  fundamental  problems  that  face  both  in  the 
possibility  that  chain  organizations  do  a  total  busi¬ 
ness  volume  of  $10,000,000,000  a  year,  and  are 
spending  $200,000,000  a  year  in  advertising  to  hold 
and  increase  it. 


DANGEROUS  LAW 

OME  forty  million  copies  of  English-language 
daily  newspapers  are  printed  and  read  ever>' 
day  in  the  United  States.  Every  literate  man 
and  woman  presumably  reads  at  least  part  of  one 
daily  newspaper  every  day,  and  discusses  with 
friends,  family,  or  associates  what  they  have  read. 

.Ground  this  habit  much  of  our  civilization  is  built. 
Recognition  of  it  is  universal — except  in  one  of  the 
oldest  phases  of  our  present  structure — the  selection 
of  a  jury  for  the  trial  of  a  citizen  accused  of  felony. 
The  accused  may  be  obscure,  or  he  may  be  known 
as  “Bill”  to  every  man  on  Main  Street.  His  deed 
may  be  the  midnight  looting  of  a  bank  vault  or  the 
murder  of  his  wife  on  the  courthouse  steps.  In 
either  case  the  panel  of  jurymen  called  to  adjudge 
his  guilt  are  presumed  by  the  law  to  have  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  defendant,  no  information  of  his  sup- 
po.sed  crime,  no  opinion  as  to  his  innocence  until  all 
the  evidence  has  been  formally  presented  in  court. 
The  ideal  juror  would  be  a  coal  mine  mule,  deaf, 
dumb,  blind,  and  friendless. 

This  legal  assumption,  a  revulsion  from  the  old 
rule  that  made  the  jurors  witnesses  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  as  well  as  judges  of  their  own  evidence,  dates 
from  Tudor  times  in  England.  It  drags  its  ridicu¬ 
lous  course  through  every  case  in  which  there  is  any 
human  interest,  a  convenient  “out”  for  all  to  whom 
jury  duty  is  onerous.  Judges  and  publicists  recog¬ 
nize  its  absurdity  in  a  nation  which  devours  news¬ 
papers  with  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper,  but  it 
remains  undisturbed  in  the  300-year-old  rule  book  on 
which  our  courts  conduct  their  business. 

Not  until  a  few  days  ago  had  we  noted  a  judge 
ordering  from  the  bench  that  a  newspaper  print  no 
preliminary  testimony,  so  that  prospective  jurors 
might  approach  the  case  with  starkly  blank  minds, 
thereby  saving  the  state  the  expense  of  calling 
supplementary  panels  or  transferring  the  case  to 
another  venue  on  account  of  local  bias.  That  the 
editor  of  the  daily  newspapers  concerned  in  Lubbock, 
Tex.,  acceded  to  the  order  in  the  interest  of  state 
economy  adds  not  a  spark  of  legality  to  the  judge's 
arbitrary  act.  In  this  case,  the  motives  of  both  judge 
and  editor  were  unquestionably  worthy.  The  court’s 
method,  and  its  acceptance  by  the  editor,  was  wholly 
mistaken,  in  our  opinion,  but  judicial  decisions,  right 
or  wrong,  constitute  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  few  hundred  dollars  saved  to  Lubbock  county 
taxpayers  may  be  spent  a  thousand  times  before  this 
precedent  and  the  fictitious  jury  qualifications  which 
gave  it  birth  are  erased  from  the  lawbooks. 


In  Columbia  University’s  "Bulletin  of  Infor¬ 
mation,”  the  Hastings  propagandist  incubator 
is  carefully  described  as  a  lecture  and  reading 
course  to  "promote  public  understanding  of 
social  organisation  and  objecthvs,  and  forma¬ 
tion  of  public  opinion.”  High  sounding,  but  Mr. 
Hastings'  sealous  defense  of  the  publicity  wohrs 
that  prey  on  the  press  blows  all  the  smoke  atiwy. 


NEWS  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

OANOKE,  VA.,  three  months  ago  faced  an 
epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis.  State  and 
Federal  experts,  called  in  shortly  after  the  out¬ 
break,  warned  that  not  less  than  100  cases  were  to 
be  expected,  and  advised  precautionary  and  curative 
measures.  To  acquaint  the  people  with  the  perils  of 
the  situation  and  to  arm  them  against  these  perils 
called  for  straight  reporting  of  the  facts  by  the  city’s 
daily  press.  Some  of  the  retail  merchants  opposed 
this  view,  believing  that  publication  of  the  facts 
would  keep  people  away  from  the  stores  and  prevent 
the  shipment  of  goods  to  other  regions.  The  news¬ 
papers  took  the  straight-line  view,  printed  the  news, 
and  a  few  days  ago  recorded  these  results  • 

Only  69,  instead  of  100  cases,  with  42  showing  no 
serious  after  effects.  Of  the  27  children  who  now 
show  paralysis,  15  were  already  paralyzed  when  seen 
by  a  physician.  Only  two  children  died,  and  the  rest 
of  the  27  show  varying  degrees  of  improvement, 
which  will  doubtless  increase  under  the  skilled  care 
of  a  physio-therapist  brought  to  the  city  by  the 
Junior  League  last  week.  Any  city  might  be  proud 
of  that  record,  and  while  the  Roanoke  Times  and 
World-Xnvs  deny  that  they  did  any  more  than  the 
fundamentals  of  journalism  demand,  they  well  merit 
the  confidence  their  readers  evidently  give  them. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


JAMES  F.  ANDERSON,  retired 
editor-lawyer-banker  of  Bellaire,  O., 
on  Oct.  25  celebrated  his  90th  birthday 
anniversary.  For  many  years  he  was 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Bellaire 
Daily  Independent. 

Allan  C.  Ross,  editor  of  the  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  and 
his  daughter,  Miss  Mabel  Ross,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  reportorial  staff,  have  re¬ 
turned  from  a  short  vacation. 

William  McKay  McIntosh,  publisher 
of  the  San  Antonio  Light,  was  one  of 
a  group  recently  selected  for  elevation 
to  the  thirty-third  degree  in  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Rite,  supreme  honorary  distinction 
in  the  Masonic  order. 

Dr.  Paul  Bittencourt,  publisher  of 
Correio  de  Manha  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
sailed  for  Europe  aboard  the  S.  S. 
Aquitania,  recently  after  a  visit  of  three 
weeks  in  New  York,  during  which  he 
studied  American  newspapers  and 
arranged  for  new  machinery  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  new  plant  now  being  con¬ 
structed  for  his  paper.  He  will 
inspect  new  presses  in  Germany,  which 
have  been  ordered  built  for  his  plant. 
Dr.  Bittencourt  was  accompanied  by 
his  wife  and  daughter. 

Leigh  B.  Flynt,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Augusta  (Me.)  Kenne¬ 
bec  Journal  is  on  a  hunting  trip  in  the 
northern  part  of  Maine. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Hugh  Lancaster  has  resigned 

from  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Titnes- 
Union  business  office  to  join  the  Og- 
densburg  (N.Y.)  Republican-Journal. 

Frank  Brennan,  who  recently  resigned 
as  credit  manager  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post-Telegram,  has  joined  the 
Franklin  Furniture  Store,  Bridgeport. 

George  Wolf,  former  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  department  stores,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Fayetteville  (Ark.) 
Democrat  in  its  advertising  department. 

J.  L.  Gallagher,  of  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Press,  has  been  named  classified  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press- 
Gazette. 

R.  Kent  Hanson,  business  manager  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  is  back  at 
his  desk  after  a  brief  absence  due  to  a 
minor  operation. 

Caleb  A.  Lewis,  business  manager  of 
the  IVatennlle  (Me.)  Sentinel,  has  been 
elKted  president  of  the  Waterville 
Kiwanis  Club. 

Roy  S.  Jones  has  been  appointed  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Lewtston  (Me.) 
Sun- Journal  to  succeed  Homer  Record, 
who  recently  resigned  to  become  city 
circulation  manager  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Evening  American. 

John  N.  McCracken  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press.  .He  is  a  graduate  of 
Ohio  University  and  did  his  first  adver¬ 
tising  writing  for  the  Belief ontaine  (O.) 
Examiner. 

Joseph  F.  Sullivan,  formerly  with  the 
business  office  of  the  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Globe  for  10  years,  is  now  with  the 
Adaskin  Furniture  Company  of  Fall 
River. 

Don  Levy  has  been  transferred  from 
the  classified  department  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner  to  the  local  display 
advertising  staff. 

Ross  Hardy,  formerly  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Herald-Post, 
is  now  assistant  to  F.  D.  Barter,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Chicago  Herald  and 
Examiner. 

Wilson  Baden,  for  four  years  assistant 
promotion  manager  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  has  joined  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  promotion  department.  Previous 
to  his  Sun  connection,  Baden  was  assist¬ 
ant  promotion  manager  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  North  American,  and  was  a  copy 
writer  and  contact  executive  with  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  advertising  agency. 

Doyle  Williams,  formerly  of  the  New 
Orleans  Item  and  the  Shreveport  (La.) 


advertising  staff,  has  joined  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  advertising  department 
in  charge  of  radio  advertising. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Albert  WITT,  managing  editor  of 
the  Shreveport  (la.)  Times,  is  con¬ 
ducting  daily  classes  in  the  department 
of  journalism  at  Centenary  college, 
Shreveport. 

Earl  Jones,  formerly  managing  editor 
of  the  Sanford  (Fla.)  Herald  has  joined 
the  city  news  staff  of  the  Jacksonville 
Times-Union. 

George  Debbs,  of  the  editorial  staff, 
the  Jacksomnlle  Times-Union,  is  now 
city  editor  of  the  Tallahassee  (Fla.) 
Democrat. 

Warren  W.  Moses,  for  more  than  20 
years  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Great 
Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune,  and  for  the  past 
three  years  Sunday  and  feature  editor  of 
that  paper,  has  resigned  to  become  chief 
of  the  publicity  division  of  the  state  de¬ 
partment  of  agriculture. 

Russell  Weisman,  editorial  writer  for 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and  assistant 
professor  of  economics,  Adelbert  College 
of  Western  Reserve  University,  has  been 
picked  as  one  of  the  professors  for  a 
course  in  life  insurance  and  allied  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Cleveland  Life  Underwriters,  Inc., 
and  Cleveland  College. 

Willfred  Willc,  day  copy  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  a  partner  in  the  American  Printing 
Company  of  Woodstock,  Ill.,  which 
plans  the  publication  of  a  new  daily 
newspaper  there.  Wille  is  succeeded  by 
Jack  Forcum,  of  the  copy  desk. 

Donald  Shea,  police  reporter,  and  Al¬ 
bert  E.  Martin,  court  reporter  for  the 
IVaterbury  (Conn.)  American,  have  re¬ 
sumed  their  duties  after  short  illnesses. 

Sam  Pace  has  left  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  night  city  desk  and  night 
re-write  staff  and  joined  the  advertising 
department  of  th?  Strathmore  Paper 
Company.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
.Yew  York  World  for  three  years  before 
joining  the  Herald  Tribune  last  summer. 

Robert  McMillan,  formerly  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Commercial-Tribune  and  the  Cin- 
cimuiti  Times-Star,  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Jndiatiapolis  Star.  Jack 
Scott  of  the  copy  desk  has  resigned. 

C.  L.  Young  has  resigned  as  day  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Billings  (Mont.) 
Gazette,  to  join  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune. 

M.  J.  McNamara  of  the  Buffalo  Times 
copy  desk  has  returned  to  duty  after  six 
weeks’  confinement  as  the  result  of  an 
operation. 

Edward  Fusseder  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald,  has  been 
granted  a  pilot’s  license. 

Robert  Kellam,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star,  has  been  transferred 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Fkancis  S.  Hakmon 


Francis  s.  harmon,  editor  of 

the  Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  American, 
who  was  recently  unanimously  elected 
president  of  the 
national  Y.  M.  C. 

A.  council,  is  the 
first  newspaper 
man  to  hold  that 
post.  Mr.  Har¬ 
mon  has  been  af¬ 
filiated  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  for 
20  years,  having 
joined  the  Hi-Y 
while  a  high 
school  student. 

He  was  state 
president  of  the 
association  prior 
to  his  latest  ap- 
appointment. 

Before  succeeding  his  father  as  editor 
of  the  Hattiesburg  American,  Mr.  Har¬ 
mon  had  served  two  years  as  assistant 
attorney  general  of  Mississippi.  He  has 
always  taken  an  active  part  in  state  po¬ 
litical  affairs  and  covers  the  sessions  of 
the  Mississippi  Legislature  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  with  a  signed  column. 

Mr.  Harmon  is  at  present  a  member  of 
a  committee  in  charge  of  a  social  and 
economic  survey  of  the  state.  His  strong 
stand  against  lynching  and  his  campaigns 
last  summer  against  chain-gang  floggings 
and  questionable  methods  employed  in 
justice  of  the  peace  court  trials  in  For¬ 
rest  County  have  gained  him  state-wide 
fame. 

The  American  is  present  going 
through  program  of  expension  under  Mr. 
Harmon’s  direction.  The  three-story 
building  housing  the  paper  has  been  re¬ 
modeled  and  a  new  16-page  Duplex  tubu¬ 
lar  press  has  been  ordered. 


to  the  copy  desk  and  is  succeeded  by 
William  Brelsford  of  the  copy  desk. 

Paul  Stone,  formerly  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  in  New  York,  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star. 

Travis  Oliver  has  resigned  from  the  El 
Dorado  (Ark.)  Evening  News  to  join 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Shreveport 
(La.)  Times. 

William  Coggswell  and  his  brother 
Andrew,  both  formerly  on  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  staff,  have  returned  to  the 
United  States.  The  former  has  joined 
the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune  and 
the  latter  the  Butte  Montana  Statidard. 

Miss  Nancy  Brooke  recently  was  added 
to  the  society  news  staff  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Light. 

Ben  Merson,  formerly  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post  reportorial  staff,  has 
joined  the  Bridgeport  Sunday  Herald  as 
a  feature  writer. 

(Continued  on  the  next  page) 
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V.  V.  McNitt 
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McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 
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Lincoln,  Nehr.;  Lon 
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Ky.;  .Milwaukee,  Wine.;  .Minn¬ 
eapolis,  Minn. 

New  Haven,  Conn.;  New 
Orleans,  La.;  New  York  City. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Portland, 
Ore.;  Providence,  R.  I.;  Rich- 
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St,  Louis,  Mo.;  Savannah, 

Ga. ;  Scranton,  Penn.;  South 
Bend,  Ind.;  Spokane,  Wash.; 
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Titles  Registered  In  the  United  States  Patent  OfBoe 
Uopyrigni.  1929.  KDITOK  St  PUBUSHERCO. 


IHE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS’  AND 
ADVERTISERS’  JOURNAL  IN 
_ AMERICA _ 

Established  by  Allan  Forman  in  1884 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO^ 
INC,  PROPRIETORS 
Office  of  Publication  and 
General  Offices: 

Suite  1700 — Times  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryant  3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 

EXECUTIVE  PERSONNEL 
James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Treasurer;  Charles 
B.  Croomes,  Secretary  and  business  man¬ 
ager;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr^  promotion 
manager;  George  Strate,  circulation  man- 
ager;  S.  L.  Dare,  classified  manager. 

Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
News  Editor;  John  F.  Rorhe,  Associate 
Editor. _ 

London  office:  Walter  House,  418/22 
Strand,  W.  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  G. 
Atkins,  Manager,  London  Editor:  Allan 
Delafons,  c/o  Newspaper  World,  14  Cross 
Street,  t  insbury,  C  C.  2. 

Paris  Office:  76  rue  des  Petits  Champs. 
Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager.  Paris  Ed¬ 
itor:  George  Langelaan.  15  rue  Portal, 
EnghienJes-Bains,  Seine  et  Oise. 
Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office :  30  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Ben  Kartman,  Correspondent;  and 
Otto  L.  Bruns,  Western  Advertising 
Representative. 

San  Francisco  Office:  742  Market  Street, 
R.  J.  BidwcIL  Manager. 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January. 

“A.  N.  P.  A.”  service  numbers  last  two 
Saturdays  in  April. 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  new  paper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

Size  of  type  page  9x12  inches,  or  168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page. 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field. 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient.  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: 
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Time 
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Times  1  Times 
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The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60r  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail.  United 
States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per 
year,  payable  in  advance;  Canada  $4.50; 
Foreign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

(Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 


Six  Months 
Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

Dec.  31,  1928 
Dec.  31,  1927 
Dec.  31,  1926 
Dec.  31,  1925 
Dec.  31,  1924 

8,967 

8,220 

7,014 

6,363 

5.711 

10,019 

9,546 

7  ,955 
7,708 
6.488 

PERSONAL 
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Frederick  Hollowell,  Rome  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  who  accompanied  Premier  MacDon¬ 
ald  to  the  United  States  aboard  the 
Berengaria  last  month,  is  remaining  in 
New  York  on  the  staff  of  the  Herald 
Tribune.  Mrs.  Agnes  Mackenzie  is  re¬ 
placing  Mr.  Hollowell  as  correspondent 
in  Rome. 

T.  R.  Waring,  Jr.,  formerly  with  the 
Charleston  (S.C.)  News  and  Courier, 
has  joined  the  Nezv  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Jack  Manning,  city  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Times,  is  convalescing  from  a  long 
illness  at  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

Walker  S.  Buell,  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  spent  a  few  days  last  week  at  the 
home  office. 

L.  B.  Sebring,  Jr.,  formerly  of  the 
Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Gazette  and  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Leo  Fisher,  sports  writer  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Evening  American,  was  the  guest 
of  honor  and  principal  speaker  at  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Chicago  alumni 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalistic  fraternity,  on  Oct.  29. 

C.  (joodloe  Barry,  Rochester,  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  feature  writer,  has  sailed 
for  Italy,  where  he  will  visit  in  Florence 
after  which  he  will  tour  European  cen¬ 
ters. 

Joe  R.  Carter,  sporting  editor  of  the 
Shreveport  (La.)  Timer,  covered  the  Cen¬ 
tenary  College-University  of  Texas  foot¬ 
ball  game  in  Austin,  Texas,  recently. 

Wallace  X.  Rawles,  formerly  reporter 
for  the  Boulder  (Col.)  Daily  Camera, 
has  joined  the  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  staff  at  San  Francisco. 

Jeff  Bailey,  long  in  the  ranks  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  in  Alabama  and  Florida,  has  been 
chosen  manager  of  the  newly  organized 
convention  bureau  in  Birmingham. 
Bailey  is  a  former  city  editor  of  both 
the  Birmingham  Age-Herald  and  the 
Birmingham  Ledger. 

Hansel  Batten,  former  police  reporter 
with  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times,  and 
now  assistant  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette,  visited  the 
Times  office  recently. 

Stephen  C.  Cain  has  been  appointed 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Times, 
being  advanced  from  the  rewrite  desk. 

J.  S.  McNeel,  Jr.,  has  resigned  from 
the  copy  desk  of  the  San  Antonio  Light. 
T.  W.  Patterson,  formerly  of  the  Shreve¬ 
port  Times  and  Netv  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune,  has  joined  the  Light  desk. 
Frank  Bardon,  formerly  of  the  Austin 
American,  also  is  a  recent  addition  to 
the  Light  desk. 

Ben  Davis  has  resigned  as  night  city 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Times  and  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express.  He  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  bv  Tack  Leddon,  formerly  of  the 
Buffalo  Evening  Netvs. 

Allan  B.  MacMurphy,  editorial  writer 
for  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  \Republican 
and  conductor  of  the  daily  column, 
“From  The  Side  of  The  Road”  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Evening  News.  Associates 
of  the  Republican-American  gave  him  a 
farewell  party  Friday,  Oct.  1.  George 
C.  Haig.  Sunday  feature  writer,  succeeds 
MacMurphy  as  editorial  writer. 

Duke  C.  Merritt,  formerly  with  the 
LTnited  Press  at  Atlanta  and  with  the 
Membhis  Commercial  Appeal,  has  ioined 
the  reportorial  staff  of  ^fcmphis  Press- 
Scimitar. 

Mary  Graham  Bonner,  in  charge  of 
reviewing  children’s  books  for  the.  New 
York  Sun.  is  the  author  of  another  book 
for  little  folk,  “Madam  Red  Apple.” 

W.  J.  Mahoney,  Jr.,  formerly  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Montgomery  < Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser,  has  been  promoted  to  managing 
editor.  Hartwell  Hatton  has  been  re¬ 
turned  to  the  citv  editor’s  desk  which  he 
left  in  1925. 


Barney  Flannigan,  editor  of  the  Utah 
Statesman,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Salt 
Lake  Telegram  as  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter,  replacing  Orvin  Malmquist,  who 
was  recently  promoted  to  assistant  city 
editor. 

William  Schachtel,  veteran  reporter  for 
the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press,  is  recup¬ 
erating  after  a  severe  illness. 

William  Good,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and  later 
with  the  Associated  Press  in  New  York, 
has  joined  the  publicity  department  of 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa. 

Eugene  C.  Vinassa,  city  editor  of  the 
Big  Spring  (Tex.)  Herald  for  the  past 
three  months,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
New  Orleans  Item. 

Alfred  Hall  has  been  added  to  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Springfield  (O.) 
Morning  Sun. 

Daniel  Rochford,  aviation  editor  for 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  went  on 
an  airplane  flight  for  his  paper  from 
Boston  to  Miami  and  thence  to  Cuba, 
San  Domingo,  Haiti  and  Porto  Rico, 
writing  his  experiences  for  the  paper. 

Henry  Hedberg,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Wallace  (Idho)a  Press-Times,  has 
retired  from  active  newspaper  work  and 
returned  to  Seattle  where  he  will  devote 
his  time  to  fiction  writing 

Horace  McCoy,  for  several  years 
sports  editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal,  has  resigned.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Flint  Dupre,  who  has  been 
assistant  on  the  sports  desk  for  some 
months.  Mr.  McCoy  is  now  with  The 
Dallasite,  a  society  publication  in  Dallas. 

Rev.  Ira  K.  Floyd  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Journal  as  re¬ 
porter. 

Victor  Moore.  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News. 

Hazel  McDonald  has  left  the  editorial 
department  of  the  Chicago  Evening 
American  to  enter  publicity  work. 

Irl  MeSherry,  formerly  associate 
publisher  of  the  Salem  (Ore.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Statesman  and  later  publisher  of  the 
Tillamook  (Ore.)  Headlight,  recently 
disposed  of  the  Tillamook  property  and 
has  taken  a  position  in  the  publicity 
and  correspondence  end  of  the  Oregon 
state  industrial  accident  commission. 

Edgar  Hay,  former  staff  writer  and 
critic  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  re¬ 
signed  to  join  Loomis,  Bevis  and  Hall, 
advertising  agency  of  Miami  and  Jack¬ 
sonville. 

Arthur  W.  Stowe,  former  assistant 
sports  editor  on  the  old  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Record  and  formerly  on  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Dallas  Times- 
Herald,  recently  became  manager  of 
KTAT,  Southern  Air  Transport’s  new 
station  in  the  Texas  Hotel  at  Fort 
Worth.  Stowe  has  been  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  KRLD,  the  Dallas  Times- 
Heraid. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

PAUL  WEBER,  formerly  of  the  St. 
^  Louis  United  Press  bureau,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Detroit  bureau. 

Harry  Bloombargh,  formerly  with  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  in  Pittsburgh. 
Philadelphia  and  Cleveland,  has  returned 
to  his  desk  as  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Daily  Illustrated,  having  recov¬ 
ered  from  a  nervous  breakdown. 

Sam  Mindell,  of  the  Kansas  CTity 
bureau  of  International  News  Service, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  foreign  de¬ 
partment  at  New  York  headquarters. 
Jack  Bradbury,  of  the  Kansas  City  bur¬ 
eau  has  been  appointed  chief  assistant  to 
Richard  C.  Wilson,  southwest  division 
superintendent  at  Kansas  City.  Warren 
Filkin  succeeds  him  on  the  general  staff. 

Jack  Ostreicher,  desk  man  for  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service  foreign  bureau  in 
New  York,  has  returned  from  a  brief 
vacation  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  with 
Mrs.  Ostreicher. 

Harry  Bergman,  Los  Angeles  bureau 
manager  of  International  News  Service, 
has  returned  to  his  post  after  a  tour  on 
the  road.  Jack  Cejnar,  Indianapolis 


bureau  manager,  started  a  belated  two- 
weeks’  vacation  last  week.  Jep  Cadou, 
assistant  bureau  manager,  is  in  charge 
during  Cejnar’s  absence. 

Robert  W.  Brown,  chief  accountant  for 
International  News  Service,  has  returned 
from  a  hunting  trip  near  Lake  George, 
N.  Y. 

William  V.  Kelley  of  the  Miehle 
Printing  Press  and  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  (Thicago,  has  been  elected  a  trustee 
and  honorary  member  of  the  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Mr.  Kel¬ 
ley  sponsored  the  Kelley-Roosevelt  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Eastern  Asia  for  the  museum. 

Sam  H.  Knott,  of  the  Madison,  Wis. 
bureau  of  United  Press,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Chicago  bureau. 

J.  Paul  Weber  has  been  transferred 
from  the  St.  Louis  office  of  United 
Press  to  the  Detroit  bureau.  He  was 
formerly  on  the  Dubuque  Times- Journal, 
and  Dubuque  Daily  American  Tribune. 

Charles  Simons,  formerly  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Springfield  (O.)  Sun,  is 
now  night  filing  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press  in  Columbus,  O. 

Melbourne  Christerson,  with  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  bureau  in  Harrisburg. 
Pa.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  bureau. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Goldsboro  (N.C.)  News- Argus, 

special  Duplin  county  section,  Oct. 
.30,  in  cooperation  with  the  local  Am¬ 
erican  Legion  Post. 

Greenwood  (Ark.)  Democrat,  40- 
page  edition  celebrating  completion  of 
the  first  concrete  highway  in  that  section 
and  the  dedication  of  a  new  public  school 
building. 

Oskaloosa  (la.)  Daily  Herald,  64- page 
“Advancement  Edition”  Oct.  23  celebrat¬ 
ing  completion  and  occupancy  of  its  new 
$75,000  plant. 

Damnlle  (Ill.)  Commercial -News,  10- 
page  Home  Modernization  and  Radio  sec¬ 
tion  Oct.  27. 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  magazine 
section.  Winter  Travel  by  Sea.  as  an  in¬ 
sert,  on  Sunday,  Nov.  3.  The  section 
was  of  half  the  dimensions  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  paper  and  contained  twelve  pages. 

El  Dorado  (Ark.)  Daily  Neivs,  cen¬ 
tennial  edition,  Nov.  2,  68  pages. 

Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Argus-Leader, 
progress  edition,  Oct.  96  pages. 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Times,  municipal 
bridge  edition,  C)ct.  29,  92  pages.  The 
edition  marked  the  opening  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Ohio  River. 

Paterson  (N.J.)  Morning  Call,  Val¬ 
ley  View  section,  24  pages,  Oct.  28. 

Boston  Sunday  Globe,  Winter  Travel 
guide  16  pages,  tabloid  size,  Nov.  3. 

Boston  Sunday  Post,  Homemakers’ 
Cooking  School  section,  six  pages, 
Nov.  3. 


FLASHES 


Rival  suitors  for  the  hand  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  girl  often  race  neck  and  neck. — Flo¬ 
rence  (Ala.)  Hercdd. 


Man  is  a  reasoning  creature  who  de¬ 
lights  in  logic  until  it  threatens  a  pet 
prejudice. — Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader.  _ 

A  member  of  the  Italian  royal  family 
recently  made  the  front  page.  But  he 
had  to  get  shot  at  to  do  it. — Florence 
(Ala.)  Herald.  _  ’ 

There  are  so  many  liars  in  the  world 
that  there  isn’t  any  wonder  that  re¬ 
porters  are  occasionally  under  suspicion. 
— Atchison  Globe. 


If  we  are  such  an  efficient  people,  why 
can’t  we  have  our  detours  all  at  once 
and  be  done  with  the  things? — Buffalo 
Evening  News. 


“Not  responsible  for  debts  incurred  by 
Mrs.  Alice  Veronica  Sykes  since  she  left 
my  bread  and  board.  J.  G.  Sykes” — 
The  World.  _ 

Maybe  she  wanted  toast. — H.  I.  Phil¬ 
lips,  New  York  Sun. 
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n  and-fo-moufh  buying  has  accelerated 
every  department  of  merchandising. 

Advertising  must  keep  pace  with  the  new 
tempo.  When  a  manufacturer  brings  out 
a  new  line  or  a  new  model,  advertising 
is  prepared  and  space  bought — and  sold  — 
with  the  same  speed  with  which  retailers' 
orders  are  filled.  On  a  moment's  notice,  a 
schedule  may  be  made  up  and  a  list  of 
papers  selected. 

increased  as  the  speed  of  advertising  has  be¬ 
come,  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  a  small  rep¬ 


resentative  organization  to  contact  all  the  na¬ 
tion's  advertisers  satisfactorily. 

Hand-to-mouth  buying  has  brought  hand-to- 
mouth  advertising. 

And  hand-to-mouth  advertising  demands  of 
a  special  representative  an  omnipresence 
which  only  a  large  organization  can  give. 

Publishers  represented  by  the  E.  Katz 
Special  Advertising  Agency  are 
benefiting  by  the  efforts  of  18  trained 
salesmen  exerted  from  seven  of  the  largest 
advertising  centers. 


E-KATZ  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING 

AGENCY 


Established  1888 
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BATTLING  PRICE  CUTS 
WITH  ADVERTISING 


Washington  Dry  Cleaners  Using 
Weekly  Copy  to 
Stabilize  Local 
Prices 


Newspaper  advertising  is  being  used 
by  dry  cleaners  in  Washington,  D.C., 
to  combat  an  epidemic  of  price-cutting 
that  sent  charges  for  cleaning  men's 
suits  from  $1.50  down  to  50  cents,  with 
other  costs  in  proportion. 

A  campaign  of  weekly  advertisements 
appearing  each  Monday  in  the  IVash- 
iiigtoH  Eivning  Star  has  been  successful 
in  holding  business  for  the  members  of 
the  “Washington  Cleansers  Guild”  and 
in  improving  good-will,  despite  the 
price-slashing,  according  to  M.  L.  Sit- 
greaves  of  Sitgreaves  Advertising,  the 
agency  in  charge  of  the  campaign.  The 
series  began  June  4,  and  will  continue 
at  least  until  Jan.  1,  and  probably 
through  the  year  1950,  he  said  recently. 

The  Washington  Cleansers  Guild  is 
the  name  used  by  the  six  dry-cleaning 
firms  which  participate  in  the  campaign. 
Their  individual  names  are  used  in  each 
advertisement  beneath  the  signature  of 
the  g'uild.  The  announcements  are 
sometimes  five  columns  by  125  lines, 
and  never  smaller  than  four  columns 
by  100  lines. 

The  campaign  has  made  no  direct 
attack  on  the  cut-price  firms  but  has 
sought  to  emphasize  that  “Fine  dry 
cleaning  costs  a  fair  price.”  The  neces¬ 
sity  for  proper  equipment  and  experi¬ 
enced  workers  has  also  been  stressed. 
.Ml  the  advertisements  in  the  series 
appear  in  a  uniform  decorative  border 
and  include  the  words  “Fine  Dry 
Cleaning.” 


A.N.A.  EXECUTIVE  CHANGES 


Burnett  Succeed*  Conybeere  a*  Heed 
of  Newspaper  Committee 

Bernard  Lichtenberg,  president  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers,  has 
announced  the  following  committee 
changes  in  that  organization;  Verne 
Burnett,  General  Motors  Corporation, 
succeeds  S.  E.  Conybeare  of  the  Arm¬ 
strong  Cork  Company  as  chairman  of 
the  Newspaper  Committee.  Mr.  Cony¬ 
beare,  in  turn,  becomes  chairman  of  the 
Radio  Committee,  succeeding  Lee  H.  Bris¬ 
tol  of  the  Bristol-Myers  Company.  Mr. 
Bristol  has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Research  Council  of  the  A.N.A., 
succeeding  Everett  R.  Smith. 

Two  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
membership  of  the  Research  Council  in 
the  persons  of  Col.  Gilbert  H.  Durston 
of  the  Mohawk  Carpet  Mills,  Inc.,  and 
Herbert  Metz  of  the  Graybar  Electric 
Company,  Inc. 

Allan  Brown,  The  Bakelite  Corpora¬ 
tion,  has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee. 

Wm.  A.  Hart  of  E.  I.  Du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Company,  Inc.,  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the  Association  to 
succeed  Everett  R.  Smith,  formerly  with 
the  Fuller  Brush  Company. 


New  Var*  Client* 

.\ddison  Vars,  Inc.,  Buffalo  and  New 
York  agency,  has  announced  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  concerns  have  placed  their  ac¬ 
counts  with  the  Vars  agency :  Maison 
Simone,  manufacturing  retailers  of  furs. 
New  York ;  Dahlstrom  Metallic  Door 
Company,  Jamestown.  N.  Y. ;  Adapto 
Shoe  Company,  New  York;  R.  G.  Kit- 
tinger  Shops,  Inc.,  North  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y. :  Dodds  Alderney  Dairy,  Buffalo ; 
and  Francis  Page  Griffith,  Rochester. 


Ha*  Entire  Spratt  Account 

Spratt’s  Patent  America.  Newark, 
N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  dog  biscuits  and 
a  general  line  of  animal  foods,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Paris  &  Peart  to  handle  their 
national  magazine  account,  effective  Nov. 
IS.  Paris  &  Peart  have  handled  Spratt’s 
newspaper  advertising  for  the  past  ten 
months  and  this  appointment  gives  to 
this  agency  the  placing  of  all  advertising 
for  Spratt’s  Patent  America. 


General  Laboratories  Appoint 

The  Prince-Hannah  Company,  435 
North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  to  handle  the  advertising 
of  the  General  Laboratories,  Madison, 
Wis.,  makers  of  B-K  deodorant  for  house 
and  farm  use,  and  Knox-Out  fly  spray 
for  cattle.  This  company  was  recently 
purchased  by  the  Pennsylvania  Salt 
Manufacturing  company,  Philadelphia. 


He*  Entire  Blatz  Account 

The  Val  Blatz  Brewing  Company,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  has  placed  its  malt  division  ad¬ 
vertising  w'ith  Klau-Van  Pietersom-Dun- 
lap-Younggreen,  Inc.,  which  is  also 
handling  the  gum  division  and  the  bev¬ 
erage  division  advertising.  Newspapers 
will  be  used  nationally.  The  addition 
of  this  division  places  the  entire  Blatz 
account  with  this  agency. 


McCann  Named 

The  H.  K.  McCann  Company,  400 
West  Madison  street,  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  to  direct  the  advertising  of  the 
motor  oils  division  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Indiana.  The  Stack-Goble 
Advertising  agency,  29  ^st  Madison 
street,  Chicago,  continues  to  handle  the 
gasoline  and  specialties  advertising. 


Ru*h  Join*  Bement 

Austin  F.  Bement,  president  of  Austin 
F.  Bement,  Inc.,  of  Detroit  and  Chicago, 
has  announced  the  addition  of  Harvey 
D.  Rush  to  the  copy  staff  of  the  home 
office  in  Detroit.  Recently  the  Bement 
agency  leased  additional  space  in  the 
funeral  Motors  Building. 


Agency  Change*  Name 

The  former  Lincoln-Lilly  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc.,  Chicago,  which  specialized 
in  financial  accounts,  has  changed  its 
name  to  the  Lincoln  Associates,  Inc., 
with  offices  at  732  Sherman  street,  and 
has  widened  its  scope  for  complete  adver¬ 
tising  service. 


Tjrroma  To  Peck  Agency 

Bakst  Bros.,  New  York  drug  jobbers, 
have  announced  that  the  Tyroma  Com- 
|)any,  a  division  of  their  institution,  has 
appointed  the  Peck  .Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  New  York  City,  to  direct  their 
advertising  account.  Newspapers  will  be 
used. 


Kleiu  Witb  Touzalin 

Henry  C.  Klein  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Charles  H.  Touzalin  Advertising 
■Agency,  Inc.,  7  South  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
United  Reproducers  corporation,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  makers  of  Peerless  Radio 
receivers. 


New  Hick*  Client 

M.  N.  Mayehoff  &  Co.,  couturiers,  who 
have  their  offices  and  showrooms  in  New 
York,  and  their  factories  in  Norwalk, 
Conn.,  have  placed  their  advertising  ac¬ 
count  with  the  Hicks  Advertising 
Agency,  of  New  York. 


He*  Air  Line*  Account 

Reed  G.  Landis  Company,  26  East  Hu¬ 
ron  street,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
to  direct  the  advertising  of  Interstate 
Air  Lines,  Inc.,  and  Interstate  Flying 
Schools,  both  of  Evansville,  Ind.  News¬ 
papers  and  direct  mail  will  be  used. 


Preparing  Movado  Watch  Copy 

The  Movado  Watch  Agency,  Inc.,  sole 
distributors  of  the  Movado  automatic¬ 
winding  watches,  which  are  manufactured 
in  Switzerland,  have  placed  their  adver¬ 
tising  account  with  the  Hicks  Advertising 
Agency,  of  New  York. 


Buyer  Ep*tein  V.  P. 

Clarence  Buyer,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  Olsen  &  Ebann,  Chicago 
credit  jewelers,  has  joined  the  Dade  B. 
Epstein  Advertising  agency  as  executive 
vice-president. 


Onyx  Appoint*  Federal 

The  Federal  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
W’ill  hereafter  conduct  the  advertising  of 
Onyx  Hosiery. 


GREENLEAF  ADDS  TO  STAFF 


Homer  Snow  and  H.  E.  Fellow*  Join 
Bo*ton  Agency 

The  Greenleaf  Company,  New  Eng¬ 
land  advertising  agency,  with  offices  in 
Boston,  has  added  Homer  Morgan  Snow 


H.  E.  Fiixowi  Homer  Snow 


to  its  Staff  as  production  manager  and 
Harold  E.  Fellows  as  radio  director  in 
charge  of  commercial  broadcasting. 

Mr.  Snow  in  recent  years  has  served 
with  a  New  York  advertfsing  agency,  on' 
the  promotion  staff  of  the  Conde  Nast 
publications,  and  as  art  director  of 
Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Brooklyn  de¬ 
partment  store.  Before  serving  in  the 
navy  during  the  World  War.  he  did  ad¬ 
vertising  work  with  several  Boston  firms 
and  a  Boston  newspaper. 

Mr.  Fellows  has  had  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  not  only  in  broadcasting  work  but 
before  that  in  music  and  the  theatre.  For 
the  last  two  years  he  has  been  responsi¬ 
ble  for  several  well-known  radio  fea¬ 
tures.  The  Greenleaf  company  was  one 
of  the  pioneer  agencies  in  New  England 
to  recognize  radio  as  an  advertising 
medium.  Its  programs  in  recent  years 
have  included  concerts  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


NAMED  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Robert  H.  Warner,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  school  of  jounial- 
ism,  has  joined  the  .Adolph  L.  Bloch 
Advertising  agency  of  Portland  and  will 
have  charge  of  production. 


Bridgman  With  Seattle  Agency 

Glenn  Bridgman  has  recently  joined 
the  staff  of  Milne-Ryan-Gibson,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  of  Seattle,  Wash.  He 
was  for  years  the  advertising  manager  of 
Grunbaum  Bros.,  a  leading  Seattle  fur¬ 
niture  concern. 


Planning  Air  Traveler*'  Copy 

Vanderhoof  &  Co.,  167  East  Ontario 
street,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  to 
direct  the  advertising  of  the  National 
.Air  Travelers’  association.  Chicago. 
Newspapers,  magazines,  club  publications 
and  direct  mail  will  be  the  media  used. 


Chemical  Firm  Appoint* 

The  Walrod  Chemical  Company  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  makers  of  an  automo¬ 
bile  radiator  cleaning  compound,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  the  John  S.  Samuelson  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  of  Hartford  agency,  to  handle  its 
advertising  account. 


New  Ludgin  Account 

Earle  Ludgin,  Inc.,  180  North  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue.  Chicago,  has  been  named  to 
direct  the  advertising  of  Boynton  &  Co., 
Chicago,  manufacturers  of  embossed  and 
cut  mouldings,  turnings  and  dimension 
stock. 

Ocean-Fors*t  *^0  Wale* 

The  Ocean-Foresi  flotel  and  Country 
Club  at  Myrtle  Beach,  South  Carolina, 
has  appointed  the  Wales  Advertising 
Company  Inc.  of  New  York  to  handle 
its  advertising  in  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers. 


Lexington  Hotel  Appoint*  Cone 

All  advertising  for  the  Hotel  Lex¬ 
ington,  New  York,  has  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Andrew  Cone  General 
Advertising  Agency,  New  York.  News¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  direct  mail  will  be 
used. 


WHAT  THEY  WEAR  IN  HAWAII 

A  report  on  wearing  apparel  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  has  b^n  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Honoltdu  Star-Bulletin  in 
brochure  form,  covering  local  demand, 
wholesale  and  retail  outlets,  import  sta¬ 
tistics  and  circulation  reports. 


To  U*e  New*paper* 

The  Silk-Eze  Corporation  of  Boston, 
has  appointed  the  local  advertising 
agency  of  O’Connell-Ingalls  to  handle 
its  account.  Newspapers  are  to  be  used 
in  the  initial  campaig;n. 


Fabric  Account  To  Doremu* 

The  Sudanette  Company,  Inc.,  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  manufacturers  of  cot¬ 
ton  fabric,  have  appointed  the  Boston 
branch  of  Doremus  &  Co. 


Man*(ield  With  Chicago  Agency 

Karl  Mansfield,  formerly  on  the  staff 
of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  has  joined 
the  R.  F.  Walker  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  307  North  Michigan  avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago. 


Schneider  On  Kirby  Staff 

Ben  Schneider,  formerly  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Grand  Central 
Zone  Tab,  New  York,  has  joined  the  Leo 
E.  W.  Kirby  .Agency  as  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive. 


Keenan  Join*  Seed  Company 

Lloyd  Keenan,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Baker-Vawter  Company, 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  has  joined  the 
Warren-Teed  Seed  company,  Chicago,  as 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  manager. 


Hoyt  Agency  Named 

The  Saratoga  State  Waters  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  the  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company, 
Inc.,  to  direct  its  advertising  account. 


AD  TIPS 


BUckett.Bample-Hnmmert  Company,  58  Eaat 
WaHlilnKton  atreot,  Chteazo.  la  placing  the  ac- 
t-oiinf  of  tho  Armour  Boap  Works,  Chicago, 
iiiaiiufactiirorR  of  Luxor  Product*. 

Campbell-Ewald  Company,  66  Eaat  Bontb 
Water  afreet.  Chicago.  May  uae  a  few  town* 
In  the  aoiithweat  and  middleweat  for  the  adrer- 
tiaing  of  Bhotwell  Manufacturing  Company, 
Candy,  Chicago. 

Chappolow  Advertising  Company,  8t.  Louis, 
Mo.  la  sending  orders  to  a  few  newspapers  In 
the  middleweat  on  Rhelnstrom  Brothers,  Cincin¬ 
nati.  Ohio,  food  product*. 

Chase  ft  Hooker,  Ino.,  Hearst  square,  Chicago. 
Making  up  Hats  for  John  C.  Hoof  Company, 
Chicago,  manufacturers  of  timing  gears,  valve 
lifters,  clutch  discs,  valve  guides,  etc. 

Crowell.  Crane  ft  Williams.  919  North  Mich¬ 
igan  avenue,  Chicago.  Are  putting  additional 
towns  on  the  list  for  the  Parker  Pen  Company, 
Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

D'Arcy  Advertising  Company,  St.  Louis,  Ho. 
Will  place  the  advertising  of  Mary  T.  Goldman 
Company,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  which  has  been 
liurchased  by  the  Monroe  Drug  Company,  Quincy, 
Illinois. 

Erwin,  Wasey  ft  Co.,  844  Rush  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Is  now  placing  the  account  of  the  Golden 
Peacock,  Incorporate,  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Faxon.  Inc.,  400  North  Michigan  avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Is  issuing  contracts  to  a  large  list  of 
newspapers,  with  copy  schedules  on  Hopper- 
Kissproof,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Albert  Frank  ft  Co.,  165  Broadway,  New 
York.  Will  make  up  lists  during  the  month  of 
December  for  the  Cable  Supply  Company,  Inc., 
Brooklyn,  T. 

Charles  C.  Green  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
4.V)  Fourth  avenue.  New  York.  Placing  account 
for  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 
New  York. 

Hanvey  ft  Johnson,  Phelan  building,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Cal.  Will  make  up  lists  for  the  Byron- 
Jackson  Company,  Berkeley,  California. 

Hicks  Advertising  Agency,  52  Vanderbilt  ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  Now  placing  account  for  the 
Movado  Watch  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York. 

John  8.  King  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Is 
sending  copy  to  newspapers  generally  on  Casco 
Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Kling  Gibson  Company,  8  South  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago.  Is  now  placing  the  Boyer  Inter¬ 
national  Laboratories,  Chicago.  Is  now  placing 
the  advertising  of  Mllnesla  Wafers,  a  product 
of  Mllnesla  laboratories.  New  York  City. 

Moser  ft  Cotins,  10  Hopper  street,  Dtica, 
N.  Y*.  Will  make  up  lists  during  the  month  of 
December  for  Craine,  Inc.,  Norwich.  N.  Y.,  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  silos,  storage  pockets,  tanks,  etc. 

Shields  ft  Vanden,  205  West  Wacker  drive. 
Chicago.  Are  now  placing  the  advertising  of 
Glaser-Crandell  Company,  Chicago. 

R.  F.  Walker  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  SOT 
North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Is  sending 
copy,  375  lines,  to  run  3  times,  to  roto  sections 
on  Purity  Bakeries  Company,  Chicago. 
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24, 30, 36  POINT  TYPE 

Can  Now  be  Cast  on  the 

Monotype  Giant 

Standard  Display  Matrices 

Standard  Monotype  Display  Matrices,  also 
made  for  the  Monotype  Typecaster,  are  used 
without  alteration  for  casting  24,  30  and  36 
point  sizes  on  the  Giant;  Giant  Caster  ma¬ 
trices  are  used  for  sizes  from  42  to  72  point. 

New  Typographic  Resources 

This  extension  in  the  range  of  the  Giant 
Caster  opens  to  users  an  entirely  new  supply 
of  typographic  material:  Hundreds  of  faces 
and  sizes  and  a  vast  assortment  of  decorative 
material  and  special  characters  of  all  kinds — 
all  the  matrices  ever  made  for  the  Monotype 
in  24, 30, 36, 42, 48, 60  and  72  point. 


Spaces  in  all  sizes  from  24  to  72  point,  in¬ 
clusive,  and  Precision  Metal  Furniture  in  18, 
24,  30,  36,  42,  48,  60  and  72  point  of  any 
height  and  any  length  desired,  for  spacing 
material  and  for  cut-mounting  purposes. 

LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  CO. 

Monotype  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Range  of  the  Giant  Caster 

The  Giant  Caster  makes  Typ)e,  Q^ds  and 


Caster 


GIANT  CASTER  FACES 


24  to  72  Point 


Bodoni  Bold 

Bodoni  Bold  Italic 

Bodoni  Bold  Panelled 

Ultra  Bodoni 

Caslon 

Caslon  Italic 

Caslon  Bold 

Caslon  Bold  Italic 

Century  Bold 

Century  Bold  Italic 

Cheltenham  Old  Style 

Cheltenham  Medium 

Cheltenham  Bold 

Cheltenham  Bold  Italic 

Cheltenham  Bold  Condensed 

Cheltenham  Bold  Condensed  Italic 

Cheltenham  Bold  Extra  Condensed 

Cloister  Bold 

Cloister  Bold  Italic 

Cooper  Black 

Cooper  Tooled 

Gallia 

Garamond 

Garamond  Italic 

Garamond  Bold 

Garamond  Bold  Italic 

Gothic,  Condensed  Title  No.  ii 

Gothic,  Alternate  No.  i 

Gothic,  Franklin 

Gothic,  Modem  Condensed 

Goudy  Bold 

Goudy  Bold  Italic 

Goudy  Handtooled 

Goudy  Handtooled  Italic 

Goudy  Heavyfacc 

Goudy  Heavyface  Italic 

Goudy  Heavyface  Condensed 

Kennerley 

Kennerley  Bold 

New  Bookman 


And  All  Other  Type  Faces  and  All 
Decorative  Material  Available  on  the 
Monotype  in  24,  30  and  36  Point. 


Set  in  Monotype  Cloister  Bold  No.  29S  Series 
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DIED  BEFORE  HE  COULD 
WRITE  OWN  OBIT. 

Louis  Heins,  Veteran  N.  Y.  American 
Reporter,  Succumb*  to  Lone  01* 
nes* — Wanted  to  Write  Own 
Death  Notice 


Louis  Heinz,  a  reporter  on  the  New 
York  American  for  25  years,  who  had 
been  ill  for  a  long  time  with  tuberculosis 
at  his  home,  died  Nov.  4  before  he  could 
carry  out  his  last  assignment. 

On  Nov.  3  he  said  to  his  wife:  “To¬ 
morrow,  if  I’m  alive  and  I  can  pull  my¬ 
self  together,  I  want  you  to  take  down 
what  I  have  to  say.  I  m  gt)ing  to  dictate 
my  obit,  because  I  know  the  American 
will  want  it,  and  mayl)e  the  other  papers, 
and  I  want  to  save  the  boys  some  trou¬ 
ble." 

But  he  grew  weaker  during  the  night 
and  early  in  the  morning  he  died  with¬ 
out  mustering  sufficient  strength  to  dic¬ 
tate  his  last  story. 

“It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
failed  to  carry  out  an  assignment,”  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  commented. 
“For  ten  vears  he  had  covered  the  ship 
news  beat  for  his  newspaper,  going  down 
the  bay  in  all  kinds  of  weather  to  meet 
ships.  In  his  time  he  covered  every  beat 
in  the  city,  from  Police  Headquarters  to 
City  Hall,  and  the  men  who  worked  with 
him  will  testify  that  he  never  let  his  deli¬ 
cate  health  interfere  with  his  work. 

“He  started  with  the  American  25 
years  ago  as  a  copy  boy,  learned  stenog¬ 
raphy  and  became  secretary  to  one  of 
the  editors  and  then  was  graduated  to 
a  reporter." 


©hituarp 


Elmer  KANE.  formerly  a  pilot  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  was  killed 
Oct.  29,  when  the  air  mail  plane  he  was 
flying  for  the  Univer.sal  Air  Lines  on 
the  Cleveland-Cincinnati  route  crashed 
into  a  tree  on  a  hillside.  Kane  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Daily  News  in  the  summer 
of  1928  to  fly  copies  of  the  Red  Streak 
final  markets  edition  to  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  lake  resorts. 

Weymyss  Hendersox,  78,  veteran 
newspaper  man,  died  last  Saturday,  Nov. 
2.  at  his  home  in  Chicago.  He  was  for 
many  years  exchange  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  'Daily  News.  He  retired  five 
years  ago  when  he  was  confined  to 
his  home  by  illness.  He  was  bom  in 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1851,  and  came 
to  Chicago  when  a  young  man  of  25. 

Walter  Nowak,  20,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Buffalo  Evening  News,  died  in  his 
home  in  that  city,  recently,  following  an 
illness  of  two  months.  He  served  as 
copy  boy  on  the  old  Buffalo  Cofnmercial 
and  the  News  before  becoming  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  sports  staff. 

H.  G.  Potter,  vice-president  of  the 
Miles  City  (Mont.)  Independent  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  died  at  his  Miles  City 
home  Oct.  M.  He  was  69  years  old  and 
had  been  engaged  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  in  Montana  nearly  half  a  century. 

Rev.  Jesse  Thompson  Whitley, 
D.D.,  79,  since  1914  religious  editor  of 
the  Norfolk  Virginian- Pilot,  died  at  his 
hewne  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  Nov,  1.  He  had 
been  a  preacher  for  ^  years. 

Erank  C.  Pitkin,  former  editor  of 
the  Welland  (Ont.)  Tribune  and  Tele¬ 
graph.  died  in  his  home  in  Fonthill,  Ont.. 
recently,  at  the  age  of  54  years.  Ill 
health  forced  his  retirement  some  time 
prior  to  death  but  he  continued  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  Ontario  newspapers  from  his 
sick  bed.  He  published  verse  under  the 
pen-name  Oliver  Underwood  and  was 
known  throughout  Ontario. 

Levi  Alexander,  80,  a  pioneer  news¬ 
paper  man  of  Bedford,  Ind.,  who  left 
Bedford  in  1880  for  Missouri  where  he 
engaged  in  the  newspaper  business  for 
a  number  of  years,  died  Nov.  1,  at  the 
Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Hospital  in  Dan¬ 
ville,  Ill.  Five  children  survive. 

Bertrand  T.  Williams,  retired  In¬ 
dianapolis  newspaper  man,  died  Nov,  2 


at  his  home  in  Indianapolis.  Williams 
was  assistant  advertising  manager  and 
purchasing  agent  for  the  Indianapolis 
News  when  he  was  retired  14  years  ago. 

Louis  Gariuji.  59,  father  of  Emil 
Garber  of  the  Chicago  Herald  atid  Ex¬ 
aminer's  promotion  department,  died  last 
week  of  pneumonia  after  an  illness  of 
two  weeks. 

Mrs.  Adele  Hendrix,  wife  of  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Hendrix,  copy  reader  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  died  last  week  of 
heart  disease  at  her  home. 

William  M.  Bunting,  former  editor 
of  the  Florence  (Ala.)  Herald,  died  re¬ 
cently  at  the  home  of  his  brother, 
George  Bunting,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo 

Robert  Pressley  Robbins,  58,  widely 
known  Arkansas  publisher,  died  Nov.  5, 
at  his  home  in  Little  Rock.  Mr.  Robbins 
began  newspaper  work  at  Pulaski,  Tenn, 
and  later  was  publisher  of  newspapers 
at  Jonesboro,  Stuttgart  and  Batesville, 
Ark.,  before  establishing  the  Little 
Rock  Daily  News  in  1917.  Later  he 
sold  control  of  the  News  to  Stanley 
Andrews  and  associates  and  then  served 
as  editorial  writer  for  the  Arkansas 
Democrat.  His  longest  period  of  service 
was  at  Jonesboro,  where  he  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Enterprise  for  13  years. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  two  sons 
and  two  daughters. 

Harry  .\.  Suhaffji.  for  many  years 
the  Pittsburgh  wholesale  agent  and  dis¬ 
tributor  for  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago  newspapers  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  magazines  and  periodicals,  died 
W’ednesday  evening,  Nov.  6. 

Lauris  L.  Carson,  6.3,  for  years  a 
well-known  newspaper  man  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  latterly  engaged  in  trade 
publication  business,  died  suddenly  at 
his  home  there  Nov.  3.  He  was  one 
of_  the  correspondents  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Dispatch  during  the  Johnstown  floiod 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Johnstown 
Elood  Correspondents  Association. 

Cornelius  Roosevfi.t  Duffie,  second 
cousin  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  a  de- 
•scendant  of  an  old  New  York  family, 
died  at  his  home  in  Litchfield.  Conn.. 
Nov.  1,  following  an  illness  of  several 
months.  He  was  63  years  old.  He  was 
former  editor  and  owner  of  the  Litch¬ 
field  Enguircr,  a  weekly. 


ROBERT  REXDALE 

Robert  Rexdale,  70,  veteran  news¬ 
paper  man,  lecturer,  poet,  and  author  of 
an  Elks’  Toast  which  gained  wide  circu¬ 
lation,  died  at  his  home  in  Rock  Island, 
Ill.,  Oct.  28,  after  a  long  illness  of  heart 
disease.  He  was  born  near  Montreal, 
and  ^ined  his  first  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  in  Portland,  Me.,  where  his  family 
had  moved  when  he  was  14.  He  worked 
on  many  middle  western  papers.  Thirty 
years  ago  he  became  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Davenport  (la.)  Daily  Times,  re¬ 
maining  until  1926  when  he  became  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Geneseo  (Ill.)  Republic.  His 
widow,  a  son.  a  daughter,  and  two 
brothers  survive.  He  was  a  contributor 
of  Life  and  other  humorous  magazines 
and  two  volumes  of  his  poems  appeared. 
“Playing  the  Tanks  With  a  Rube  Show" 
and  “When  the  Mississippi  Was  the 
Great  Highway.” 


MRS.  ELMER  ROBERTS 

Mrs.  Elmer  Roberts,  wife  of  the  retir¬ 
ing  chief  of  the  Associated  Press  Paris 
bureau,  died  Nov.  3  of  pneumonia  aboard 
the  Homeric  in  mid-ocean.  Mrs.  Roberts 
was  decorated  twice  by  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment  for  her  activities  in  hospitals 
during  the  World  War.  As  a  mark  of 
re.spect,  the  American  Oub  in  Paris,  of 
which  Mr.  Roberts  was  president,  can¬ 
celled  its  weekly  luncheon.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roberts  were  on  their  way  to  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Fla.,  from  Paris. 


B.  W.  ELKINS 

B.  W.  Elkins,  54,  editor  of  the  West 
Frankfort  (Ill.')  Daily  American,  died 
Monday,  Nov.  4,  in  a  St.  Louis  hospital 
following  an  illness  of  several  weeks. 
He  was  editor  of  the  American,  first  as 
a  weekly  and  later  as  a  daily,  for  nearly 
20  years.  With  W.  A.  Kelly,  he  estab¬ 
lished  the  American  in  1913. 


STATUE  PRESENTED  TO  I.  T.  U. 


The  above  Italian  marble  statue  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  wbirb  for  many 
years  lias  guarded  the  historic 
Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Monument 
Circle  in  Indianapolis,  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  fba  liiiernational  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  and  has  been  placed 
on  the  terrace  of  the  Union’s  home 
on  Mortli  Meridian  street. 

CUB  GOT  PICTURE,  BUT 
OF  THE  WRONG  MAN 

Colored  Servant  Gives  Him  Photo 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Claim¬ 
ing  It  Is  His  Dead 
Master 

By  C.  E.  Fisher. 

Let  it  be  said  here,  when  Charley 
Schneider,  cub  reporter  for  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar,  is  sent  after  pictures,  he 
usually  brings  back  a  half-dozen  more 
than  is  possible  to  use. 

The  other  day  Charley  rushed  into  the 
editorial  rooms  somewhat  breathlessly 
and  threw  down  on  the  city  editor’s  desk 
a  mammoth  photo.  A  prominent  Mem¬ 
phian  had  been  killed  in  an  automobile 
wreck  that  morning,  a  man  of  whom 
pictures  were  hard  to  find. 

The  city  ed’s  hand  trembled  a  little  as 
he  opened  up  the  big  folder.  Then  he 
turned  slowly:  “And  who,  may  I  ask, 
is  this?” 

“That?  Why  that  is — well,  an  old 
negro  at  the  place  told  me  it  was  the 
picture  of  his  boss — the  man  who  was 
killed.  Just  like  him,  he  said,  only  that 
he  shaved  off  his  moustache  a  couple  of 
years  ago.” 

The  city  editor  turned  again  to  the 
photograph  and  looked  the  likeness 
squarely  in  the  eye.  Staring  back  at 
him,  rather  resentfully,  it  seemed,  was  an 
excellent  picture  of  the  late  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

“Say,”  broke  in  Charley,  looking  over 
the  city  ed’s  shoulder,  “I  believe  I’ve 
seen  that  fellow  somewhere  before.  The 
old  negro  who  gave  it  to  me  cried  and 
said,  ‘Boy,  he  suah  was  a  great  and  good 
man.  Lctoks  jes’  lak  him,  too,  ’cept  he 
shaved  off  his  moustache  two  yeahs  ago.’ 

“But,  you  know,  I  don’t  believe  this  is 
his  picture,”  continued  Charley,  slightly 
uneasy.  “It  sure  looks  like — like — like 
Theodore  Roosevelt?” 

“It  is  Theodore  Roosevelt,”  the  city 
ed.  replied. 

It  might  be  explained  that  Charley  is 
one  of  the  younger  generation,  to  whom 
Theodore  Roosevelt  already  is  a  rather 
remote  figure  in  history.  And  the  man 
whose  picture  he  went  after — Lehman 
Johnson,  who  was  killed  that  morning — 
might  have  resembled  the  former  pres¬ 
ident. 

At  least  to  a  near-sighted  negro  or  a 
cub  reporter. 


J.  H.  DURSTON,  MONT. 
PUBLISHER,  DIES 


Founder  of  the  Butte  Daily  Post  Went 
to  Montana  in  1887  —  Was 
Editor  of  Syracuse  (N.Y.) 
Standard  Seven  Years 


John  Hurst  Durston,  editor  of  the 
Butte  (Mont.)  Daily  Pojt  and  dean  of 
Montana  newspaper  men,  died  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  in  ‘Anaconda  Nov.  5  at  the  age  of 
81.  He  entered  the  hospital  about  a 
week  ago. 

From  1871  to  1878  Mr.  Durston  was 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Syracuse 
University.  In  1880  he  became  editor  of 
the  Syracuse  Standard,  serving  in  that 
capacity  for  seven  years.  He  went  to 
Montana  in  1887,  and  was  editor  of  the 
Atwconda  Standard  from  1889  to  1918, 
when  he  founded  the  Butte  Daily  Post. 

Mr.  Durston  was  the  oldest  active 
member  of  the  .Associated  Press  in  point 
of  service.  Fifty  years  ago  last  month 
he  joined  tlie  predecessor  of  that  news¬ 
gathering  organization  which  later  be¬ 
came  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  organization. 

Mr.  Durston  was  born  in  Syracuse. 
Entering  Yale  with  the  class  of  ’69,  he 
remained  at  New  Haven  until  the  middle 
of  his  junior  year  and  then  studied  in 
Germany  for  three  years,  receiving  a 
Ph.D.  from  Heidelberg  in  1870.  Before 
returning  home  he  devoted  another  year 
to  languages  and  political  economy  in 
Paris.  He  married  Mary  Harwootl  of 
Syracuse  in  1871. 


USED  POSTER  INSERTS 

N.  Y.  Evening  World  Kept  Stock 
Ticker  Schedule  on  Truck  Posters 

•An  innovation  in  delivery  truck  post¬ 
ers  was  introduced  by  the  New  York 
Ezu’ning  World  during  the  recent  stock 
market  excitement  when  strips  bearing 
the  latest  stock  price  time  carried  in  each 
edition  were  pasted  across  the  center  of 
the  posters  every  time  the  trucks  left  the 
plant.  The  body  of  the  posters  remained 
the  same,  but  the  center  line  was  changed 
continuously  by  means  of  the  strips 
printed  in  red  ink. 

The  scheme  necessitated  six  changes 
from  noon  until  closing  and  four  men 
were  employed  by  the  Evening  World 
specifically  to  change  the  strips.  The 
stunt  was  continued  throughout  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  Wall  Street  crisis. 


PUBLISHING  NEWSPAPER  LYRICS 

The  Indianapolis  Star  and  the  Pratt 
Poster  Company  of  Indianapolis  are  pub¬ 
lishing  in  book  form  100  of  the  “Last 
Page  Lyrics”  written  by  Mary  E.  Bost- 
wick,  feature  writer  on  the  Star  staff. 
Miss  Bostwick  has  been  conducting  the 
“Last  Page  Lyric”  for  the  last  two  years, 
basing  each  day’s  verse  on  some  unusual 
happening  in  the  news. 


RADIO  EDITORS  MEET 

The  National  Newspaper  Radio  Edi¬ 
tors  Association  at  a  recent  meeting  in 
Chicago  launched  a  campaign  to  help 
enforce  the  federal  radio  commission’s 
ruling  that  stations  must  announce  call 
letters  every  fifteen  minutes,  in  so  far 
as  possible.  Harry  Lamertha  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  is  president 
of  the  association. 


“VILLAGE”  HAS  NEW  WEEKLY 

Another  journalistic  venture  has  been 
started  in  New  York’s  Greenwich  Vil¬ 
lage,  the  Greenwich  Village  Community 
Review,  a  weekly,  which  recently  ap¬ 
peared,  with  Jeff  Daniels,  a  former 
newspaper  man,  as  editor,  "The  paper  is 
tabloid  size,  the  current  issue  being  16 
pages.  It  sells  for  five  cents. 


OPENS  NEW  WAREHOUSE 

A  new  warehouse  has  been  established 
by  Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.,  maker  of  elecj 
trie  control  apparatus,  in  St.  Louis.  The 
St.  Louis  district  sales  office  of  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  moved  to  1914  Washing¬ 
ton  avenue,  adjoining  the  warehouse. 
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IOWA  LEADS  IN  PAVING  DURING  1929 


Coal  Mines  Show  Increased  Activity 


3,000,000  TONS 
DUG  DURING  1928 


222  Mines  Produce  Coal — an 
Increase  of  29  Over  1926 
and  39  Over  1927 


Iowa  mined  3,693,634  tons  of 
coal  during  1928  valued  at 
310,525,000,  according  to  figures 
released  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  recently. 

Two  hundred  twenty-two 
mines  produced  the  coal,  an 
increase  of  thirty-nine  over 
1927  and  twenty-nine  over 
1926.  This  coal  was  furnished 
by  twenty-two  counties  by 
mines  producing  more  than 
1,000  tons  with  the  value  a  ton 
set  at  $2.86,  the  report  stated. 

One-third  of  the  total  produc¬ 
tion  was  taken  from  four 
mines  each  producing  200,000 
to  500,000  tons.  Between  100,- 
000  and  200,000  tons  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  each  of  five  mines 
while  six  mines  produced 
60,000  to  100,000  tons  per  mine. 

In  Marion  County,  which  pro¬ 
duced  more  than  20  per  cent  of 
the  coal  mined,  miners  worked 
on  an  average  of  213  days  a 
year.  In  Adams  and  Page 
counties  the  average  number 
of  working  days  was  233.  Of 
the  total  Iowa  tonnage,  379,- 
742  was  mined  by  hand,  2,030,- 
875  was  shot  off  the  solid,  1,- 
199,538  was  cut  out  by  ma¬ 
chines  and  the  rest  was  not 
specified. 

The  value  of  Iowa  coal  this 
year  greatly  exceeds  the  value 
of  any  other  Iowa  mineral 
product.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  at  the  present  rate  of  pro¬ 
duction  there  is  sufficient  coal 
in  Iowa  to  last  for  more  than 
2,500  years. 


Over  20,000  Attend  Dedication  of  Boone  Airport 


635  MORE  MILES 
OF  PRIMARY  ROAD 
LAID  THIS  YEAR 


Good  Weather  Would  Assure 
This  Mark  of  Reaching 
750  Miies 


A  cross-section  of  the  crowds  which  attended  the  dedication  of  Boone’s  new  airport  on  Septem¬ 
ber  H  and  15.  Over  20,000  people  attended  and  fifteen  airplanes  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
took  part  in  the  profjram,  which  included  twenty-four  mile  races,  Oalloon  burstiny  contests,  pony 
express  races,  parachute  jumps,  stunting  in  the  air  and  various  other  features.  Approximately 
tt,500.00  in  prices  were  awarded. 


Recent  Survey  Shows 

Value  of  Farm  Land 
Increasing  in  Iowa 

Generally  Increasing  de¬ 
mands  for  Iowa  farm  land  and 
the  farm  sales  recently  re¬ 
ported  at  new  high  prices, 
show  that  land  values  in  Iowa 
are  on  the  upwird  trend  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  state-wide  survey 
just  completed  by  the  Mid- 
West  News  Syndicate,  publish¬ 
ers  and  compilers  of  Iowa 
trade  reports. 

The  survey  Includes  farm 
land  sales  in  all  the  99  Iowa 
counties  during  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  weeks.  The  average  price 
per  acre,  analyzed  from  the 
sale  of  60  farms  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  state,  was  $151.52. 

The  highest  price  reported 
was  for  the  sale  of  an  80-acre 
Linn  County  farm,  near  Cedar 
Rapids  which  sold  at  $287.50 
an  acre.  This  is  said  by  local 
authorities  to  be  the  tenth 
farm  in  this  vicinity  sold  at 
prices  ranging  from  $200  to 
$300  an  acre. 


./\.DVERTISERS  who  understand  the  state  realize 
that  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but  a  group  of  mar¬ 
kets,  each  served  by  its  own  local  daily  newspapers. 
Consequently,  to  get  your  full  share  of  Iowa  busi¬ 
ness,  newspapers  in  each  of  its  twenty-seven  com¬ 
mercial  centers  are  necessary. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


AniM  . Tribune 

Boone  . Newe-Republican 

Burlington  . Gnxette 

Burlington  . Hawk-Eye 

Ce4ar  Rapida  . Gazette 

a  Republican 

Centerville .  lowegian  A  Citizen 

Clinton  . Herald 

Council  Bluffs  . Nonpareil 

Creeton  . Newe-Advertiser 

Davenport  . Democrat 

A  Loader 

Davenport  . Times 

Dubuque  . .  .Telegrapb-Hsrald 
and  Times  Journal 

Fort  Dodge  . Meaaengsr 

A  Chronicle 

Fort  Madison  . Democrat 


Iowa  City . Press  Citizen 

Keokuk  . Gate  City 

Marehalltown  . Times- 

Republican 

Mason  City . Globe-Gazette 

Muscatine  . Journal  A 

News-Tribune 

Newton  . News 

Ociwein  . Register 

Oskaloosa  . Herald 

Ottumwa  . Courier 

Perry . Chief 

Sioux  City  . Journal 

Sioux  City  . Tribune 

Washington  . Journal 

Waterloo  ....  Evening  Courier 
Waterloo  . Tribune 


IOWA  HEADING 

FOR  A  BUMPER 

CROP  OF  BABIES 


New  baby  shoes  and  clothes 
to  buy,  new  mouths  to  feed, 
fresh  supplies  of  baby  soap  and 
powder  and  medicines  to  get — 
these  are  Just  a  few  of  the 
many  necessities  that  are  keep¬ 
ing  thousanJs  of  new  dads  in 
Iowa  humping  this  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  eight  months  of 
1929,  27,148  new  arrivals  were 
announced.  And  should  the 
remaining  four  months  hold  up 
to  the  mark  set  by  the  first 
eight  months,  Iowa  will  have 
a  bumper  baby  crop  in  1929. 

His  majesty,  "The  Baby”, 
has  many  needs,  and  manufac¬ 
turers  of  baby  necessities  are 
finding  Iowa  an  outstanding 
market  for  their  products  this 
year. 


Waterloo  Industries 

Show  Large  Gains 

Waterloo  showed  a  tremen¬ 
dous  increase  in  the  value  of 
its  manufactured  products  with 
a  gain  of  $14,106,545  for  the 
two-year  period  from  1925  to 
1927,  as  was  revealed  recently 
by  a  Department  of  Commerce 
bulletin.  The  statistics  give 
the  value  of  Waterloo’s  manu¬ 
factured  products  in  1925  as 
$42,202,974  while  the  1927  fig¬ 
ure  is  $56,309,495. 

Waterloo  manufacturers  paid 
out  $820,308  more  for  wages  in 
1927  than  they  did  in  1925.  In 
the  total  number  of  wage  earn¬ 
ers  in  cities  of  more  than 
10,000  inhabitants,  Waterloo 
showed  a  gain  of  498  workers 
over  these  two  years. 

Due  to  unusual  industrial 
activity  throughout  1928,  it  is 
certain  that  Waterloo  made 
further  gain  that  year,  and 
authorities  estimate  that  the 
annual  manufactured  output  of 
this  growing  industrial  city 
has  now  reached  $80,000,000. 


Iowa  Corn  Continues 

to  Lead  Nation;  Well 
Above  5-Year  Yield 

The  Iowa  corn  crop  showed 
a  slight  gain  in  both  estimated 
condition  and  yield  in  the 
October  report  as  compared 
with  the  previous  report  for 
September,  according  to  the 
government  report  Issued  re¬ 
cently.  Condition  for  October 
1  was  placed  at  83%  and  the 
yield  at  422,653,000  which  is  a 
slight  Improvement  of  the 
September  figures  of  81  %  and 
422,379,000  bushels. 

The  nation’s  crop  showed  a 
slight  Improvement  while  the 
forecasted  yield  is  well  under 
the  five-year  average,  that  of 
Iowa  this  year  is  11,000,000 
bushels  above  the  five-year  fig¬ 
ure. 

Iowa’s  better  -  than  -  average 
corn  crop  will  command 
higher  prices  this  year  because 
of  poorer-than-average  yields 
elsewhere. 


With 
laid  in 


157  miles  of  paving 
September,  Iowa  has 
already  paved  621  miles  of  pri¬ 
mary  highway  during  1929. 
Only  twenty  miles  of  addi¬ 
tional  paving  are  needed,  by 
the  close  of  the  present  con¬ 
struction  year  on  December  1, 
to  enable  Iowa  to  exceed  any 
other  state  in  1929  paving  on 
primary  roads. 

To  Have  2,300  Miles  Paved 
Good  weather  throughout 
October  made  it  possible  for 
the  State  Highway  Commission 
to  lay  many  additional  miles 
of  paving.  If  this  weather 
continues  through  November, 
it  is  expected  that  the  Iowa 
paving  mark  for  1929  will 
reach  750  miles.  Iowa  will 
then  have  approximately  2,300 
miles  of  paving  and  3,300  of 
gravel  on  its  primary  road 
system. 

Much  of  the  paving  laid  dur¬ 
ing  1929  was  made  possible  by 
the  voting  of  county  bonds. 
When  Allamakee  County 
brought  to  a  close  the  long 
series  of  county  bond  elections, 
the  total  amount  of  county  pri¬ 
mary  road  bonds  authorized  by 
79  counties  reached  $100,505,- 
657,  While  no  other  county 
bond  elections  have  been 
called,  it  is  expected  that  more 
counties  will  vote  supplemen¬ 
tary  Issues  before  the  1930 
road  building  season  opens. 

Spending  $36,000,000  in  1929 
Iowa  is  spending  approxi 
mately  $36,000,000  this  year 
for  extension.  Improvement 
and  betterment  of  its  primary 
road  system. 


Million  Dollar  Department  Store 


Shown  above  is  the  nine  story  mercantile  and  office  structure 
now  being  constructed  by  Roshek  Brothers,  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  at 
a  cost  in  excess  of  $1,200,000.  It  is  expected  that  the  first  unit 
of  this  building  will  be  completed  about  March  1,  19i0,  and  the 
second  unit  by  the  fall  of  the  next  year.  Covering  an  entire  half 
block,  the  building  will  be  the  largest  in  Dubuque  and  the  ffreuter. 
part  of  it  will  be  devoted  to  retail  merchandising. 
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“SLICKER”  COPY  BARRED 
BY  FARM  PAPERS 


Eifht  Rule*  Adopted  at  Recent  Meet¬ 
ing  Forbid  Exaggeration,  Hits  at 
Competitors  and  Quotation* 
of  Editor* 


Members  of  the  *  Agricultural  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  in  their  recent  Chi¬ 
cago  convention  adopted  a  new  "fair 
play”  policy  for  farm  paper  advertising 
copy,  a  revision  and  extension  of  an 
original  “fair  play  resolution”  adopted  in 
1914.  The  regulations,  in  which  the  co¬ 
operation  of  advertisers  and  advertising 
agencies  is  sought,  follow: 

1.  Copy  shall  be  truthful. 

2.  Copy  may  contain  legitimate  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  advertiser  or  product 
and  may  discuss  in  a  positive  manner  the 
advertiser’s  method  of  distribution.  It 
may  not  refer  disparagingly  to  a  com¬ 
petitor,  his  product  or  his  method  of 
distribution.  Permitted:  “We  sell  at  a 
low  price  direct  from  factory  to  you.” 
Prohibited :  “We  save  you  the  extra 
profits  of  the  middleman.” 

3.  Copy  shall  not  quote  the  editor  or 
editors  of  the  farm  paper  in  which  the 
advertisement  appears. 

4.  Copy  shall  not  violate  any  agree¬ 
ments  made  in  any  trade  practice  con¬ 
ference  of  the  industry  in  which  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  engaged. 

5.  Copy  shall  not  assert  product  to  be 
the  only  product  of  its  kind  having  cer¬ 
tain  features  or  selling  at  a  certain  price 
level  unless  the  advertiser  can  on  request 
substantiate  such  claims. 

6.  Copy  offering  employment  and  copy 
for  educational  courses  designed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  students’  earning  power  shall 
not  cite  exceptional  earnings  in  language 
creating  the  impression  that  such  earn- 
insrs  are  average. 

7.  All  copy,  whether  specifically  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  this  resolution  or  not.  shall 
be  required  to  be  equitable  to  competitors 
and  to  farm  paner  subscribers. 

8.  When  publishers  are  in  doubt  with 
regard  to  copv  it  is  recommended  that 
the  copy  be  submitted  to  the  Association 
for  an  opinion. 


Writer  Join*  Agency 

Helen  Wing  has  joined  the  copv  staff 
of  Needham.  Louis  and  Brorby,  Inc.,  of 
Chicago.  Mrs.  Wing  is  a  writer  for 
children’s  magazines,  and  her  special 
work  with  the  agency  will  be  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  products  appealing  to  child¬ 
ren  and  to  the  parents  through  the  child 
point  of  view. 


C.  C.  Green  Appointed 

The  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re¬ 
search.  New  York  Life  Building,  a  semi¬ 
official  society  supported  bv  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  large  foundations,  has  placed 
the  advertising  of  its  publications  with 
the  Charles  ‘  C.  Green  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc. 


Well*  Appoint*  Walker 

The  Wells  Manufacturing  Companv. 
Three  Rivers.  Mich.,  makers  of  metal 
and  butchers’  bone  saws,  bas  named  the 
R.  F.  Walker  .Advertising  Agenev,  Inc., 
.307  North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  to 
handle  its  advertising. 


Elli*  With  Doremu* 

Sherman  K.  Ellis,  formerly  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Erwin,  Wasey  A  Co.,  is  now  with 
Doremus  &  Co.,  as  Pacific  coast  director, 
according  to  announcement  made  by  E. 
T.  Tomlinson,  Jr.,  head  of  the  company. 


Vanderhoof  dk  Co.  Named 

Advertising  for  the  National  .Air 
Travelers  .Association  of  Chicago  is  now 
being  placed  by  Vanderhoof  &  Co.  They 
will  use  newspapers,  magazines,  club  pub¬ 
lications  and  direct  mail. 


A.  W.  Stype*  Appointed 

.Arthur  W.  Stypes,  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Pacific  Coast  representatives  of 
Taft  (Cal.)  Daily  Midway  Driller. 


USING  500  DAILIES 


Louiarille  Sc  Naahrille  Railroad  Pro¬ 
moting  Gulf  Coa*t 

Display  advertisements  in  approxi¬ 
mately  500  newspapers,  mostly  in  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley,  are  being  used  by  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  to  tell 
the  attractions  of  the  Gulf  Coast  to  some¬ 
thing  more  than  fourteen  million  readers, 
in  addition,  an  extensive  use  of  magazine 
space  is  planned  for  the  fall  and  winter 
months. 

A  statement  issued  by  the  railroad 
says:  “It  is  believed  that  this  advertis¬ 
ing,  following  the  large  programs  of 
last  year  and  the  year  before,  and  the 
continuous  distribution  of  Gulf  Coast 
literature  by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad  for  years  past,  will  induce  more 
people  to  come  to  this  section  of  the 
world  than  have  ever  visited  it  in  one 
season  before.” 

The  advertisements  are  based  on  the 
appeals  of  sports,  sightseeing,  and  clim¬ 
ate.  • 


Handling  Automobile  Feature 

Through  special  arrangement  with  the 
Russell  Service,  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  new 
ser\ice  for  automobile  sections,  “Riding 
With  Russell”,  is  being  distributed  by 
Current  News  Features  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  new  series  is  written  by 
Frederick  C.  Russell.  The  arrangement 
between  the  two  services  covers  only  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  the  feature. 
The  Russell  Service  will  continue  its 
complete  automobile  section  for  news¬ 
papers. 


Gruelle  Ha*  New  Comic 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate  is  distributing  a  new  Sunday  full- 
page  comic,  “Brutus,”  by  Johnny  Gru¬ 
elle.  The  first  release  will  be  on  Nov. 
17.  Mr.  Gruelle  formerly  made  full -page 
comics  for  the  old  Nezv  York  Herald 
for  10  years,  and  has  done  considerable 
work  for  Life  and  Judge.  He  is  the 
author  of  many  children’s  books,  includ¬ 
ing  the  “Raggedy  Ann”  series. 


New  Roche  Serial 

A  new  serial  by  Arthur  Somers  Roche, 
“Marriage  for  Two.”  was  announced 
this  week  by  the  Ledger  Syndicate.  It 
comes  in  48  installments,  the  first  eight 
illustrated.  This  syndicate  also  has 
announced  a  new  puzzle  feature,  “Word 
Building,”  which  appears  to  combine 
anagrams  and  cross  word  puzzles. 


Syndicating  Waterbury  Serial 

“Mary  Della,”  a  mystery  serial  by 
Boardman  Getsinger,  managing  editor 
of  tlie  lYaterhury  (Conn.)  .-imericaii 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  “Julie  Ann 
Moore.”  is  being  distributed  by  the 
Independent  Syndicate  of  Washington, 
D.C. 


New  Puzzle  Feature 

NE.A  Service  has  added  a  new  puzzle 
feature  called  “fade-outs.”  Robert 
Brooks,  formerly  in  the  Washington 
bureau  of  NEA  Service,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Chicago  bureau,  where  he 
will  serve  as  cameraman  and  assistant 
to  Bureau  Manager  J.  A.  Nesensohn. 


Patterson  Doing  New  Series 

Russell  Patterson.  King  Features 
Syndicate  artist,  is  doing  a  new  series 
of  covers  for  the  International  Feature 
Service  magazine  and  the  American 
Home  Journal.  The  series  will  be  an 
aviation  sequence  and  will  start  Dec.  8. 


CORRESPONDENT’S  PLAY  OPENS 

“Berkeley  Square,”  a  play  by  John  L. 
Balderston,  London  correspondent  for 
the  Nnv  York  World,  opened  in  New 
York,  Nov.  4.  It  is  produced  by  Gilbert 
Miller  and  the  featured  players  are 
Leslie  Howard  and  Margalo  Gilmore. 
The  play  was  well  received  by  New 
York  critics. 


REPRESENTING  JERSEY  DAILY 

Effective  Nov.  1,  Hamilton-Delisser, 
Inc.,  became  national  representatives  of 
the  Long  Braneh  (N.  J.)  Doily  \Record. 


Why 

Cooper  Hewitts 
in  your 
''Morgue” 

WHETHER  it’s  called  the  “morgue,”  the  file  room 
or  the  library,  there  is  one  common  fault  with 
it  in  nearly  every  newspaper  plant:  The  lighting  is 
usually  inadequate  or  improper — or  both.  Yet  the 
“morgue^*  is  one  room  in  which  the  illumination 
should  be  exceptionally  good.  For,  those  in  charge 
there  have  the  daily  eye-straining  task  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  amount  of  reading,  clipping  and  filing  to  do, 
not  to  mention  the  continual  search  through  darkened 
file  drawers  and  through  worn  and  yellowed  clippings 
for  “obit”  and  other  material — nearly  always,  by  the 
way,  wanted  “in  a  hurry,”  too. 

It’s  easy  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  Cooper  Hewitt 
illumination  in  the  newspaper  file  room.  Just  com¬ 
pare  reading  by  ordinary  light  with  the  eye-soothing 
ease  and  facility  with  which  you  read  by  Cooper  Hewitt 
light.  You’ll  find  that  the  soft,  clear,  transparent 
light  from  this  mercury-vapor  illuminant  actually 
produces  an  effect  of  magnification  —  5  point  type 
stands  out  as  sharply  and  clearly  as  if  it  were  14  point. 

And  the  long  (50-inch)  light  source  gives  almost 
perfect  diffusion.  The  soft,  cool  light  from  a  Cooper 
Hewitt  lamp  reaches  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
room — lights  up  remote  corners  of  file  cases — and 
generally  adds  to  the  reading  ease,  physical  comfort 
and  efficiency  of  those  who  work  there. 

Cooper  Hewitt  light  is  today  being  used  in  the 
mechanical  departments  of  such  leading  newspapers 
as  The  New  York  Times,  Philadelphia  Record, 
Cleveland  Press,  Waterbury  Republican  and  Detroit 
Free  Press.  To  know  all  the  reasons  why,  will  interest 
you.  Let  us  send  you  complete  information.  Address: 
Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Company,  863  Eighth  Street, 
Hoboken,  New  Jersey. 


MW{  rHAN 


COOPER  HEWITT 

A  General  Electric 

Organization 


<11  eg:  H.  Z.  C»..  IW 


for  Every  Member  of'*! 


The  Voice  of  Santa  Clans  Speaks 


CAMERAS 


Speed  Up  Your  Christmas 

Linage  with  this  Beautiful 
12  Page  Super-Supplement 


jewel  gifts 


containing  over  17,000  agate^lines 


This  12  PAGE  CHRISTMAS  SUPPLEMENT  is 
all  set  up  in  regular  newspaper  page  form  with  editorial 
tie  up  matter  ready  to  act  as  a  dummy  in  selling  your 
local  advertisers. 

Over  60  RE ADY-WRITTEN  ADS  covering  a  wide 
range  of  Christmas  subjects.  A  clever  double-truck 
feature  page  idea  containing  over  33  READY- 
WRITTEN  ADS  and  a  Beautiful  Christmas  Cover 
design  painted  in  oil. 

The  12  Page  Supplement  is  only  a  PART  of  the  34 
Page  General  STAR  ADCRAFT  November  Service. 

There  is  still  time  to  take  advantage  of  our  special 
limited  proposition  which  will  give  you  the  EXCLUS¬ 
IVE  RIGHTS  to  this  Christmas  Supplement  FREE  in 
your  town. 

WRITE— WIRE— or  PHONE. 


OtALITY 

lEmRY 

STORE 

(?Knitmdi  Qfu 


Novelty  ,0 


L  jewelry 


Call  for  CKriitmos 


Santa  Sountl* 


Serv/ee 

225  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City 

The  Great  Newspaper  Linage  Creator 


FDR 

FOR 

V  ^ 

HANMACS 

©  ™ 
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VICK  PROTECTS  ITS 
DRUGGIST  CUSTOMERS 


Financial  Corporation  Offers  to 
Refund  Money  Paid  for 

Stock  When  Market 

Slumps 

Six  thousand  retail  druggists  through¬ 
out  the  country  who  subscribed  to  stock 
in  the  V'ick  I'inancial  CoriKfration  as 

part  of  a  plan  for  customer  participaticjn 
in  the  V^ick  Chemical  Company,  have 

been  notified  that  they  may  have  their 
subscriptions  canceled  and  their  money 
returned  upon  request. 

■‘The  recent  drastic  drop  in  the  st<Kk 
market  has  changed  the  financial  picture 
of  many  of  our  customers  and  may  have 
put  some  in  immediate  need  of  ready 
cash,”  says  an  announcement  recently 
sent  out. 

"The  Vick  Chemical  Company  still  has 
the  cash  paid  in  for  this  stock.  We  will 
l)e  glad,  therefore,  to  cancel  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  all  those  who  need  the 
money  now  or  think  they  will  need  it 
within  the  next  year. 

“Fortunately  your  directors  invested 
only  a  small  proportion  of  its  capital 
prior  to  the  recent  breaks.  On  the 
amount  so  invested  there  is  a  loss  of 
approximately  29  cents  a  share,  which  is 
less  than  the  underwriting  expense  of 
most  comi)anies.  The  company  is  also  in 
the  fortunate  jHisition  of  having  $6,(X)0,- 
(KK)  of  its  capital  in  cash  ready  for 
irlvesttnents.” 

Jihe  stock  was  offered  at  $10  a  share 
to  owners,  managers,  and  employes  of 
stores  in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
engaged  in  the  marketing  of  Vick  prod¬ 
ucts.  During  the  market  slump  the  price 
dropiHfd  to  7^,  later  rising  above  10 
again. 

N.E.A.  INCORPORATES 

Articles  Filed  by  Newspaper  Group 
in  Nebraska 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association,  whose  head¬ 
quarters  are  in  St.  Paul,  have  been  filed 
at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  under  the  laws  of  that 
state. 

Although  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  been  in  existence  since  1885, 
when  it  was  founded  at  New  Orleans 
with  B.  B.  Herbert  of  Red  Wing,  Minn., 
as  its  first  president,  it  had  not  been 
incorporated. 

Authority  to  incorporate  was  given  to 
officers  of  the  organization  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  which  took 
place  in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  last  June. 
The  incorporation  papers  show  that  L.  C. 
Hall  of  Wareham,  Mass.,  is  president, 
and  H.  C.  Hotaling  of  St.  Paul  is  secre¬ 
tary.  Although  the  association  has 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Nebraska, 
the  headquarters  offices  will  remain  in 
SL  Paul. 

POLITICIAN  SUING  DAILY 

Notice  of  a  libel  suit  for  $30,000  dama¬ 
ges  was  filed  in  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
recently  by  D.  L.  Salisbury  against  the 
Charleston  Daily  Mail  and  Walter  E. 
Clark.  The  action  is  based  on  alleged 
liljelous  statements  published  in  the  paper 
in  October,  1928,  concerning  Salisbury, 
who  was  the  Republican  nominee  for 
sheriff. 


$100,000  SUIT  DISMISSED 

The  $100,000  damage  suit  of  Mrs. 
Miriam  A.  Ferguson,  former  Texas  gov¬ 
ernor,  against  State  Superintendent  Ati- 
cus  Webb  of  the  .\nti-Saloon  League  and 
the  Austin  American,  has  been  dismissed 
by  agreement  at  Belton.  The  suit  grew 
out  of  an  interview  allegedly  given  by 
Wel)b  to  the  American  in  1925. 


DR,  .LEHNARDSON  IN  N.  Y. 

Dr.  rt,  Lehnardson,  political  editor  of 
Epoca  of  Buenos  Aires,  arrived  in  New 
York  recently  to  study  the  social, 
economic  and  political  situation  in  this 
-co'tMiffy.  — 


CITY  EDITOR  SENDS  OWN 
TELEGRAMS 

ATELEX^RAPU  instrument  on 
the  city  desk  of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  (Tenn.)  Times,  and  op¬ 
erated  by  the  city  editor  himself, 
is  proving  a  great  help  in  handling 
"hurry  up”  stories.  Queries  are 
received  and  orders  dispatched  in 
a  matter  of  seconds  now  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  time  required  for 
the  ordinary  delivery  and  pick-up 
system. 

Harry  Human,  formerly  a  teleg¬ 
rapher  and  correspondent  for 
International  News  Service  and 
the  Associated  Press,  is  the  city 
editor  in  question.  Occasionally 
Human  finds  time  to  "sit  in”  for 
the  Associated  Press  and  Consoli¬ 
dated  Press  telegraphers  in  cases 
of  emergency. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

S.  CONGER,  editor  of  the  White 
County  Democrat,  and  Roy  Clip- 
pmger,  managing  editor  of  the  Cartni 
tin.)  Tribune-jSeu’s,  are  joint  owners 
and  managers  of  the  Carmi  Democrat- 
Tribune,  which  appeared  Nov.  7,  as  re¬ 
sult  of  merger  of  the  two  Carmi  papers. 

Verlin  L.  Seeley,  formerly  publisher  of 
the  Dallas  County  Record  at  Adel,  has 
purchased  the  Lenox  (la.)  Time  Table 
from  Frank  Gray. 

Rock  Rapids  (la.)  Reporter,  owned  by 
W.  G.  Smith  and  his  sons,  Fred  and 
Paul,  has  purchased  the  Review  from 
Karl  Boll,  and  merged  the  two  papers 
into  the  new  Lyon  County  Reporter.  The 
Smiths  also  own  the  George  News  and 
Milford  Mail. 

Rockville  (Md.)  Montogomery  Inde¬ 
pendent,  weekly,  has  been  sold  by  Mor¬ 
ris  A.  Bealle,  controlling  director  of  the 
corporation  which  owned  it,  to  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  County  Printing  &  Publishing 
Company.  Walter  W.  Liggett  of  Chevy 
Chase,  Md.,  is  the  new  editor ;  Harrison 
B.  French  of  Garrison,  N.  U.,  is  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  and  R.  H.  Bacon  of  Wash¬ 
ington  advertising  manager. 

Harry  E.  Swennes,  for  several  years 
publisher  of  the  Heron  Lake  (Minn.) 
News  and  later  at  St.  James,  Minn.,  has 
purchased  the  Lamberton  (Minn.)  North¬ 
ern  Light,  a  weekly. 

George  W.  Erickson  of  Springfield, 
Minn.,  has  purchased  the  Granite  Falls 
(Minn.)  Nexvs  from  William  Ruud. 

Proprietors  of  the  Albany  (Ore.) 
Democrat-Herald  have  sold  their  weekly 
edition,  known  as  the  Weekly  Democrat, 
to  Frank  Fay  Eddy,  formerly  of  Eugene, 
Ore.  It  will  be  published  as  a  separate 
newspaper  and  will  be  called  the  Linn 
County  Ledger. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

MISS  NINA  BEACH,  proof  reader, 
to  William  Orser,  linotypist  and 
fraternal  editor  of  the  Rochester  (N.V'.) 
Times-Union. 

Julian  B.  Cross,  reporter,  San  Antonio 
Evening  Nezes,  to  Miss  Constance  Ueen 
at  the  home  of  the  latter  in  Austin, 
Nov.  2. 

John  J.  Redigan,  reporter  on  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sioulay  Herald,  to 
Miss  Helen  M.  Nitsche  of  Bridgeport, 
Oct.  29. 

Herl)ert  Lundy,  reporter  for  the 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register,  to  Miss  Jo¬ 
sephine  Sheldon  of  Tillamook,  Ore.,  re¬ 
cently. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

SUPERIOR  (WTs.)  Jountal  pub¬ 
lished  its  initial  issue  recently.  This 
new  weekly  is  owned  by  S.  A.  Buchan¬ 
an,  former  business  manager  of  the 
Superior  Telegram,  and  Leslie  G.  Ross, 
at  one  time  with  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Telegram.  A  new  24-page 
Goss  press  and  two  new  Intertypes  have 
l)een  installed  in  the  paper's  plant. 

Big  Spring  (Tex.)  News,  weekly, 
has  made  its  appearance.  Conduct^ 
by  W.  G.  and  A.  C.  Hayden,  formerly  of 
the  Big  Spring  Herald,  the  News  also 
has  on  its  staff  Hamilton  Wright,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 


DON’T  APE  BIG  PAPERS, 
EDITORIAL  ADVISES 


Small  City  Dailies  Which  Imitate 
Metropolitan  Papers  Overlook  One 
of  Their  Strongest  Points,  Oro- 
ville  Editor  Says 


Small  city  newspapers  that  try  to  ape 
the  metrop<jlitan  dailies  overlook  one  of 
their  strongest  points,  an  editorial  in  the 
Oroville  (Cal.)  Mercury-Register  said 
last  week.  Ihe  editorial,  under  the 
head  "What’s  Wrong  Here"”  follows; 

"A  little,  unassuming  college  professor 
walked  into  a  newspaper  office  in  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  town  of  some  15,000  recently  and 
asked  for  position  on  the  front  page 
for  a  story  about  the  Garden  Club. 

“  ‘It  can’t  be  done,’  he  was  told.  ‘We 
can’t  publish  that  type  of  news  on  the 
front  page.’ 

‘‘The  little  man  wasn’t  satisfied  and 
put  this  question  to  the  editor: 

“  ’If  I  should  elope  with  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Garden  Qub,  would  that 
story  make  the  front  page?’ 

"  ‘It  most  certainly  would,’  he  was  told. 

“  ’Which  news  is  better  for  this  city, 
the  story  of  such  an  elopement,  or  plans 
of  the  Garden  Club  to  beautify  the  city?’ 
he  asked. 

“The  editor  wisely  remained  silent. 

“This  incident  actually  occurred  in  a 
city  south  of  here  not  long  ago.  Any 
reader  will  realize  that  something  was 
wrong.  It  is  true  that  a  newspaper  in 
a  large  city,  where  there  are  many 
Garden  Clubs,  cannot  find  room  for  that 
type  of  news  on  page  1,  but  in  a  city  of 
15,000,  with  only  one  Garden  Club,  what 
is  wrong  when  scandal  crowds  out  con¬ 
structive  news? 

“The  trouble  is  that  editors  of  small 
newspapers  often  do  not  think  out  things 
for  themselves.  They  see  the  large 
newspapers  and  get  the  idea  that  the 
proper  thing  to  do  is  to  become  just  as 
‘metropolitan’  as  possible  right  away. 
They  do  not  realize  that  the  large  news¬ 
papers  are  unfortunate  in  that  they  can¬ 
not  possibly  give  due  prominence  to  the 
little  wholesome  things  of  their  wide 
cities.  That  is  their  misfortune  and  the 
gain  of  the  small  newspaper.  The  small 
newspaper  is  foolish  when  it  tries  to  ape 
the  weak  points  of  its  big  neighbors.” 


CORRECTION 

Linage  figures  for  the  Springfield 
(111.)  State  Journal,  covering  the  period 
Jan.  1-June  30,  1929,  were  incorrectly 
stated  in  Editor  &  Publish™  of  Sept. 
28,  due  to  a  clerical  error  in  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  office.  The  correct  figures  are: 

MorninR  Sunday  Total 

National  .  574,784  164,663  739,447 

I.ocal  .  1,708,622  838,083  2,546,705 

Classified  .  469,668  151,079  620,747 

Total  .  2,753,082  1,153,823  3,906,905 


WEEKLY  GETS  U.P.  SERVICE 

.4ir  Transportation,  a  weekly  trade 
jo'urnal,  has  become  a  full  member  of 
United  Press. 


CHANGES  CLASSIFIED  HEADS 


San  Francisco  Newt  Modernizet  Help 
Wanted  Paget 

Classified  advertising  headings  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  have  been 
modernized. 

Replacing  the  caption:  “Help  Wanted 
Male”  is  the  heading  “Employment  for 
Men,”  while  “Employment  for  Women" 
has  supplanted  “Help  Wanted  Female.” 

Regrouping  of  advertising  also  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  placing  “Business  Opportuni¬ 
ties”  near  the  “Employment  Wanted.” 


COURT  BANS  NEWS  PENDING 
JURY’S  CHOICE 


{Continued  from  page  7) 


newspapers  would  be  ‘barred’  from  Lub¬ 
bock. 

“And  anyway,  a  murder  case  is  one  of 
those  things  that  can  not  be  kept  from 
the  public  discussion.  If  the  newspapers 
did  not  print  a  line  between  now  and  the 
day  the  trial  starts,  all  the  features  of 
the  case,  including  the  testimony  at  the 
habeas  corpus  hearing,  would  be  known 
to  practically  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  Lubbock  County.  And  in  such 
an  event,  the  public  knowledge  would  be 
exposed  to  danger  of  distortion  from  the 
word-of-mouth  manner  of  spreading  it 
which  would  be  to  a  great  degree  elimi¬ 
nated  by  the  accuracy  of  the  newspaper 
reports.” 

The  Galveston  News  comment  was: 

“Judicial  gag  rule  will  not  thrive  in 
Texas.  It  is  to  be  hoped  an  indignant 
public  opinion  will  bring  that  fact  home 
to  District  Judge  Mullican  of  Lubbock, 
who  is  attempting  to  apply  the  rule  in  his 
jurisdiction.  Lubbock  newspapers  have 
bowed  to  the  edict  ‘in  furtherance  of 
justice.’  In  that  they  submit  to'  a 
greater  injustice  than  any  which  might 
result  from  disobedience  of  the  court’s 
order.  Judge  Mullican,  whatever  the 
merit  of  his  intentions,  in  setting  a  dan¬ 
gerous  precedent.  Followed  to  its  logi¬ 
cal  conclusion,  it  is  a  precedent  which 
would  forbid  the  printing  of  any  news 
concerning  a  criminal  case  until  the  case 
came  on  trial  and  if  a  judge  can  sup¬ 
press  news  in  one  instance,  why  can  he 
not  suppress  it  in  any?  The  freedom  of 
the  press  can  not  be  made  subject  to  the 
discretion  of  officialdom  without  weaken¬ 
ing  the  foundation  of  liberty. 

“It  not  infrequently  happens  criminal 
cases  have  to  be  transferred  because 
they  have  received  so  much  prominence 
locally  that  twelve  men  can  not  be  found 
to  qualify  under  the  absurd  rule  which 
demands  that  ignorance  be  the  primary 
requisite  for  a  juror.  But  the  fault  is 
in  the  rule,  not  in  the  means  which  an 
intelligent  citizenship  has  developed  to 
make  it  dependable.” 


ISSUES  242-PAGE  EDITION 

The  Springfield  (O.)  Sunday  Nezvs  and 
Sun  recently  celebrated  the  opening  of 
its  new  home  by  issuing  a  242  page  paper. 
Eight  pages  were  in  rotogravure. 


Brooks’  New  Flexitype  Mat  produces 
plates  that  print  clear  cut  sharp 
black  type  and  half  tones  that  bring 
out  details. 

Shipments  from  New  York  or  St. 
Louis. 

BROOKS  PAPER  COMPANY 

St.  Louis 
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METROBLACK 

An  Original  Sans-serif  Face  That  Will  Be  Widely  Used  in  Printing  and  Advertising 

LI  NOTYPE  6"»»LINOTYPE-“»»)  0"«"LINDTYPE>^0  0"»"LINOTYPr^  (♦"»«LINDTYPE"“«0  G^^LINOTYPE-^) 


WHEN  W.  A.  DWICCINS  summarized  current  type  faces  in  his 
recent  book  **Layout  in  Advertising/*  he  called  attention  to  the  un¬ 
explored  possibilities  of  design  in  the  so-called  gothics.  His  challenge 
was  accepted  by  the  Linotype  Company  who  sought  his  co-operation 
in  design.  The  result  is  shown  here  in  Metroblack  and  Metrolite,  com¬ 
panion  weights  of  an  entirely  original  sans-serif  type  that  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  various  **gothics.** 

Typographic  designers,  in  their  efforts  to  interpret  the  modern 
vogue,  have  been  turning  more  and  more  to  the  sans-serif  as  expres¬ 
sive  of  the  simplicity  and  directness  that  characterize  the  present  art 
tendency.  To  achieve  their  effects,  they  have  often  been  compelled 
to  employ  gothic  faces  with  full  realization  of  their  monotony  and 
lack  of  legibility. 

These  shortcomings  are  skilfully  avoided  in  the  present  design;  it 
is  freely  drawn  with  interesting  variation  of  accents  in  light  and  heavy 
strokes;  each  letter  is  terminated  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  into  the 
next  so  that  the  letters  flow  naturally  into  easily  recognizable  word 
forms.  The  finely  proportioned  capitals  suggest  the  feeling  of  inscrip¬ 
tions  on  old  Creek  and  Roman  coins. 

Metroblack  is  a  face  of  vigorous  color. 

Metrolite  is  a  lighter  **echo**  for  daintier  effects. 

MERCENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK  :  SAN  FRANCISCO  ;  CHICAGO  :  NEW  ORLEANS  :  CANADIAN 
LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO  2  ;  Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 


G"«”LINOTYPE"«»)  G-^^LINOTYPE"”)  G"«‘«LINOTYPE““«0  G"»"  LI  NOTYPE  G"*”  LI  NOTYPE G"‘”LINOTYPE"»«) 


ETROLITE 


LiNOTYPED  IN  METROtLACK,  METROLITE  AND 

GOTHIC  NO  a  ekcept  enlarged  Title  lines 


10  POINT 

METROBLACK  with  METROLITE 

Modern  man  cannot  be  served 
by  a  tool  that  is  just  good  eno 
ugh  or  a  little  better  than  pret 

Modern  man  cannot  be  served 
by  a  tool  that  is  just  good  eno 
ugh  or  a  little  better  than  pret 

12  POINT 

METROBLACK  with  METROLITE 

Modern  man  cannot  be  ser 
ved  by  a  tool  that  is  just 
good  enough  or  a  little  bet 

Modern  man  cannot  be  ser 
ved  by  a  tool  that  is  just 
good  enough  or  a  little  bet 

14  POINT 

METROBLACK  with  METROLITE 

Modern  man  cannot  be 
served  by  a  tool  that  is 
just  good  enough  or  a 

Modern  man  cannot  be 
served  by  a  tool  that  is 
just  good  enough  or  a 

18  POINT  METROBLACK 

Modern  man  cann 
ot  be  served  by  a  to 
ol  that  is  just  good 

LARGER  SIZES  IN  PROCESS 


/K 


S2l.tt.lS-P 
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ALTON  (ILL.)  TELEGRAPH  OCCUPIES  NEW  HOME 


THE 


CASE 


FOR 


COMBINING  the  best  that  has  found 
favor  in  modern  newspaper  office 
construction  for  newspapers  of  its  class 
and  somewhat  larger,  the  Alton  (Ill.) 
Evening  Telegraph  has  completed  a  new- 
home  at  111  East  Broadway  in  Alton. 

Before  beginning  on  the  plans,  the 
owners  of  the  Telegraph  made  a  tour  of 
some  modern  newspaper  offices  recently 
erected  and  made  a  careful  study  of 
some  excellent  examples  of  newspaper 
plant  production.  The  plans  are  by 
Pfeiffenberger  Sons  of  Alton. 

The  front  of  the  building  is  of 
American  colonial  design.  The  busi¬ 
ness  office  is  on  the  ground  floor, 
a  room  with  a  high  ceiling  and  a 
mezzanine  floor.  The  floor  is  of  ter- 
razza,  the  wainscoting  and  the  counter 
of  marble. 

In  the  rear  of  the  business  office  is 
the  advertising  department. 

The  stereotyping  room  has  a  high  ceil¬ 
ing,  as  has  the  press  room,  and  both  are 
almost  completely  of  glass  on  the  sides. 
The  press  is  a  Duplex  48-page  model, 


which  replaces  a  tubular  type  of  press. 

The  editorial  rooms  on  the  second 
floor  have  been  handsomely  fitted,  in 
close  proximity  to  the  composing  room, 
and  together  the  two  occupy  the  entire 
second  floor. 

The  composing  room,  lighted  on  three 
sides  by  glass  windows,  is  an  airy,  com¬ 
fortable  room  with  a  fine  view  up  and 
down  the  Mississippi  river  which  flows 
to  the  south  of  the  Telegraph’s  building. 

The  composing  room  floor  is  of  wood 
blocks.  The  mechanical  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  seven  linotypes  and  a  Ludlow 
machine,  Insides  the  most  modern  type 
cases,  saws  and  other  equipment. 

The  basement  is  for  paper  storage 
chiefly  and  has  a  capacity  of  about  three 
carloads  of  newsprint.  In  the  basement 
the  carriers  will  get  their  papers,  as  will 
the  mailing  department,  a  conveyor 
carrying  the  papers  from  the  press  room 
on  the  ground  floor. 

Paul  B.  Cousley  is  editor  of  the  Tele¬ 
graph  and  J.  b.  McAdams  general 
manager. 


MUSIC 


T 

American  Federation  of 
Musicians  is  conducting  an  educational  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  resistance  to  the  attempt  to 
substitute  Canned  Music  for  Real  Music  in  the 
American  Theater. 

t*  V  V 

We  have  an  honest  message  for  the  American 
people  which  we  purpose  to  deliver  in  frank  and 
simple  language,  so  that  all  may  understand. 
Briefly  that  message  is  this:  The  Art  of  Music, 
for  ages  treasured  as  one  of  Man’s  finest  cultural 
influences,  is  threatened  with  decadence  by  the 
imposition  of  a  spurious  substitute  in  theaters. 

^  V  v 

It  is  possible  to  make  clear  the  menace  to  musi¬ 
cal  appreciation  —  and  hence  to  incentive  for 
musical  education — only  by  “calling  a  spade  a 
spade,”  as  the  “spades”  appear  to  us.  The  public 
should  judge  between  Real  Music  in  the  theater 
and  Mechanical  Music  in  the  theater.  We  claim 
the  right  to  present  the  case  of  music  to  this  jury 
through  newspaper  advertising. 

•b  "b 


PENNSYLVANIA  GROUP 
HOLDS  MEETING 

Prison  Printing  Denounced  by  Dis¬ 
trict  5  Publisbers — May  Em¬ 
ploy  “Roving”  Circula¬ 
tion  Expert 


Many  important  newspajKT  problems 
-were  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  55  pub¬ 
lishers  in  District  5  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  at 
•the  (^orge  Washington  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Pa.  last  week.  John  L. 
Stewart,  publisher  of  the  IV  ashing  ton 
Observer-Reporter,  and  Howard  L. 
Christman,  business  manager,  were  hosts 
to  the  group  at  a  luncheon,  which  was 
preceded  and  followed  by  a  forum. 

Speakers  at  the  luncheon  were  Mr. 
Stewart,  Col.  C.  J.  Smith  of  the  Allen¬ 
town  Call,  president  of  P.N.P.A. ;  W. 
S.  Livengood  of  the  Meyersdale  Repub¬ 
lican,  vice-president,  and  E.  Arthur 
Sweeny  of  the  Greenshurg  Tribune - 
Review. 

.\t  the  forum,  several  publishers  con¬ 
demned  the  policy  of  the  state  in  allow¬ 
ing  convicts  to  do  the  state  printing, 
thus  depriving  the  newspapers  of  a 
great  deal  of  business.  This  subject  is 
to  be  on  the  program  of  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  association,  when  a  plan 
will  be  devised  to  influence  the  state 
officials  to  have  the  present  policy 
changed. 

The  question  of  the  association  hiring 
a  circulation  manager  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  or  a  few  months  on  each  of  sev¬ 
eral  papers  was  discussed  and  several 
publishers  expressed  a  desire  to  have 
the  services  of  such  a  man.  Others 
asked  for  a  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  on  the  same  basis,  and  it  is  possible 
that  one  may  be  engaged. 


Talking  on  the  practice  of  some  papers 
not  printing  the  words,  “Political  Ad¬ 
vertising,’’  above  political  copy,  George 
J.  Campbell  of  Pittsburgh,  chairman  of 
the  P.N.P.A.  Legislative  Committee, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  if  the  words 
were  left  off  it  would  be  a  valid  objec¬ 
tion  to  certification  of  the  nomination  or 
election  of  the  candidate  advertised. 

Free  publicity  was  hit  hard  by  several 
publishers,  and  it  was  the  general  opinion 
that  careful  watch  must  be  kept  on  all 
incoming  propaganda. 

Discussing  the  demands  of  the  Mosby 
Medicine  Company  account  for  local 
rates,  it  was  revealed  that  this  firm’s 
claim  that  all  papers  were  granting  their 
request  w-as  not  correct.  Several  publish¬ 
ers  said  they  insisted  on  the  national 
rate  and  got  it. 

Postal  regulations  took  up  some  time 
of  the  publishers,  especially  the  lottery 
laws.  One  publisher  said  that  he  printed 
harmless  advertising  containing  awards 
in  games  of  chance,  etc.,  and  announce¬ 
ments  which  would  be  barred  to  the 
mails,  but  he  was  careful  not  to  let  them 
get  into  mail  editions.  He  always  in¬ 
formed  advertisers  that  their  advertising 
would  not  be  put  through  the  mails, 
that  they  must  pay  regular  rates  for  the 
smaller  circulation  and  also  a  service 
charge  for  making  over  pages.  The 
result,  he  said,  was  that  he  often  sold 
half-pages  and  quarter  pages  that  he 
could  not  send  through  the  mails. 

Talking  on  the  best  methods  of  in¬ 
creasing  circulation,  one  publisher  said 
he  rated  his  classified  pages  and  his 
obituary  columns  as  his  best  builders. 
One  large  paper  was  reported  as  em¬ 
ploying  a  corps  of  girls  at  night  to  call 
every-  number  in  the  telephone  book, 
soliciting  them  as  subscribers.  On  a 
commission  basis,  one  girl  said  she 
earned  $36  a  week,  indicating  the  plan 
brought  results. 


It  is  necessary  to  explain  in  our  copy  that  Real 
Music  is  inherently  superior  to  Mechanical 
Music.  If  this  injures  the  feelings  of  interests 
who  seek  to  crowd  music  out  of  the  theater  pro¬ 
gram,  then  “it  is  just  too  bad.”  We  freely  con¬ 
cede  them  the  right  to  buy  space  in  which  to  set 
forth  their  views. 

*b  v  V 

Real  Music  is  not  attempting  to  drive  out  or 
supplant  any  other  entertainment  form,  either 
new  or  old.  It  is  only  trying  to  retain  a  place 
in  the  theatrical  program  which  it  merits  by  rea¬ 
son  of  public  esteem  and  aesthetic  value,  and 
of  which  it  might  be  deprived  by  unopposed 
exploitation. 

•b  v  V 

We  wish  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Canadian  newspaper  publishers  who, 
almost  without  exception,  have  recognized  the 
fairness  of  this  campaign  and  have  opened  their 
columns  to  our  copy  despite  impertinent  attempts 
at  suppression. 


AMERICAN 

FEDERATION  OF  MUSICIANS 

Comprising  140,000  professional  musicians  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada 

JOSEPH  N.  WEBER,  President,  1440  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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and  only  the  highest  quality  in  manufacture.  Included, 
too,  in  this  apparatus  are:  capacity  for  100%  modula¬ 
tion,  and  therefore,  distortionless  reproduction;  crystal 
control  of  frequency — more  than  meeting  govern¬ 
ment  requirements;  and  the  prestige  of  the  Western 
Electric  name.  Information  readily  available  through 
the  distributor,  Graybar  Electric  Company,  Graybar 
Building,  New  York,N.Y.  Offices  in  72  principal  cities. 


Shout  it  from  the  housetops!  One 
way — a  profitable  way — to  hold 
the  public  ear. 


For  any  sporting  erent.  News— 
when  it  happens— adds  zest  to 
broadcasting  programs. 


Broadcast  local  ring  contests — 
the  drama  of  the  fight.  Always  a 
popular  feature. 


His  very  words.  And  double-bar¬ 
relled  publicity  for  yo/ir  station — 
at  the  spot,  and  ot  er  the  air. 


SO  THEY  TOLD  THE 
WORLD 

One  man  had  something  to  sell . . .  Another  had  important 
news  to  make  public.  A  third  had  his  message.  Each  one  put 
his  story  across  —  by  putting  it  on  the  air — with  Western 
Electric  Radio  Telephone  Broadcasting  Equipment. 

Ownership  of  broadcasting  equip¬ 
ment  brings  an  institution  not  only 
continuous  and  far-flung  publicity 
of  the  best  kind — but  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  make  money. 

The  rental  of  broadcasting  “space” 
is  a  source  of  highly  profitable  rev¬ 
enues.  This  space,  with  increasing 
demand,  becomes  daily  more  valu¬ 
able.  Which  can  mean — a  real  in¬ 
vestment! 

Technical  considerations  need 


Western  Electric 

RADIO  TELEPHONE  BROADCASTING  EQUIPMENT 
Distributed  by  GRAYBAR  Electric  Company 


not  be  a  stumbling  block.  In  Western 
Elearic  Radio  Telephone  Broad¬ 
casting  Equipment  one  may  expect 
simplicity  and  safety  of  operation — 


Boost  your  community.  A  world 
series  touch  for  the  local  baseball 
team.  Brings  good  will. 


One  yard  to  go!  Your  hearers  can 
have  the  thrills— that  go  with 
every  big  football  game. 
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SLOVENLY  PROOF  READING  BLEMISHES 
OTHERWISE  ATTRACTIVE  NEWSPAPERS 

Many  Carefully  Edited  and  Well- Written  Dailies  Lax  in 
Regard  to  “Typos,”  Writer  Says — ^Tells  How 
London  Times  Bars  Errors 

By  MAJOR  J.  LOWENSTEIN 

Secretary  St.  L.ouU  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 


IT  is  singular  that  so  many  newspapers 
that  are  the  most  careful  and  exact¬ 
ing  in  dress  and  make-up  are  frequently 
the  most  slovenly  in  their  proof-reading. 
This  is  very  much  as  if  a  man,  attired 
in  excellent  taste,  with  appropriate  and 
well-fitting  garments,  were  to  walk 
around  with  a  soiled  collar  or  grease- 
stained  cravat.  Some  first-class  news¬ 
papers  are  just  as  careful  of  their  proof¬ 
reading  as  of  any  other  part  of  the  work 
of  publication.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  powerful  newspapers  which  are  notor- 
,  iously  careless  and  indifferent. 

The  subject  is  attracting  more  and 
more  attention,  and  deservedly  so.  The 
printers  themselves  are  recognizing  the 
importance  of  this  branch  of  their  work 
and  the  International  Typographical 
Union  has  made  proof-reading  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  its  course  of  instruction  to 
apprentices.  For  many  years  the  news¬ 
paper  proof  room  has  b^n  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  haven  for  aged  and  decrepit 
printers,  an  asylum  to  which  they  could 
be  sent  after  their  usefulness  in  other  de¬ 
partments  has  waned.  It  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  then  that  proof-readers  as  a  rule  are 
men  ranging  from  middle  age  up  to  the 
period  that  qualifies  them  for  admission 
to  the  Printers’  Home.  Under  the  new 
order  of  things  all  this  will  be  changed 
and  the  same  accuracy  of  eye  and  ear  as 
well  as  mind  will  be  required  of  proof¬ 
readers  as  of  all  other  composing-room 
workers. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  publish¬ 
ers  to  whom  a  poorly  proofed  paper  is 
quite  as  much  of  an  offense  as  one  that 
is  badly  edited  or  poorly  printed,  and  to 
them  bad  proof-reading  is  as  impardona- 
ble  as  bad  writing.  The  publisher  of  a 
certain  great  American  daily  has  given 
much  thought  to  this  subject  and  has 
tried  in  every  way  to  prevent  proof¬ 
reading  errors  in  his  newspaper,  with 
some  measure  of  success,  but  not  to  the 
extent  desired  by  him.  Searching  for  a 
model  to  copy,  he  chose  the  London 
Times  as  easily  the  best  example  of  a 
paper  to  all  intents  and  purposes  entirely 
free  from  blemishes  of  that  sort.  He 
held  this  up  as  an  exemplar  of  what  a 
newspaper  should  be  in  that  regard  and 
whose  excellence  in  that  particular  line 
has  made  it  a  target  to  aim  at. 

In  view  of  the  general  agreement 
among  newspaper  men  that  the  London 
Times  is  in  fact  a  model  of  good  proof¬ 
reading,  it  should  be  of  interest  to  Amer¬ 
ican  publishers  to  know  something  about 
the  methods  employed  on  that  notable 
journal.  Investigation  shows  that  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  amount  of  care  is  taken  to 
obtain  results  and,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  success  is  secured  only  at  the 
cost  of  infinite  pains.  It  is  doubtful  if 
American  publishers  will  be  willing  to 
go  to  so  much  trouble  to  attain  the  end 
sought  for  and  it  may  well  be  that  the 
sch^ules  of  the  Times  are  not  adapted 
to  the  rush  of  work  on  an  American 
newspaper.  But  to  those  who  believe 
that  careful  proof-reading  is  essential  to 
an  orderly  and  well-published  paper  the 
details  ought  to  be  most  interesting. 

When  matter  is  first  set  up  on  the 
London  Times  one  piece  of  proof  goes  to 
the  proof-readers  to  be  read,  primarily 
for  typographical  mistakes.  The  proof¬ 
readers,  however,  are  encouraged  to 
watch  as  well  for  errors  of  fact  or  gram¬ 
matical  mistakes. 

At  the  same  time  a  piece  of  the  same 
proof  is  sent  to  the  editorial  department 
from  which  it  originated,  where  it  is  read 
for  errors  of  fact  and  where  alterations 
or  additions  to  the  text  may  be  made. 

The  two  corrected  proofs  (one  from 
the  proof-readers  and  the  other  from  the 
editorial  department  concerned)  are  then 
checked  up  again  by  the  proofreaders  be¬ 
fore  the  matter  in  question  is  re-set  and  a 
proof  of  this  re-set  is  then  read  again  by 
the  proof-readers. 


In  some  cases  of  unusually  important 
copy,  frequently  foreign  news  stories, 
there  is  an  additional  check-up  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  where  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  who  know  or  are  supposed  to 
know  a  lot  about  everything  and  who  go 
over  a  proof,  in  addition  to  some  one  in 
the  editorial  department  from  which  thaf 
particular  piece  of  copy  originated. 

Among  the  Times’  proof-readers  there 
are  experts  in  almost  every  language 
spoken  today.  This  is  particularly  neces¬ 
sary  on  the  London  Times,  as  the  paper 
publishes  a  number  of  periodical  supple¬ 
ments  in  different  foreign  languages. 

The  above  description  of  proof-reading 
applies  only  to  reading  in  "take”  article 
form.  There  is  also  an  elaborate  check¬ 
up  on  assembling  the  proof  into  columns 
and  the  columns  into  pages.  This  work 
is  done  by  the  highest  grade  of  proof¬ 
reader,  called  a  supervisor.  Column 
proofs  are  taken  and  gone  over  by  him 
and  then  page  proofs  are  taken  and  gone 
over  by  him,  before  the  pages  go  to 
foundry. 

In  addition  there  is  another  check  on 
page  proof  made  before  the  page  goes  to 
foundry.  There  is  in  the  Times  proof 
room  a  man  65  years  old,  who  has  been 
with  the  paper  42  years.  He  is  con¬ 
sidered  there  an  authority  on  every  sub¬ 
ject  under  the  sun.  He  gets  a  page 
proof  and  goes  over  it  for  errors  of  fact, 
mostly,  and  marks  any  corrections  in  red 
ink.  .^11  corrections  by  other  men  are 
made  in  pencil  or  black  ink.  The  Times 
tried  replacing  him  a  while  ago  by  a 
young  university  graduate  who  had  done 
brilliant  work,  but  he  was  not  nearly 
as  good  as  this  old  fellow,  who  was  then 
put  back  on  the  job  again. 

The  Times  takes  a  great  pride  in  its 
proof-readers  and  considers  that  it  has 
got  together  a  very  high  class  of  men. 
They  are  encouraged  to  do  more  than 
be  proficient  in  the  typographical  side  of 
their  job.  They  are  supplied  with  all  the 
important  newspapers  and  urged  to  read 
them  during  working  hours  when  things 
are  slack,  so  that  they  will  have  a  good 
all-around  knowledge  of  things. 

There  are  three  men  who  have  been 
trained  at  the  law  who  do  nothing  but 
read  proof  (this  in  addition  to  all  other 
proof-reading  mentioned  above)  for  libel 
and  contempt  of  court.  This  is  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  fact  that  all  legal  and 
court  stories  are  either  written  by  men 
trained  in  the  law,  have  passed  through 
the  hands  of  legally  trained  copy-readers, 
or  both. 

There  are  a  very  few  classes  of  printed 
matter  on  which  even  greater  care  is 
used  in  proof-reading.  The  principal 
class  of  this  sort  is  the  publication  of 
long  columns  of  bond  drawings,  where 
a  mistake  would  cause  the  Times  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  would  also 
cause  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  and  per¬ 
haps  loss  of  money  to  bond  holders.  In 
such  a  case  (such  copy  is  usually  read 
during  the  day)  it  is  set  up  and  read  and 
re-read  by  the  day  staff  of  proof-readers 
and  then  goes  through  the  regular  night 
routine  already  described.  In  addition, 
when  the  first  paper  comes  off  the  press 
the  bond  drawing  figures  are  again 
carefully  read  and  a  man  is  also  detailed 
to  keep  on  reading  these  figures  all 
through  the  run  of  the  press  in  case 
anything  should  have  damaged  or  blurred 
the  plate  during  the  run. 

Perhaps  a  description  of  how  the 
Times’  proof-readers  are  recruited  might 
be  useful,  though,  as  this  system  is  partly 
the  result  of  local  trade  union  rules,  it 
may  not  be  applicable  in  the  United 
States. 

There  are  800  men  in  the  mechanical 
department  of  the  Times.  Of  these  who 
are  married  and  have  boys,  most  are 
ambitious  to  get  their  sons  on  the  Times. 
^^any  of  these  boys  get  jobi  on  the 
Times  at  the  age  of  14,  when  they  have 


completed  their  compulsory  primary 
education,  though  the  paper  naturally 
likes  to  get  boys  who  have  been  to  a  sec¬ 
ondary  or  public  school. 

These  boys  start  as  office  and  mes¬ 
senger  boys  and  the  brightest  are  later 
given  jobs  as  messengers  in  the  proof¬ 
readers’  department  on  three  months’ 
trial.  If  they  make  good  they  stay  there 
five  years,  gradually  working  their  way 
up,  first  as  occasional  copy-holders  and 
then  a  full-time  copy-holders  and  occa¬ 
sional  copy-readers.  Then  according  to 
local  trade  union  rules  they  have  to  go 
out  and  work  in  a  job  printing  office  for 
a  year  before  they  can  get  their  union 
cards  as  full-fledged  proof-readers. 
Meanwhile,  the  Times  keeps  in  touch 
with  the  best  of  those  who  have  worked 
on  the  paper,  during  this  year  of  outside 
apprenticeship,  and  when  they  get  their 
union  cards  and  vacancies  occur  on  the 
paper  they  are  brought  back  to  the  paper 
again.  All  this  means  that  the  Times 
proof-readers  have  had  from  six  to  eight 
years’  training  before  they  are  trusted 
with  the  job. 


P.  &  A.  TO  HAVE  WHITE 
DARK  ROOMS 


White  Tile  Walls  in  New  Studios 
Will  Be  Radical  Departure  in 
Developing  and  Printing 
Room  Construction 


White  dark  rooms  will  make  their 
appearance  in  New  York  as  part  of  the 
Pacific  &  Atlantic  Photo  Service  studio 
equipment,  when  that  organization  occu¬ 
pies  its  new  quarters  in  the  New  York 
Daily  News’  skyscraper  plant  early  in 
1930.  The  new  species  of  dark  room  will 
still  be  lightless  when  in  use,  except  for 
the  usual  red  lamp,  but  the  walls  will  be 
constructed  of  glazed  white  tile  to  dispel 
the  heavy  blackness  characteristic  of 
dark  rooms. 

This  radical  departure  is  possible  be¬ 
cause  of  new  methods  of  developing  and 
printing  pictures,  H.  B.  Baker,  manager 
of  P.  &  A.  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
The  paper  used  now  is  not  so  sensitive 
to  light  and  the  reflection  from  white 
walls  will  not  harm  it  Developing  and 
printing  in  the  new  type  rooms  has  al¬ 
ready  been  tested,  Mr.  Baker  said. 

The  photo  service  will  have  five  devel¬ 
oping  and  five  printing  rooms  in  its  new 
plant.  The  studios  of  the  Daily  News 
and  Liberty  magazine,  which  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  new  building,  will  also  be 
equipped  with  white  tile  dark  rooms. 


WOOD  ARRIVES  IN  CHICAGO 

Junius  B.  Wood,  member  of  the 
foreign  staff  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
arrived  in  Chicago  Oct.  31,  after  cover¬ 
ing  8,054  miles  in  72  hours  and  19 
minutes  of  flying  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
the  United  States.  Wood  was  guest  of 
honor  at  a  luncheon  given  by  Walter  A. 
Strong,  publisher  of  the  Daily  News,  in 
the  Lawson  Memorial  room  of  the  new 
Daily  News  building,  upon  his  return. 


MOBILE  DAILY’S  PRESS 
ROOM  NOW  OPEN  SHOP 


Union  Violated  Contract  and 
Walked  Out,  R.  B. 
Chandler,  Publisher, 
Declares 


The  Mobile  Press  is  operating  its 
pressroom  on  a  permanent  open  shop 
basis  as  the  result,  according  to  R.  B. 
Chandler,  publisher,  "of  the  Union’s 
violation  of  a  contract  which  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  newspaper  and  the  Mobile 
Pressmen’s  Union,  the  crew  having 
walked  out  without  notice  Oct.  25.” 

“An  open  shop  crew  was  obtained  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Union  Workmen 
quit  and  the  pressroom  has  been  operat¬ 
ing  and  will  continue  to  operate  on  the 
open  shop  basis,”  Mr.  Chandler  stated. 

“The  difficulty  which  resulted  in  the 
walkout  arose  over  demands  by  local 
pressmen  for  a  seven  and  a  half  hour 
day,  more  help  on  the  press,  more  wages 
and  overtime  pay  for  certain  work  per¬ 
formed  during  their  regular  hours. 

“The  Mobile  Press  refused  to  sign  this 
contract  and  threw  the  proposals  into 
arbitration  as  specified  in  the  existing 
contract. 

“According  to  the  contract,  the  arbi¬ 
tration  committee  would  consist  of  a 
representative  appointed  by  the  local 
union,  a  representative  appointed  by  the 
newspaper  and  a  third  member  appointed 
by  these  two  men. 

“The  Mobile  Press  named  as  its  rep¬ 
resentative  John  H.  Payne,  Pensacola 
newspaper  publisher.  The  union  refused 
to  accept  Payne  ,as  the  publisher’s  rep¬ 
resentative,  contending  that  a  man  ‘from 
the  locality  of  Mobile’  should  be  selected. 
The  Mobile  Press  argued  that  the  Pensa¬ 
cola  man  was  the  nearest  available  pub¬ 
lisher  and  was  in  the  ‘locality.’  A  pro¬ 
posal  was  then  made  by  J.  C.  Orr,  inter¬ 
national  secretary,  that  a  second  com¬ 
mittee  be  named  to  arbitrate  on  the  point 
of  whether  the  Pensacola  publisher  could 
serve  on  the  original  committee.  To  this 
second  committee,  the  Mobile  Press 
named  as  its  representative  Cranston 
Williams  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  The  union  was 
to  name  its  representative  and  a  third 
man  was  to  be  selected  by  these  two. 

“While  these  negotiations  were  under 
way  and  while  the  Mobile  Press  awaited 
the  union’s  designation  for  this  second 
committee,  the  local  union  sent  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  office  of  the  Mobile  Press 
to  deliver  the  message  ‘meet  our  original 
demands  or  we  will  walk  out.’ 

“When  the  publisher  of  the  Press  re¬ 
fused  to  sign  this  contract  and  declared 
‘I  will  sign  the  contract  awarded  by 
arbitration  specified  in  the  contract  now 
existing  between  us,’  the  Union  men  in 
the  pressroom  were  called  from  the  shop 
without  a  moment’s  notice. 

“The  Mobile  local  claimed  that  the 
walkout  was  authorized  by  Secretary 
Orr. 

“The  Press  published  as  usual  that  dajr 
and  has  continued  with  an  open  shop.  ’ 


—from  E.  M.  Y  tribune* 

■'OLUMBIA  (MO.)  DAILY  TKlBUiNt.. 

•  This  is  the  second  Not 

end  increased  service  is  even  more  greatly 

■.‘:c':n“ir*^--ndcampaign.-' 


iEhE  (Hharles  iartloule  (Hoipanii 

Member,  Better  Business  B urea  u  ' 
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INTERTYPE  PATENTED,  SMOOTH  RUNNING  WIDE  TOOTH  MATRICES  RUN  ON  OTHER  LINE  COMPOSING  MACHINES 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  November  9 ,  1929 


Ask  Any 

Good  Stereotyper 
Why  Intertype 
IDEAL  NEWS  FACE 
MaUes  a  Better  E>oohing  Newspaper 


WHEN  the  individual  letters  of  a  news  face  are  designed  to  set  too  close  to 
one  another  there  is  not  enough  room  for  the  metal  to  make  a  sharp  and 
clean  entrance  and  exit  from  the  mat  cast. 

There  must  be  some  “air”  around  the  letters  as  well  as  in  the  letters — prin¬ 
cipally  for  easier  reading  but  practically  for  better  stereo  casting.  That’s  why 
you’ll  invariably  find  easier  stereotyping  on  newspapers  that  use  Intertype  Ideal 
News  Face.  Ask  any  stereotyper  that  has  cast  Ideal  News  Face. 

INK  IS  NOT  ALWAYS  THE  CAUSE  OF  ^^MUDDY’’  NEWSPAPERS 

When  the  stereotyping  metal  does  not  make  a  clean  entrance  and  exit  into 
the  mat,  bits  of  this  metal  hang  between  the  letters  and  give  the  paper  a  “slur¬ 
ring”  or  “muddy”  appearance.  This  invariably  makes  the  paper  look  as  if  it  had 
too  much  ink.  Don’t  blame  the  press  room.  Check  up  on  your  news  face. 

Intertype  Ideal  News  Face  produces  a  clean,  sharp  cast  and  you  cannot  get 
a  clean,  easily  read  newspaper  without  a  clean,  sharp  stereo. 

In  addition.  Ideal  News  has  variety  in  the  tone  of  each  letter  which  makes 
it  easier  to  read  as  well  as  easier  to  print. 

One  user  of  Ideal  News  says  that,  “it  is  the  first  thing  I  would  buy  to  improve 
my  newspaper.” 

Many  himdreds  of  newspapers — including  those  known  all  over  America — 
are  now  using  Ideal  News  Face;  some  because  it  is  the  original  perfectly  propor¬ 
tioned  news  face;  some  because  the  famous  patented  wide  tooth  matrices  nm 
smoother  and  last  longer;  some  because  it  gives  better  contrast  with  the  head¬ 
ings;  and  some  because  it  insures  clean,  sharp  stereos. 

Ask  the  nearest  Intertype  office  for  the  Ideal  News  Broadside  of  facts  that 
have  a  circulation — or  “box  office” — appeal. 


now  TO  SELECT 
TYPE  FACES 

is  a  booklet  that  is  now 
in  its  hundredth  thousand. 
Men  and  women  of  long 
experience  in  the  publish¬ 
ing  and  printing  industry 
say  it  is  well  worth  while. 
Your  copy  is  free.  Address 
nearest  Intertype  office. 


Standardized  ^ 

I  N  T  E  RT  Y  P  E  l 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION:  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  360  Furman  St.;  Chicago  130  North  Frank¬ 
lin  St.;  New  Orleans  816  Howard  Ave.;  San  Francisco  152  Fremont  St.;  Los  Angeles  1220 
South  Maple  Ave. ;  Boston  80  Federal  St. ;  London;  Berlin.  Distributors  throughout  the  world. 


Text  eet  <n  Ideal  News;  Dieplay.  Bodoni  Modem 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


Y  OUXG  men  who  do  not  take  ad- 
vantage  of  their  opportunities  to  get 
newspaper  experience,  nervously  floating 
from  job  to  job  and  always  looking  out 
of  the  window  at  green  fields  over 
yonder,  are  ever  with  us  and  an  increas¬ 
ing  problem.  They  “need  a  friend,”  as 
cartoonist  Webster  would  say.  A  little 
advice  to  them  is  not  out  of  order. 
John  Sorrells,  the  young  and  able 

^itor  of  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press. 
writing  in  his  paper  recently  addressed 
these  wastrels.  I  consider  his  words 

golden  and  propose  to  pass  them  along 
to  this  audience  at  this  session.  John 
Sorrells  speaking : 

*  *  * 

A  YOUNG  man  who  is  employed 
on  a  daily  newspaper  in  a  small 
town  came  in  to  see  me  about  a 
job  a  few  days  ago.  He  wasn't  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  job  he  had.  It 
didn’t  pay  enough  for  one  thing,  but 

the  main  trouble  was  he  wasn’t  getting 
anywhere.  He  was  but  three  months 
out  of  a  school  of  journalism,  and  ex¬ 
actly  where  he  expected  to  be  in  three 
months  I  don’t  know  .  .  .  But,  as 
he  explained  the  situation,  he  wasn’t 
learning  anything  in  particular  about 
the  business  .  .  ,  wasn't  getting  as 

much  real  experience,  in  fact,  as  he  got 
on  his  college  paper.  And  what  he 
wanted  w’as  a  job  on  a  larger  paper,  in  a 
larger  town,  where  he  could  get  more 
experience  .  ,  .  and  of  cour.se,  more 

money, 

♦  *  ♦ 

^HE  paper  he  worked  for  had  no 
particular  style,  he  told  me.  Things 
just  got  put  together  any  old  way. 
There  was  no  high  standard  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  A  man  could  write  a  story  any 
way  he  pleased,  and  put  any  kind  of  a 
head  over  it,  and  it  was  all  right.  In¬ 
stead  of  getting  experience — experience 
that  would  do  him  some  good  in  the 
profession — he  was  standing  still.  All 
the  things  that  were  to  be  done,  he  had 
done  l)cfore  ...  in  the  school  of 
Journalism.  He  didn’t  mind  w'orking 
for  a  small  salary  so  much  as  he  ob¬ 
jected  to  wasting  his  time.  And  being 
only  24  years  old,  of  cour.se  time  is 
fleeting.  In  a  scant  26  years,  he  will  be 
fifty  .  .  .  and  a  man  must  hustle 
to  get  ahead  and  Ik  somewhere  when 
he  gets  fifty. 


ELL,  there  was  the  real  time  being 
”  wasted  .  .  .  not  his  time  spent  on 
the  small  paper,  but  the  time  he  spent 
on  this  small  paper  fiddling  around.  He 
exjKcted  the  newspaper  business  to  be 
a  continuation  of  the  school  of  journa¬ 
lism  ...  a  sort  of  post  graduate  course. 
He  expected  someone  to  take  him  by  the 
ears  and  pour  experience  down  his  throat. 
.\nd  of  course  it  can’t  be  done  that  way. 
Experience  is  .something  each  man  must 
acquire  for  himself.  Other  men  can  teach 
him — by  precept  and  example ;  but  ex- 
jKrience  he  must  get  himself.  He  is 
standing  still,  not  because  he  is  on  a 
small  paper,  which  has  no  high  standard 
of  performance,  but  because  he,  himself, 
is  standing  still.  He  is  sitting  around 
the  office,  expecting  to  get  experience  .  .  . 
when  he  should  be  out  pounding  the  pave¬ 
ment.  observing  and  seeing,  cataloging, 
weighing,  measuring  .  .  .  storing  up  im¬ 
pressions. 

*  *  * 

^HE  truth  about  it  is  this  young  man 
is  in  a  very  fortunate  spot.  He 
has  an  opportunity  to  get  real  experience. 
He  has  a  chance  to  learn  a  very  valu¬ 
able  lesson :  that  is,  men  and  not  ma¬ 
chines  make  the  newspaper  business  .  .  . 
that  one  good  human  interest  story,  writ¬ 
ten  about  some  man  in  his  home  town 
whom  everyone  knows,  is  w'orth  more 
than  a  dozen  syndicated  features.  He 
has  a  chance  to  develop  his  ingenuity 
and  his  re.sources.  It  is  no  smart  trick 
to  publish  a  newspaper  with  a  composing 
nwm  filled  with  the  finest  equipment, 
with  a  large  competent  staff — with  every 
facility  and  every  bit  of  mechanism  that 
money  can  buy.  Rut  it  is  a  difficult 
trick — and  a  smart  trick — to  get  out  a 
bang-up  good  newspaper  with  poor  fa¬ 
cilities.  with  a  small  and  inadequate  staff, 
with  none  of  the  conveniences  and  fine 
tools  of  the  larger  papers. 

*  *  * 


T)R.\IXS — resource — ingenuity  .  .  . 

there  is  no  substitute  for  them.  This 
young  man  has  the  (iod-given  privilege  of 
working  where  he  can  develop  his  re¬ 
source  and  ingenuity  .  .  .  and  wants  to 
get  on  a  larger  paper  where  things  will 
be  more  convenient  .  .  .  where  he  can 
get  experience.  Well,  he  is  in  the  best 
place  in  the  world  to  get  experience. 
Even  if  half  the  things  he  learns  on  this 
small  paper  are  wrong,  he  is  still  ahead 
of  the  game. 


ELL,  I  talked  with  him  awhile.  I 
™  asked  him,  among  other  things, 
about  his  hours — what  time  he  went  to 
work,  and  what  time  he  quit,  and  what 
he  did  during  working  hours.  He  is 
employed  on  a  morning  paper,  and  he 
goes  to  work  at  2  o’clock.  He  has  one 
or  two  runs  to  make,  but  mostly,  he  has 
nothing  that  requires  any  tremendous 
amount  of  effort  from  2  o’clock  until 
6.  And  it  developed  that  he  spent  this 
period  g^siping,  reading  the  exchanges 
and  .seeing  al>out  his  runs 
mostly  just  fiddling  around. 

*  *  * 

T  ASKED  him  if  he  ever  went  over  to 
the  courthouse  and  dug  around  in  the 
records  .  .  .  just  to  see  what  he 
could  see.  He  had  not.  1  asked  him  if 
he  ever  pounded  the  pavement  from  one 
end  of  the  town  to  the  other  .  .  . 

and  returned  to  write  down  his  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  things  he  saw.  He  had  not. 
I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  wandered 
around  and  observed  the  razing  of  old 
houses  .  .  .  with  the  view  of  dig¬ 
ging  up  a  good  historical  yarn.  He  had 
not.  All  he  had  been  doing  in  the  after¬ 
noon  was  just  fiddling  around  .  .  . 
covering  a  couple  of  runs  that  could  be 
covered  for  routine  news  in  20  minutes, 
and  then  loafing  through  the  afternoon. 


HE  doctor  learns  by  having  patients 
^  to  work  on,  and  the  lawyer  learns 
by  having  clients  to  plead  for.  The 
newspaper  man  learns  by  having  a  me¬ 
dium  to  express  himself  ...  a  medium 
in  which  to  pour  all  his  young  ideals 
and  his  young  ideas,  a  medium  upon 
which  he  can  lavish  all  his  talents,  all 
his  ability  .  .  .  enthusiasm  and  daring 
and  idealism — and  bring  forth  the  pure 
gold  of  his  genius.  Then  when  he  has 
smelted  the  ore  and  got  the  pure  metal, 
he  can  take  it  into  the  larger  markets 
and  get  real  money  for  it. 

*  *  * 

E/\L  experience  comes  from  doing 
things  .  .  .  doing  them  wrong,  may¬ 
hap,  but  in  doing  them.  This  lad  was 
doing  nothing  .  .  .  doing  nothing  ex¬ 
actly  right,  so  far  as  the  text  books  went 
— but  still,  doing  nothing.  And  he  won¬ 
dered  why  he  wasn’t  getting  any  ex¬ 
perience.  I  don’t  care  how  fine  a  sur¬ 
geon  a  man  may  be,  he  will  be  a  better 
one  for  having  treated  colds  and  lanced 
boils  and  set  broken  bones  and  broken 
a  siege  of  malaria  and  borned  a  child. 
Familiarity  with  a  dozen  kindred  sub¬ 
jects  gives  one  the  sure  touch,  the  pre¬ 
cision  and  exactness,  the  confidence  in 
dealing  with  one  subject.  Experience? 


One  must  have  worked  on  a  small  town 
daily  before  he  knows  what  experience 
is. 


AMBASSADOR  HONORS  CLUB 


Morrow  Holds  Press  Conference  in 
New  Newspaper  Quarters 

{Special  to  Editok  &  Publishes) 

Mtixico  City,  Oct.  28 — Ambassador 
Dwight  W.  Morrow  honored  the  For¬ 
eign  Correspondents’  Club  of  Mexico 
the  past  week  by  holding  his  regular  con¬ 
ference  at  the  newly-opened  headquarters 
of  the  club  at  21  San  Juan  de  Letran. 

The  Ambassador  is  honorary  president 
of  the  organization,  having  been  elected 
this  autumn  while  he  was  in  Maine  on 
vacation.  The  regular  officers  are,  John 
Cornyn,  Chicago  Tribune,  president,  and 
Charles  Nutter,  Associated  Press,  secre¬ 
tary. 

(Dther  members  are:  Jack  Starr-Hunt, 
Neiv  York  Herald  Tribune:  George 
Schreiner.  Universal  Service;  Gesford  F. 
Fine,  United  Press ;  John  Lloyd.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press ;  .Arthur  Constantine,  Xew 
York  World;  Wallace  Ediger,  Starr- 
Hunt  News  Service;  and  Harry  Nicholls, 
New  York  Times. 

Situated  almost  next  door  to  the  West¬ 
ern  Union  cable  office  of  Mexico  City, 
the  club  will  provide  working  quarters 
and  desk  space  for  such  members  as 
care  to  use  them.  Telephones,  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  files  make  up  part 
of  the  equipment  of  the  club.  A  bulletin 
board  notifies  members  of  appointments 
.scheduled  with  cabinet  ministers  and  other 
government  officials  with  whom  the  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  have  contacts. 

The  club  plans  to  limit  its  member.ship 
to  active  working  foreign  newspapermen 
for  the  present  at  least  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  a  few  associate  members 
may  be  elected  later. 


CONVICTION  UPHELD 

The  conviction  and  sentences  of  George 
Graham  Rice  and  Walter  K.  Yorston  on 
a  charge  of  mail  fraud,  and  of  the  Wall 
Street  Iconoclast,  Rice’s  publication,  and 
the  Idaho  Copper  Corporation,  the  in¬ 
struments  used  in  the  fraud,  were 
affirmed  Nov.  4  in  New  York  by  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Rice,  whose 
real  name  is  Jacob  Simon  Herzig,  was 
sentenced  to  four  years  in  the  Atlanta 
Penitentiary  and  received  a  suspended 
sentence  of  five  years.  Yorston  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  nine  months  in  the  Westches¬ 
ter  County  Penitentiary,  and  The  Icono¬ 
clast  was  fined  $10,000.  Sentence  on  the 
Idaho  corporation  was  suspended  for  five 
years. 


A.  P.  GROUP  MEETS 

Connecticut  members  of  the  Associated 
Press  met  recently  in  Bridgeport  as 
guests  of  Edward  Flicker,  general 
manager  of  the  Bridgeport  Post-Tele¬ 
gram.  Three  new  members  joined  the 
groun.  They  are ;  R.  H.  Gillespie, 
Stamford  Advocate;  Thomas  Ferguson, 
Manchester  Herald,  and  Edward  Thomas, 
Norwalk  Hour. 


DEATH  THREAT  AMUSES 
HEYWOOD  BROUN 


N.  Y.  Telegram  Columnist  “Makes 
Copy”  of  Letter — “You  May 
Fire  When  Ready,”  He 
Writes 


The  strong  indignation  recently  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Heywo^  Broun  in  his  col¬ 
umn  in  the  New  York  Telegram  and 
other  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  over 
the  action  of  New  York  University  in 
agreeing  to  keep  Dave  Myers,  colored 
football  player,  out  of  the  game  with 
the  University  of  Georgia,  scheduled 
for  Nov.  9,  resulted  this  week  in  a 
threat  against  the  columnist’s  life  by  an 
anonymous  correspondent.  This  threat, 
instead  of  causing  alarm,  seemed  to  give 
Mr.  Broun  great  pleasure  as  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  one  of  his  chief  ambitions. 
Writing  in  his  column,  Nov.  4,  he  said; 

“Yesterday,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I  received  a  threatening  letter.  I 
was  very  much  pleased.  Years  ago  I 
resolved  to  beat  down  the  prevailing 
impression  that  here  was  an  amiable  fat 
man  without  an  enemy  in  the  world.” 

The  author  of  the  threatening  letter 
wrote : 

“Mr.  nigger  lover  Broun  forgets  that 
a  certain  house  in  Connecticut  is  burn¬ 
able  whether  occupied  or  not.  Also,  it 
has  no  bullet-proof  windows  either.” 

Mr.  Broun  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
he  believed  the  letter  to  be  genuine  and 
not  a  practical  joke  although  he  was  not 
a  bit  nervous  about  the  threat.  Most  of 
the  letter  was  so  filled  with  profanity,  he 
said,  he  could  print  only  the  paragraph 
quoted  above. 

.Assuming  a  rather  kindly  attitude  to¬ 
ward  his  correspondent  and  a  philosoph¬ 
ical  view  of  his  threatened  fate,  the 
columnist  wrote  in  part  in  his  Nov.  4 
column. 

“The  sentence  about  the  bullet-proof 
windows  appealed  to  my  imagination 
much  more,  for  here  he  touched  upon  a 
point  which  at  times  has  troubled  me 
very  greatly.  I  come  from  folk  addicted 
to  longevity.  My  mother  has  just  signed 
on  for  a  course  in  tap  dancing  and  my 
father  sits  calmly  through  panics,  saying 
ever  so  often,  ‘Buy  me  .SOO  Steel.’ 

“And  so  in  the  normal  course  of 
events  my  obituary  would  read  about 
like  this; — ‘Last  night  in  the  Old  Folks’ 
Home  there  died  an  inmate  named  Hey¬ 
ward  Broun.  He  claimed  to  be  102  years 
old.  The  aged  inmate  was  fond  of  say¬ 
ing  that  he  used  to  be  a  newspaper  man 
once  himself.  He  died  from  a  compli¬ 
cation  of  diseases,  but  his  faculties  were 
fairly  clear  right  up  to  the  end  and  he 
said  that  he  could  remember  back  to 
the  day  when  Albany  was  considered 
‘way  up  town.’  This  paragraph  would 
appear  on  Page  39,  close  to  the  ‘Help 
Wanted  advertisements.’  ” 

Broun  closed  his  column  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  admonition : 

“You  may  fire  when  ready,  Buddy, 
but  beware  of  the  dog  and  don’t  tramp 
on  the  flowers.” 


TTje  ‘Publisher’s  PuildingProblem 


J.  his  and  many  other 
successful  newspaper 
plants  have  been  eco¬ 
nomically  planned  by 
our  organization,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  plant  en¬ 
gineering  and  skilled  in 
architecture  and  the 
science  of  building. 

HOWELL  &  THOMAS 

Architects 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
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“Inside  Tracks”  In  NEW  ENGLAND 


NATIONALLY 

APVERTI5EP 

PROPUCT5 

‘JHIPPEPTO 


LOAPING5 

FRON\ 

N.  E. 


Car  loadings  furnish  an 
“inside  track”  leading  to 
information  on  trade  volume. 
New  England  car  loadings 
totaled  1,142,620  for  first  half 
of  1929,  a  gain  of  12,460  cars 
over  first  half  of  1928. 


Many  New  England  industries  increased  their  production  during 
this  period.  Consumption  of  raw  wool  by  textile  mills  was  more  than 
10%  over  previous  year.  Sixty-one  million  pairs  of  shoes  were  manu¬ 
factured,  an  increase  of  4%.  Shoe  factories  are  in  full  production  of 
Fall  trade,  with  orders  booked  well  ahead. 

Plenty  of  New  England  “ready  money”  to  spend — was  shown  by  a 
10%  improvement  in  the  wholesale  jewelry  business  for  August  as 
compared  to  a  year  ago.  Department  stores  showed  an  increase  of 
1%  in  sales  for  first  seven  months  of  1929.  Specialty  shops  report 
increases  in  sales. 

A  perpetual  welcome  in  prosperous  New  England  awaits  nationally 
advertised  products.  There  is  a  straightaway  “inside  track”  leading 
to  record  New  England  sales.  It  gridirons  an  industrial  community 
with  money  to  spend  for  luxuries  as  well  as  necessities. 

The  national  advertiser  finds  it  the  shortest  way  to  profit  in  New  England  by 
“routing”  his  advertising  through  the  newspapers  and  cities  named  below.  The  most 
desirable  class  of  readers  with  money  to  spend,  look  to  these  papers  for  guidance 
in  their  daily  buying. 


MASSACHUSETTS— PopuUtion,  3,1 
Circu¬ 
lation 

**Attleboro  Sun  . (E)  5,957 

tBoston  Globe  . (M&E)  298,963 

tBoiton  Transcript  . (E)  38,714 

*Boston  Post  . (M)  385,057 

•Boston  Post  . (S)  328,972 

•Brockton  Enterprise  ....(E)  24,372 

•Fitchburg  Sentinel  . (E)  11,974 

•Haverhill  Gazette  . (E)  16,205 

••Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 

(M&E)  24,922 

fLjmn  Item  . (E)  17,546 

tLowell  Courier-Citizen  and 

Evening  Leader  ...(M&E)  17,686 

••New  Bedford  Standard 

Mercury  . (M&E)  31,674 

••New  Bedford  Sunday 

Standard  . (S)  27,045 

•North  Adams  Transcript,  (E)  10,461 

••PinsSeld  Eagle . ..(E)  18,733 

•Salem  News  . (E)  21,634 

•Taunton  Gazette . (E)  9,478 

•Worcester  Telegram  and 

Evening  Gazette  ...(M&E)  105,626 

•Worcester  Sunday  Telegram 

(S)  53,004 


CONNECTICUT— PopuUtion,  1,380,631 


••Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 

(E&M)  46,439  ,15  .15 

••Bridgeport  Post  . (S)  24,013  .10  .10 

••Hartford  Courant  . (M)  39,200  .10  .10 

••Hartford  Courant  . (S)  61,740  .15  .15 

ttHartford  Times . (E)  59,952  .15  .15 

tMiddletown  Press . (E)  8,616  .05  .03 

tNew  Haven  Register. .  (E&S)  55,761  .16  .15 

•New  London  Day . (E)  14,072  .06  .05 

tNorwich  Bulletin  . (M)  14,057  .09  .07 

•Norwalk  Hour  . (E)  7,270  .045  .045 

fSouth  Norwalk  Sentinel. .  (E)  5,887  .045  .035 

•Stamford  Advocate . (E)  12,317  .065  .055 

•Waterbury  Republican- 

American  . (M&E)  26,319  .10  .10 

•Waterbury  RepubUcan  ...(S)  18,291  .10  .10 

MAINE— Population.  768,014 
••PortUnd  Press-Herald  Express, 

Sunday  Telegram  ..(M&E)  61,120  .20  .16 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— PopuUtion,  443,683 
•Concord  Monitor-Patriot. .  (E)  6,642  .05  .03 

tKeene  Sentinel  . (E)  4,179  .036  .025 

•Manchester  Union-Leader 

(M&E)  32,125  .15  .12 


RHODE  ISLAND— PopuUtion,  604,397 


fPawtucket  Times  . (E)  30,296 

•Providence  Bulletin  . (E)  79,784 


Circu-  2,500  10,000 

lation  lines  lines 

30,296  .09  .09 

79,784  .20  (B).27 


•Providence  Journal  . (M)  45,874  .12  (B).27 

•Providence  Journal . (S)  83,027  .20  .20 

••Providence  News  . (E)  28,245  .08  .08 

••Providence  Tribune  . (E)  17,961  .10  .09 

nWesterly  Sun  . (E&S)  5,654  .04  .04 

tWoonsocket  CaU  . (E)  16,043  .06  .06 


VERMONT— Population,  352,428 

•Barre  Times  . (E)  7,429  .04  .03 

tBrattleboro  Reformer  ....  (E)  3,629  .035  .02 

•Burlington  Free  Press... (M)  16,181  .06  .06 

tRutUnd  Herald  . (M)  13,372  .055  .05 

tSt.  Johnsbury  Caledonian- 

Record  . (E)  4,766  .03  .02 

••A.  B.  C.  Ppblishers’  Statement,  April  1,  1929. 

ttCovemment  statement,  April  1,  1929. 

(B) Combination  rate  Daily  Journal  and  Eve.  BulUtin. 
•A.  B.  C.  Publishers'  Statement,  Oct  1,  1929. 
tGovemment  Statement,  Oct  1,  1929. 
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By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


A  NY  book  that  treats  of  Edgar  Allen 
Poe  as  a  poet,  critic,  or  short  story 
writer,  obviously  deserves  no  mention  in 
“Our  Own  World  of  Letters.”  But  the 
volume  that  limits  itself  to  Poe’s  work 
as  the  New  York  correspondent  for  an 
out-of-town  newspaper,  should  receive  a 
preferred  position  by  way  of  comment. 
Such  a  book  is  “Doings  of  Gotham” 
(Jacob  E.  Spannuth,  publisher). 

The  title  of  the  book  is  the  same  as 
that  used  by  Poe  in  his  weekly  letters  to 
The  Spy  of  Columbia,  Pa.  Poe’s  first 
letter  to  The  Spy  was  dated  May  14, 
1844,  and  the  last  June  25  of  the  same 
year.  They  were  introduced  to  the  read¬ 
ers  of  The  Spy  by  the  following  editorial 
note: 

Edgar  A.  Poe,  Esq.,  well  known  to  the  liter¬ 
ary  public  as  an  eminent  scholar  and  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  critic,  we  are  pleased  to  announce 
to  our  readers,  will,  in  future,  be  a  regular 
contributor  to  The  Spy.  Besides  other  mat¬ 
ters,  he  will  furnish  us  with  a  weekly  “Cor¬ 
respondence”  from  the  City  of  New  York, 
where  he  has  taken  up  his  residence  for  the 
present. 

Poe  found  his  topics  where  New 
York  correspondents  today  are  finding 
them.  In  his  first  letter  he  takes  up,  for 
example,  the  annual  changes  that  are 
made  by  New  York  residents  in  May. 
He  begins  by  saying,  “  ‘Keep  moving’ 
have  been  the  watchwords  for  the  last 
fortnight.”  Passing  from  moving,  he 
remarks  that  some  of  the  park  shrubbery 
is  exceedingly  picturesque  and  “Not  less 
so  are  the  prevalent  shanties  of  the  Irish 
squatters.”  He  then  describes  one  of  the 
shanties  somewhat  in  detail.  His  parting 
shot  is  at  the  fountain  located  in  Bow¬ 
ling-Green. 

In  his  second  letter  Poe  comments 
about  the  city  streets,  which  evidently 
were  then,  as  they  are  now,  “insufferably 
dirty.”  Exceptions  were  found  in  “Bond 
Street,  Waverly  Place,  and  some  others 
of  the  upper,  more  retired,  and  more 
fashionable  quarters.”  He  later  tells 
how  Mayor  Harper  had  commenced  his 
reign  with  vigor.  Comment  is  made 
about  a  pamphlet  that  is  rather  rare  to¬ 
day,  but  one  that  then  was  evidently  at¬ 
tracting  considerable  attention  —  “The 
Life  and  Writings  of  James  Gordon 
Bennett.”  Here  is  Poe’s  brief  review  of 
the  volume. 

Mr.  Bennett,  calling  the  book  “an  infamous 
and  atrocious  "libel,’’  charges  Mr,  Moses  Y. 
Beach  of  the  5i(«_with  its  perpetration,  and  an¬ 
nounces  his  intention  to  sue.  Mr.  Beach  denies 
the  parentage,  and  Mr.  T.  L.  Nichols  avows  it. 
Mr.  N.  was,  for  a  year,  associated  with  Mr. 
Bennett  in  the  conduct  of  the  Herald,  and  is  a 
man  of  much  talent.  He  declares  that  the 
brochure  in  question  is  chiefly  a  rifacimrnto  of 
Mr.  Bennett’s  own  articles  extracted  from  the 
Herald  itself.  1  have  not  seen  the  production, 
nor  shall  I  see  it.  It  is  said  to  be  very  severe. 

Another  item  taken  up  by  Poe  in  his 
second  letter  is  an  account  of  how  the 
“Balloon-Hoax,”  written  by  Poe  and 
printed  in  the  Sun  was  received.  Poe 
says  that  he  never  witnessed  more  in¬ 
tense  excitement  to  get  possession  of  a 
newspaper.  He  says  that  he  saw  half  a 
dollar  given  in  one  instance  for  i  single 
copy  of  the  Sun,  and  that  a  shilling  was 
a  frequent  price.  He  confesses  that  he 
tried  in  vain  during  the  whole  day  to  get 
possession  of  a  copy.  His  concluding 
note  is  that  he  would  not  be  in  the  least 
surprised  to  learn  in  the  course  of  the 
next  month  that  a  balloon  had  made  the 
actual  voyage  so  elaborately  described  by 
the  hoaxer. 

The  third  letter  takes  up  a  timely  topic 
— ^the  attempt  by  Mayor  Harper  to  close 
the  rum  palaces  and  rum  hovels  on  the 
Sabbath.  Poe’s  views  on  prohibition 
certainly  have  news  value ;  thev  may  be 
found  on  page  39  of  the  volume.  He 
made  a  good  guess  when  he  asserted  that 
nothing  short  of  a  change  from  the  Con¬ 
stitution  could  make  prohibition  effec¬ 
tive,  even  on  the  Sabbath. 

In  his  fourth  letter  Poe  becomes  sport¬ 
ing  waiter  and  tells  how  eleven  thousand 
people  witnessed  a  foot  race  on  Beacon 
Course.  In  the  world  of  politics  he  ob¬ 
serves  that  “Polk  houses,  Polk  oyster 


cellars,  and  Polk  hats,  gloves,  and  walk¬ 
ing-canes,”  are  already  contending  with 
“their  rivals  of  Clay.”  A  brief  item  in¬ 
forms  readers  that  Mayor  Harper  has 
failed  to  stop  the  running  of  the  Har¬ 
lem  Railroad  cars  on  Sunday. 

In  his  fifth  letter  Poe  pokes  a  little  fun 
at  Brooklyn  and  gives  considerable  space 
to  the  discussion  of  street  noises.  Evi¬ 
dently  vehicles  rolling  over  cobblestones 
annoyed  as  many  citizens  as  toots  of 
horns  of  automobiles  do  today. 

In  his  sixth  letter  Poe  portrays  the 
beauty  of  New  York  harbor  and  chats 
about  the  sights  of  Broadway.  In  a  way 
he  becomes  a  police  court  reporter,  as  he 
tells  about  the  trial  of  Polly  Bodine  in 
Richmond.  One  of  his  comments  was 
“This  woman  may  possibly  escape — for 
they  manage  these  matters  wretchedly  in 
New  York.’; 

In  indicating  the  “high  spots”  of  Poe’s 
work  as  a  New  York  correspondent  for 
a  country  weekly,  I  have  omitted  all 
mention  of  the  numerous  literary  notes 
scattered  all  through  the  letters.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  letters  several  other  items 
that  evidently  came  from  Poe’s  pen  are 
reprinted  in  the  book.  One  of  these  hit 
the  space  grabbers  trying  to  get  “puffs” 
for  various  articles  without  paying  the 
regular  advertising  rates. 

For  a  long  time  it  has  been  known  that 
Poe  did  serve  as  the  New  York  corre¬ 
spondent  for  The  Spy  of  Columbia.  Pa., 
but  it  has  remained  for  Jacob  E.  Span¬ 
nuth  to  spend  years  in  searching  for  a 
file  of  that  newspaper  that  contained 
these  letters  by  Poe.  Success  at  last  has 
crowned  his  efforts. 

*  *  * 

Stressing  to  some  extent  sympa¬ 
thy  for  the  South,  Claude  G.  Bow¬ 
ers,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Nerv 
York  Evening  World,  recalls  in  “The 
Tragic  Era”  (Houghton  Mifflin  Com¬ 
pany)  the  revolutionary  period  that  im¬ 
mediately  followed  the  assassination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  prevailing  note 
in  “The  Tragic  Era”  is,  as  its  title  im¬ 
plies,  one  of  tragedy,  though  here  and 
there  Mr.  Bowers  has  inserted  incidents 
that  sound  some  notes  of  comedy. 

Throughout  the  volume  Mr.  Bowers 
has  drawn  heavily  'upon  the  newspapers 
of  the  period  for  details,  though  he  has 
not  overlooked  other  musty  records 
neglected  by  former  historians.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  most  important  thing  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Bowers  is  the  necessity  for 
a  new  appraisal  of  the  public  men  of 
the  period. 

The  chapters  that  I  should  like  to 
mark  with  a  red  pencil  for  special  peru¬ 
sal  include  “The  Great  American 
Farce,”  “Carpetbaggers  and  a  Protest,” 
“A  Season  of  Scandal,”  “The  Clan  and 
the  Kirk  War.”  “Degradation  and  De¬ 
pression,”  “The  Falling  of  Rotten 
Fruit,”  and  “The  Red  Shirts  Ride,” 
In  these,  as  well  as  in  the  other  chapters, 
the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  leading 
editors  are  frequently  given  to  show 
how  the  newspapers  of  the  era  were  a 
mirror  of  the  times. 

One  quotation  in  the  chapter  “Degra¬ 
dation  and  Depreciation”  will  suffice  to 
show  how  newspapers  were  used  by  Mr. 
Bowers  as  good  sources  of  material. 

That  summer  the  Netv  York  World  made  a 
gallant  fight  to  rally  the  party  against  pro¬ 
tection,  protesting  that  “the  Pennsidvania  in¬ 
fluence  has  hamstrung  it”  and  urging  that  the 
Democrats  “count  on  accessions  from  the 
West.”  Soon  the  Democratic  papers  were  too 
busy  hammering  one  another  to  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Republicans,  who  had  a  breath¬ 
ing  spell.  The  Southern  and  most  of  the  West¬ 
ern  press  fought  with  the  World,  while  that 
of  Pennsylvania  and  a  part  of  the  papers  of 
New  England  and  New  Jersey  lined  up  with 
the  opposition.  The  Cinrittnaii  Enquirer  and 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  went  for  protection. 

The  paragraph  that  immediately  fol¬ 
lows  the  quotation  just  made  will  in¬ 
dicate  how’  public  opinion  was  muddled 
by  propaganda. 

A  new  wrinkle,  soon  to  become  commonplace, 
had  been  discovered  in  the  way  of  propaganda. 


The  Industrial  Leame  of  Pennsylvania  had  been 
interrogating  presidents  of  alleges  as  to  the 
textbooks  they  used  on  political  economy,  and 
The  Industrial  Bulletin  had  lieen  publishing  the 
replies.  A  Colorado  college  asked  advice. 
One  in  Pennsylvania  reported  nothing  in  its  li¬ 
brary  on  economics  beyond  a  volume  of  the 
speeches  of  “Pig  Iron”  Kelley.  Some  men¬ 
tioned  certain  bmks  presenting  the  protection 
argument  with  the  blunt  suggestion  that  “it 
would  be  to  the  interest  of  your  industrial 
league  to  place  such  books  in  our  library.” 
Even  higher  education  was  soliciting  a  seduc¬ 
tion. 

A  perusal  of  “The  Tragic  Era”  will 
seem  to  confirm  the  assertion  of  Hillaire 
Belloc  “that  readable  history  is  melo¬ 
drama.” 

Naturally  Mr.  Bowers  has  drawn 
heavily  from  the  files  of  the  New  York 
World  but  he  does  not  overlook  the  con¬ 
temporaries  of  that  newspaper  not  only 
in  New  York  but  also  in  many  other 
states. 

Interesting  as  a  novel,  the  volume  has 
a  message  for  those  who  know  how  to 
judge  the  future  from  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  past. 

*  *  * 

^HE  canning  of  the  Washington  cor- 

respondent — or  something  like  that — 
seems  to  be  advocated  in  Plain  Talk,  for 
November,  by  Hilton  Butler,  formerly  a 
writer  for  the  Scripps-Howard  chain. 
Three  pages  are  devoted  to  how  Wash¬ 
ington  life  seduces  enterprising  news¬ 
paper  men  and  finally  turns  them  into 
mere  press  agents  and  stool  pigeons  for 
Congressmen. 

Mr.  Butler  begins  by  saying  that 
Burke,  ascribing  tremendous  powers  to 
the  Fourth  Estate,  did  not  foresee  the 
day  when  a  writer  would  let  a  quart  of 
Old  Smuggler  drunk  in  a  Senator’s  office 
color  a  story  for  the  constituency  in  the 
proportion  that  it  colored  his  brain.  On 
the  other  hand  he  thinks  that  when  the 
psalmist  sang  of  the  lilies  of  the  field 
as  toiling  not,  a  vision  was  caught  of 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  today. 
The  suggestion  is  offered  that  had  the 
psalmist  looked  more  closely  he  might 
have  seen  signs  of  a  jackass,  and  had  he 
listened  he  might  have  heard  an  unmis¬ 
takable  bray.  Much  to  the  sorrow  of 
the  common  member  of  the  Fourth 
Estate,  the  Washington  correspondent 
has  turned  o»>f  to  be,  according  to  Mr. 
Butler,  the  most  consummate  jackass  in 
the  great  American  scene. 

Responsibility  for  this  change  is  put 
partly  upon  association  with  Congress¬ 
men  but  principally  upon  the  degenera¬ 
tion  of  the  correspondent.  A  contribut¬ 
ing  factor  to  this  asininity  is  said  to  be 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  correspond¬ 
ent’s  own  importance. 

Writing  on  the  phase  of  the  work  of 
the  Washington  correspondent,  Mr. 
Butler  comments  as  follows: 

Shrewd  members  of  Congress  and  Adminis¬ 
tration  officials  encourage  the  Washington 
correspondent’s  idea  of  his  own  importance.  In 
time,  the  correspondent  falls  viciously  for  the 
propaganda  and  shoulder-patting,  and  becomes 
a  leaping,  deluded  slave.  A  bottle  of  Scotch 
thrown  into  the  bargain  works  like  the  availing 
prayer  for  a  sinner.  One  cannot  write  frigidly 
or  sparingly  of  a  Congressman’s  activities 
when  one  is  mellow  from  the  Congressman’s 
Scotch. 

After  taking  up  one  such  case  in  detail 
Mr.  Butler  insists  that  daily  contact  with 
the  government’s  notables  works  its 
havoc  by  transforming  correspondents 
from  energetic,  democratic  reporters  into 
aristocratic,  indolent  journalists.  To 
show  that  the  same  docility  that  marks 
the  common  variety  of  the  jackass  is 
present  in  the  Washington  correspondent, 
the  following  example  is  given: 

Since  Roosevelt’s  administration  the  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondents  have  been  forbidden,  on 
pain  of  expulsion  from  the  press  conferences 
at  the  White  House,  directly  or  indirectly  to 
quote  the  President.  This  went  agreeably 
enough  for  the  various  Administrations  and  the 
docile  correspondents  until  a  conference  of 
some  months  ago,  when  Coolidge  thrust  aside 
the  written  questions  and  made  a  lengthy  and 
flowery  attack  upon  Congress  and  an  apology 
for  the  Republican  party. 

Then  some  of  the  correspondents 
showed  fight  but  in  the  end  did  nothing. 
The  gathering  of  news  at  the  White 
House  is  discussed.  When  a  story  is 
about  to  break,  the  President’s  secretary 
sends  word  to  the  correspondents  in  the 
checker  room  that  at  a  certain  hour 
they  may  come  into  the  President’s  office 
where  a  hand-out  will  be  ready.  Then 
at  the  appointed  hour  they  file  in  like  “so 
many  buck  privates  at  the  whistle  of  a 
top  sergeant.” 


A  custom  severely  criticised  by  Mr. 
Butler  is  the  unwritten  law  among 
Washington  correspondents  that  no  one 
may  be  scooped  on  a  story  breaking  in 
the  House  or  in  the  Senate.  This  fact 
is  said  to  enable  the  bulk  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents  to  sleep  on  leather  lounges 
kindly  furnished  by  Uncle  Sam,  while 
two  or  three  look-out  men  lean  over  the 
rails  of  the  press-gallery.  If  something 
happens  the  superintendent  of  the  press- 
gallery  is  expected  to  arouse  the  sleeping 
correspondents  and  tell  them  the  news. 
Indeed  the  superintendent  is  credited  in 
the  article  with  being  more  of  the  real 
brains  of  the  press-gallery  than  he  is  of 
being  the  man  “to  see  that  a  good  supply 
of  ice  water  is  available  there,  especially 
in  the  morning.”  Mr.  Butler  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  this  superintendent 
not  only  knows  more  about  news  than 
most  of  the  correspondents,  but  that  he 
even  knows  more  about  legislation  than 
most  of  the  Congressmen. 

Evidently  the  article  is  served  a  little 
too  hot  for  the  editor  of  Plain  Talk,  for 
he  inserts  an  editorial  note  in  which  he 
insists  there  are  exceptions  to  the  corre¬ 
spondents  whose  portraits  are  drawn  by 
Mr.  Butler.  Among  such  exceptions  two 
are  mentioned  by  name — Frank  Kent  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  and  Paul  Anderson 
of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


HOLDS  ESSAY  CONTEST 

An  essay  contest  was  recently  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Biloxi-Gulfport  (Miss.) 
Daily  Herald  on  the  subject,  “Why  all 
advertising  signs  on  trees  and  poles  on 
the  Mississippi  Coast  should  be  removed.” 
The  words  in  the  title  were  pied  and  a 
prize  was  offered  the  person  first  re¬ 
arranging  them  into  the  correct  sen¬ 
tence.  Another  prize  was  given  for  the 
best  essay.  W.  G.  Wilkes  is  publisher 
of  the  paper. 


OCCUPIES  NEW  PLANT 

The  M abridge  (S.D.)  Tribune  last 
week  occupied  its  new  $13,(X)0  news¬ 
paper  building,  with  both  office  and  me¬ 
chanical  departments  on  the  main  floor. 


-  -  useful  to  business 
and  circulation  managers 
in  securing  more  space 
and  circulation.** 

— James  Melvin  Lee  in 
Editor  &  PuBLftHER 

BUDGETARY 
CONTROL  OF 
DISTRIBUTION 

By  T.  O.  GRISELL 

Director  of  Marketing 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  A  Othom 

'ThlR  book  KiveB 
newspaper 
space  sales- 
m  e  D  new 
specific  argni- 
ments  In  sell¬ 
ing  local  space 
to  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  ;  with 
facts  on  why 
the  local  sales 
situation  as  in- 
d  1  c  a  t  e  d  by 
,  ..  newspaper 

trading  areas  is  the  moat  important 
single  element  in  advertising. 

How  advertising  money  should  be 
allocated  for  newspapers,  how  local 
advertising  can  aid  local  merchandis¬ 
ing,  are  fully  treated.  The  author, 
as  marketing  counselor  for  a  great 
agency,  has  spent  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  perfect  local  marketing  and 
sales  plans  as  tied  up  with  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  national  advertising 
appropriations.  Here  is  his  specific 
formula,  made  graphic  with  charts, 
maps,  and  tables.  Price  $4.00. 


FREE  EXAMINATION!  E.P.-IO 

HARPER  A  BROTHERS. 

49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York  City. 

Send  me  a  copy  of  Bvdpetary  Control  of 
Oittribution,  $4.00. 

I  will  remit  $4  In  10  dm  nr  return  book. 
Check  Is  enclosed  O  Rend  C.O  D. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

Itiisiness  Connection  . 

(Please  fill  In)  Books  sent  on  approval 
only  in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
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NOW! 

Larger  Appropriations  For  Advertising 
Toilet  Requisites  and  Drug  Products 

Besides  the  druggist’s  pleasant,  helpful  personality  and  interested  service  there 
were  17,185,000  other  good  reasons  why,  last  year.  Mother  and  Dad  and  the 
Boys  and  Girls  bought  so  much  of  the  things  the  druggist  stocks  and  sells. 

National  advertisers  of  toilet  goods  and  drug  sundries  furnished  these  “other 
good  reasons”  in  the  $17,185,000*  they  invested  in  newspaper  space  last 
year. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  allocation  of  these  millions  of  dollars  to  certain 
newspapers  scattered  all  over  America  was  largely  influenced  by  your 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Pretty  hard  to  conclude  otherwise  when  it  is  a  fact  that  over  97  cents  of  every 
known  dollar  invested  in  national  newspaper  advertising  in  this  third 
largest  classification  came  from  regular  readers  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Let  us  help  you  get  the  story  of  your  newspaper  and  your  market  for  toilet 
goods  and  drug  products  over  to  our  subscribers. 


’According  to  A.  N.  P.  A.,  Bureau  of  Advertising  data,  fifty-four  toilet 
goods  and  drug  products  advertisers  put  $17,185,000  into  national  news¬ 
paper  advertising  space  during  1928 — as  against  37  advertisers  in  1927 — 
who  invested  $12,870,000.  This  is  nearly  a  50%  increase  in  advertisers 
whose  appropriations  were  known ; — over  32%  increase  in  the  toilet  goods 
and  drug  products  newspaper  advertising  investment  and, — all  but  3  of 
these  54  advertisers  are  covered  52  times  a  year  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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7-HOUR  DAY  GRANTED 
IN  CHATTANOOGA 

But  Arbitrator  Refutes  Wage  In- 
create — Both  Dailies  and  Union 
Appeal  to  National  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Board 

(.By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Nov.  7. — The 
Chattanooga  Typographical  Union  has 
been  granted  a  seven-hour  day  by  an 
opinion  rendered  by  Judge  Nathan  L. 
Bachman,  arbitrator  between  the  union 
and  the  Chattanooga  News  and  Chattan¬ 
ooga  Times.  This  decision  has  been  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  national  arbitration  board 
at  Indianapolis  by  both  papers.  Chattan¬ 
ooga’s  present  newspaper  day  is  seven 
and  one-half  hours. 

Judge  Bachman,  former  member  of  the 
Tennessee  supreme  court,  was  selected 
to  arbitrate  the  points  at  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  union  and  the  publishers  when 
demands  for  wage  increases  and  shorter 
hours  were  made  by  the  union  in  June. 
The  previous  contract  had  expired  Oct. 
1,  1926,  but  both  parties  had  agreed  to  a 
renewal  for  an  indefinite  time  with 
either  given  the  right  to  reopen  the  terms 
by  giving  60-day  notice. 

The  wage  increase  sought  was  $6  per 
week  for  day  and  night  forces,  the  old 
scale  being  $43  and  $45  respectively. 
This  was  disallowed  by  Judge  Bachman, 
who  held  that  the  cost  of  living  was  less 
now  than  when  the  scale  was  adopted 
and  there  was  no  other  evidence  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  raise. 

He  held  that  evidence  was  not  admissi¬ 
ble  that  both  papers  had  increased  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  and  were  able 
to  pay  more  wages. 

In  regard  to  a  seven-hour  day,  Judge 
Bachman  said: 

“That  the  trend  of  the  times  in  our 
country  in  most  of  the  skilled  avoca¬ 
tions  is  toward  a  shorter  work  week  is 
apparent  to  any  one  paying  heed  to  in¬ 
dustrial  conditions;  the  movement  is  not, 
as  said,  with  reference  to  wages,  one 
dependent  upon  local  conditions  but  is  the 
outgrow'th  of  concerted  thought  and  ob¬ 
servations  of  conditions  generally  affect¬ 
ing  the  well-being  of  the  great  body  of 
skilled  workmen  and  their  employers.  I 
see  no  good  reason  why  this  policy 
should  not  be  extended  to  those  in  the 
printing  industry,  requiring,  as  their  busi¬ 
ness  does,  the  coordination  of  mental 
and  physical  effort  to  a  marked  degree. 
Nor  do  I  see  that  the  seven-hour  day 
will  work  any  undue  hardship  on  the 
publishers ;  the  execution  of  normal  edi¬ 
tions  of  their  papers  can  in  all  probabil¬ 
ity  be  done  in  seven  hours  while  the 
larger  editions  do  and  will  continue  to 
require  extra  hours  and  extra  help.  That 
the  curtailment  of  hours  is  not  a  hard¬ 
ship  is  evidenced  hy  the  agreed  reduction 
from  eight  to  seven  and  one-half  hours 
in  return  for  some  slight  decrease  in 
wages  made  between  the  parties  imme- 
diatelv  after  the  arbitration  proceedings 
in  1921.” 

In  the  presentation  of  the  argument 
of  the  union  to  Judge  Bachman  in  June 
of  this  year,  no  particular  stress  was 
placed  on  the  request  for  the  seven-hour 
day.  both  the  publishers  and  the  union 
have  appealed  from  the  decision. 

NORMAN  ROSE  RETURNS 

Norman  S.  Rose,  advertisement  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Christian  .^eienee  Monitor,  is 
back  at  his  desk  in  Boston,  after  four 
months  in  Europe,  spent  in  reorganizing 
and  extending  the  activities  of  the  Moni¬ 
tor’s  European  branch  advertising  offices. 

COUNCIL  SUCCEEDS  DAVIS 

Appointment  of  John  Council,  as  di¬ 
rector  of  circulation  for  the  Tampa 
(Fla.J  Morning  Tribune,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced.  Council  succeeds  Don  R. 
Davis,  new  circulation  manager  for  the 
Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

REPRESENTING  FINANCIAL  POST 

James  E.  Bowers.  Tr..  on  the  financial 
advertising  staff  of  the  Chieago  Journal 
of  Commeree,  has  resigned  to  become 
western  representative  for  the  Finaneial 
Post.  Toronto. 


BUYS  NORWEGIAN  PAPER 

Major  Sigurd  J.  Arneson,  for  several 
years  half  owner  of  Nordiske  Tidende, 
a  Norwegian  weekly  published  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  has  bought  the  paper  from 
.Andrew  N.  Hygg  who  has  been  its 
editor  since  1912.  Major  Arneson  has 
been  with  the  paper  since  1911. 

ROMANCES  OF  AMERICAN 
JOURNALISM 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

our  early  success”,  George  explained. 
"He  called  us  political  alley  rats  "nd 
other  flattering  names.  His  caustic  criti¬ 
cism  made  us  determine  to  succeed 
against  any  odds.” 

Fred  added,  “The  more  Mr.  Adams 
found  fault  the  harder  his  competitors 
worked  without  exer  .saying  a  word 
hack.  Mr.  Adams  furnished  the  pres¬ 
sure  necessary  to  keep  his  opposition 
boring  away ;  otherwise,  they  would 
likely  have  given  up  in  despair.  Before 
he  died  he  became  one  of  our  warm 
friends.” 

The  first  issue  of  the  Daily  Republican 
appeared  on  Oct.  3,  1904.  Two  weeks 
later  the  Naeters  induced  the  sellers  to 
return  the  $200  initial  payment,  so  that 
the  paper  might  go  on,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  second  month  had  the  sellers 
indorse  a  note  for  $200,  and  within  a 
year  had  these  gentlemen  put  signatures 
on  the  reverse  of  more  notes.  They 
cultivated  banking  credit  by  pledging 
accounts  receivable. 

The  paper  finally  made  headway 
through  the  Naeters’  constructive  policy, 
friendliness  to  every  good  cause  and 
antagonism  to  the  pernicious  element. 
They  moved  into  a  larger  plant  on  July 
22,  1905,  ^id  three  years  later  the  well- 
known  Missouri  historian  and  railroad 
builder,  Louis  Houck,  induced  them  to 
build  a  plant.  His  name  provided  them 
with  the  money  required.  The  present 
plant,  which  is  one  of  the  most  up-to- 
date  in  Missouri,  and  a  model  in  every 
respect,  was  dedicated  in  1925.  Fred 
and  Ckorge  attribute  much  of  their  suc¬ 
cess  in  journalism  to  their  deceased 
brother,  Harry,  who  left  the  University 
of  Chicago  to  become  editor.  It  was 
on  Harry's  advice  that  the  name  was 
changed  on  March  1,  1918,  to  the  South¬ 
east  Missoitrian,  and  that  the  daily  aban¬ 
doned  partisanism  and  lx;came  politically 
independent. 

The  Naeters  have  consistently  spread 
their  influence  by  personal  contact  with 
state  leaders  in  business  and  politics 
and  publishers  of  dailies  and  weeklies 
throughout  Missouri.  They  have  main¬ 
tained  similar  contacts  in  state  and 
national  press  associations.  One  or  the 
other  attends  every  convention,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  and  each  frequently  visits  SL 
Louis,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Washington 
and  New  York  City,  making  new  friends 
and  retaining  old  ones. 

The  policies  the  Naeter  brothers  have 
followed  in  publishing  their  paper  were 
told  by  Fred  Naeter,  as  follows: 

“We  don’t  believe  it  pays  to  answer 
criticism.  We  vigorously  oppose  many 
things ;  we  vigorously  oppose  certain  men 
for  office,  without  attacking  them ;  we 
prod  public  utilities  by  pointing  the  way; 
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we  despise  the  booze  business  and  con 
stantly  talk  against  it  in  a  way  that  any¬ 
one  can  understand,  without  making  any¬ 
one  mad.  If  our  city  has  a  booze  men¬ 
ace,  no  one  ever  mentions  it.  A  boot¬ 
legger  is  a  loathsome  creature  and  a 
boozer  is  contemptibly  unpopular  in  our 
town. 

“People  love  children.  A  few  years 
ago  we  got  an  orphans’  home  to  send  us 
a  dozen  children  to  be  given  away.  We 
advertised  the  event  extensively  and  had 
to  request  six  more  to  fill  out  the  orders. 
The  records  show  how  more  than  100 
orphan  children  placed  in  homes  within 
our  city  limits,  and  our  people  contribute 
more  money  to  the  cause  of  neglected 
children  than  any  city  in  Missouri  except 
only  the  two  largest. 

“One  does  not  need  to  blow  his  horn 
or  shout  from  the  housetops  to  get  things 
done.  Our  newspaper  borrow^  a  dirty 
vacant  lot  and  made  it  blossom  out  in 
simple  flower  beds.  Today  there  isn’t  a 
yard  in  our  city  without  flowers.  And 
Cape  Girardeau  is  generallv  referred  to 
as  Missouri’s  ‘city  beautiful.’ 

“It  can  be  done — anything  of  real 
merit,  of  real  value  to  the  people,  can  be 
realized  by  perseverance.  A  noted  farm 
leader  said  no  labor  equalled  that  of 
washing  over  a  tub  and  consequently 
.American  women  were  the  worst  slaves 
in  the  world.  We  started  in  to  eliminate 
the  washtub  from  our  county,  and  in  ten 
years,  without  a  direct  campaign,  but  al¬ 
ways  with  a  washtub  in  our  minds,  we 
found  that  our  county  has  more  washing 
machines,  more  homelighting  plants,  more 
modern  household  equipment,  than  any 
other  county  in  Missouri. 

“It  can  be  done.  A  country  editor  can 
Ixirrow  money  from  a  bank  if  he  keeps 
trying.  The  First  National  Bank  pub¬ 
lished  a  display  advertisement  recently 
in  which  it  declared  that  the  Naeter 
Brothers  at  the  end  of  the  first  three 
weeks  in  Cape  Girardeau  borrowed  two 
hundred  dollars  on  their  personal  note, 
and  since  then  have  been  consistent 
borrowers  up  to  several  hundred  times 


The  N  ew  York 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  percentage 
of  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  other  New  York 
newspaper. 

NEW  YORE 

3Keralb  tribune 


The  Paterson 
Press-Guardian 

has  the  exclusive 
evening  news  serv¬ 
ices  of  The  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and 
United  Press  in  Pat¬ 
erson,  N.  J.  —  An¬ 
other  reason  for  its 
growing  popularity! 


the  amount  of  the  original  obligation. 

“The  advertisement  said  that  when  the 
loan  amounted  to  two  hundred  dollars  the 
annual  gross  deposits  were  under  five 
thousand  dollars,  and  then  the  loans  in¬ 
creased  and  the  annual  deposits  exceeded 
$300,(XX).  We  encourage  our  brothers  of 
the  press  to  borrow  money. 

“It  can  be  done,  if  one  stays  on  the 
job  persistently.  Our  town  was  divided 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant.  There 
was  no  affiliation  whatever.  A  Catholic 
priest  was  induced  to  head  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce  committee,  and  encouraged 
to  attend  public  meetings.  Without  ever 
a  direct  word  urging  the  two  groups  to 
cooperate,  we  found  that  a  Catholic  priest 
delivered  a  public  school  commencement 
address  in  a  Southern  Methodist  church 
— and  no  one  thought  there  was  anything 
unusual  about  it.  Then  Billy  Sunday 
came  along  and  preached  to  300,000  per¬ 
sons  in  five  weeks,  and  in  permanent 
results  the  Catholic  churches  derived  the 
most  benefit.” 


KamdenS 

-NWJHtSHf- 

Headquarters  of  Radio  Industry 

R.  C.  A.,  Victor,  General 
h'lectric  and  Westinghouse 
merger  means  employment 
of  20,000  people — more  than 
3)4  times  the  number  en¬ 
gaged  by  next  largest  indus¬ 
try  in  Philadelphia — Camden 
district. 

,  Industry  means  business — 

Are  you  getting  your  share? 
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National  Rep:  Story,  Brooks  A  Finley 


The  one  Service 
that  answers  every 
need  beyond  wire 
and  local  news. 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1 200  W.  3rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


He*s  As  Popular  On  Paper 
As  He  Is  On  The  Air! 

now  includes  a  question  box 
and  is  going  bigger  and  better 
than  ever  *  *  * 

Current  NewsFeatures,Inc. 

Wathincton,  D.  C. 
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NEWSPAPER  ARRAIGNS 
JOURNALISM  SCHOOL 


Owatonna  Daily  Calls  for  Reorgani¬ 
zation  of  Minnesota  University’s 
Department  With  Cooperation  as 
the  Keynote 


Charging  that  the  school  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  was  run 
along  purely  academic  lines  with  no 
thought  toward  practical  experience,  the 
Owatonna  (Minn.)  Journal-Chronicle  on 
Oct.  25  ran  an  editorial  calling  for  a  re¬ 
organization  of  the  school.  The  editorial 
said,  in  part : 

“There  ought  to  be  a  close  and  inti¬ 
mate  relationship  between  the  department 
and  the  editors  and  publishers  of  the 
state,  fostered  by  an  intense  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  department  in  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  press  of  the  state  and  by  a 
like  intense  interest  on  the  part  of  pub¬ 
lishers  in  the  department  as  an  agency 
for  the  betterment  of  the  profession  of 
journalism.  Service  to  the  press  ought 
to  be  one  of  the  primary  objectives  of 
the  department,  and  the  response  on  the 
part  of  the  press  should  be  a  feeling  of 
friendliness  toward  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  department.  For  more  than  ten 
years  courses  in  journalism  have  been 
given  at  the  university.  There  has  been 
ample  time  for  the  development  of  the 
intimate  relationship  mentioned.  Why 
does  it  not  exist?  Wherein  is  the 
trouble  ? 

“The  Journal-Chronicle’s  opinion  is 
that  the  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that 
those  ‘higher  up,’  those  who  have  really 
determined  the  policies  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  have  taken  the  view  that  the 
proper  function  of  the  department  is 
purely  academic. 

“This,  we  think,  is  altogether  wrong. 
We  are  convinced  that  such  a  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  university  should  maintain 
the  same  relationship  to  the  press  of  the 
state  that  the  department  of  agriculture 
maintains  to  the  farmers  of  the  state. 
There  should  be  something  of  the  same 
feeling — an  exactly  similar  feeling — on 
the  part  of  the  press  toward  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  department  of  journalism. 

“If  the  administration  of  the  College 
of  Arts  is  not  responsible  for  this  atti¬ 
tude,  someone  is,  and  we  are  hardly 
prepared  to  say  that  it  has  been  the  men 
who  have  been  the  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Men  like  Professor  Johnson,  and 
others  who  have  conducted  its  affairs, 
have  shown  a  desire  to  be  of  service  to 
the  press  and  have  sought  to  establish 
friendly  personal  relationships.  Still  the 
intimacy  so  desirable  has  not  been  estab¬ 
lished. 

“Better  business  methods  is  one  of  the 
great  needs  in  all  lines  of  business  these 
days — especially  in  the  outlying  fields. 
This  is  true  in  the  business  of  news¬ 
paper-making.  The  Minnesota  Editorial 
Association  has  been  hammering  on  this 
for  several  years.  The  movement  might 
well  head  up  in  the  university’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism — if  the  administra¬ 
tion  would  let  it. 

“In  short,  then,  we  feel  that  the  great 
need  of  the  department  is  to  establish 
lines  of  service  between  it  and  those  in 
the  profession  in  Minnesota — direct  lines 
of  service,  with  a  man  in  charge  of  the 
department  who  knows  how.  There  is 
a  vacancy  in  the  departmental  headship 
now,  owing  to  the  recent  resignation  of 
Professor  Johnson.  The  right  man  for 
the  place  should  be  found — and  then  he 
should  be  given  a  free  hand  in  making 
the  department  of  the  largest  possible 
use  to  the  press  of  the  state.” 


5  &  10  TO  SELL  MAGAZINES 


Woolworth  Will  Handle  Output  of 
Tower  Magazines,  Inc. 

A  new  departure  in  magazine  pub¬ 
lishing  will  be  undertaken  within  the 
next  two  weeks  when  four  monthly 
magazines,  each  selling  for  10  cents, 
will  go  on  sale  in  the  stores  of  the 
r.  VV  Woolworth  Company,  it  was 
announced  this  week.  They  will  be 
published  by  the  Tower  Magazines,  Inc., 
which  announced  that  the  Woolworth 


company  would  act  only  as  distributing 
agent  in  place  of  newsstands.  The  pub¬ 
lications  will  be  known  as  the  Home 
Magazine.  The  New  Movie  Magazine, 
The  Illustrated  Love  Magazine  and  The 
Illustrated  Detective  Magazine. 


SPONSORS  SCHOOL  FAIR 

The  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press  sponsored 
Sheboygan  county’s  second  annual  rural 
school  fair,  Oct.  31  and  Nov.  1-2  in  the 
Eagles  hall  in  Sheboygan.  Charles  E. 
Broughton,  editor  of  the  Press,  spoke 
the  opening  night.  Rural  school  children 
who  won  prizes  at  various  township 
school  fairs  competed  with  each  other 
for  county-wide  honors. 


DAILIES  GIVING  EXPERT 
COPY  SERVICE 


( Continued  from  page  9) 


counts  as  W’ieboldt’s  Store,  Pittsfield 
Building.  Olson  Rug  Company,  Wright 
and  Lawrence  (druggists),  Atwater 
Kent  Radio  (retail  dealer  copy)  and 
many  others. 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  the  copy  and 
art  service  department  is  a  necessity  in 
any  large  metropolitan  newspaper,  not 
only  from  a  creative  standpoint,  but 
also  as  a  direct  aid  in  educating  and 
assisting  advertisers  in  the  proper 
preparation  of  their  copy.  The  service 
department  is  of  great  help  in  taking 
m^iocre  layouts,  as  ordinarily  sub¬ 
mitted  by  many  adverti.sers,  and  build¬ 
ing  them  up  into  strong  selling  adver¬ 
tisements.” 

Among  other  newspapers  maintain¬ 
ing  special  copy  and  art  service  depart¬ 
ments  are  the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulle¬ 
tin.  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
Minneapolis  Journal,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times. 

H.  M.  McClaskey,  local  display  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  told  Editor  and  Publisher  that 
although  his  copy  department,  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  writers,  has  only  been  in 
operation  about  seven  morrths  it  has 
been  effective  in  aiding  the  paper  to  take 
complete  charge  of  special  sales,  liquida¬ 
tions  and  other  merchandise  problems 
for  the  stores. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune  has  three  groups  of  copy  writers, 
Harry  T.  Watts,  business  manager 
stated,  one  for  local,  one  for  national 
and  a  third  for  rotogravure.  The 
special  service  on  rotogravure  has  great¬ 
ly  increased  the  sale  of  roto  space, 
Mr.  Watts  said. 

The  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin’s 
service  department  consists  of  three 
combination  copy  and  art  men.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  all  Call-Bulletin  salesmen 
must  be  able  to  prepare  advertisements, 
W.  R.  Penney,  advertising  director,  de¬ 
clared.  A  policy  of  selling  ideas  is  in 
force  on  this  paper  and  during  1928 
special  advertising  sold  amounted  to 
about  300,0(X)  lines,  Mr.  Penney  said, 
adding  that  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
Call-Bulletin’s  retail  business  is  obtained 
on  a  basis  of  copy  service. 

system  of  copy  service  with  sales¬ 
men  doubling  in  the  role  of  copy  writers 
is  in  force  on  the  Columbus  Dispateh, 
South  Rend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  St.  Paul 
Dispateh  and  Pioneer  Press,  Tucson 
(.Ariz.)  Daily  Cithen,  and  Fort  IVorth 
Star-  T elegram. 

Due  to  a  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances,  it  has  been  necessary  for  the 
Tucson  Citizen  to  build  the  entire  solici¬ 
tation  of  business  on  service  to  adver¬ 
tisers.  according  t(i  Theodore  W. 
Schwamb.  advertising  manager.  The 
Citizen  salesman  combine  copy  writing 
with  selling,  and  two  of  them,  who  have 
been  connected  with  advertising  agencies 
in  Denver,  Kansas  City  and  Milwaukee 
specialize  on  copy  work.  About  75  per 
cent  of  the  advertising  published  in  the 
Citizen  is  prepared  wholly  or  in  part  in 
the  Citizen  office,  Mr.  Schwamb  de¬ 
clared. 

The  latest  special  effort  sold  by  the 
Citizen  was  a  “New  Pueblo  Edition” 
which  capitalized  on  completion  of  the 
first  10  story  building  in  the  city. 


ANY  OT 


^TAjTE 


Uncle  Sam  Knows 
His  (Favorite)  Onions 


He  should!  14.1% 
of  the  national  onion 
production  comes 
from  Indiana.  Uncle 
Sam  and  his  family 
also  prefer  so  many 
Indiana  cantaloupes 
that  the  state  now  is 
sixth  in  production 
bv  states. 


INC'IANA 
RAlJEy  j 
Ptof\E  i 


Indiana  marches  right  along  in  the  “first  ten” 
agricultural  states.  It  is  6th  in  buckwheat  pro¬ 
duction,  7th  in  com,  8th  in  oats,  10th  in  wheat  — 
with  a  total  of  10,255,000  acres  under  cultiva¬ 
tion —  cultivating  19  principal  crops.  (1927) 

Which  gives  some  idea  how  rich  and  fertile  the 
Hoosier  State  is.  Its  farming  population  forms 
one  of  the  great  units  of  a  consumer’s  market  for 
nation  products,  that  is  exceeded  by  few  in  the 
Middle  West. 

Another  highly  desired  buying  group  comes  from 
the  thousands  of  workers  earning  top  wages  in  a 
vast  network  of  industries  located  throughout 
the  state. 

Minute  knowledge  of  the  above  markets,  and  helpful 
suggestions  as  reader  preferences  regarding  nationally 
advertised  brands  —  are  “on  tap”  at  the  dominating 
Indiana  papers  comprising  this  list: 


Rate  for 

Circu- 

5,000 

lation 

lines 

*Columbus  Republican . . 

. (E) 

5,035 

.03 

•Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette.. 

. (M) 

44,916 

.09 

•Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette.. 

. (S) 

32,399 

.09 

••Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel... 

. (E) 

46,989 

.12 

••Indianapolis  News . 

. (E) 

136,263 

.27 

•Indianapolis  Star . 

. (M) 

108,145 

.20 

••Indianapolis  Star . 

. (S) 

155,661 

.27 

•Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier. 

(  (E>  1.5,048  1 

(  (M)  8,60.5  i 

23,653 

.07 

tLa  Porte  Herald-Argus . 

. (E) 

6,896 

.04 

•Marion  Leader  Times . 

...(M&S) 

10,300 

.04 

tMuncie  Star . .' . 

. (M) 

23,724 

.08 

tMuncie  Star . 

. (S) 

15,539 

.08 

tShelbyville  Democrat . 

. (E) 

4,187 

.025 

tSouth  Bend  News-Times . 

. (E) 

28,698 

.08 

tSouth  Bend  News-Times . 

. (S) 

27,371 

.08 

•South  Bend  Tribune. . .  (S)  28,449. . .  (E) 

29,851 

.07 

tTerre  Haute  Tribune . 

....(E&S) 

24,027 

.06 

•Terre  Haute  Star-Post . 

...(M&E) 

46,025 

.12 

•Terre  Haute  Star . 

. (S) 

25,597 

.07 

•*  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  April  1,  1929, 
•  A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1929. 
t  Government  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1929. 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


REFUSED  MUSICIAN’S  COPY 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  We  under¬ 
stand  that  we  are  one  of  only  two  or 
three  newspapers  who  have  refused  the 
advertising  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Musicians.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  you  have  apparently  disre¬ 
garded  certain  aspects  of  this  campaign 
in  your  editorial  on  the  subject,  pub¬ 
lished  October  26  we  believe  that  we 
should  state  our  reasons  for  not  publish¬ 
ing  this  advertising. 

It  has  always  been  the  Journal’s  policy 
to  refuse  any  advertising  which  contains 
destructive  criticism  of  any  other  busi¬ 
ness  or  line  of  business,  and  we  believe 
that  advertising  which  relies  for  its 
effect  upon  statements  derogatory  to 
competitors  defeats  its  own  purpose  in 
the  long  run  and  is  therefore  unsound. 
Furthermore,  publication  of  this  t)^  of 
advertising  usually  results  in  retaliation, 
and  an  open  fight  in  the  columns  of  the 
newspaper  conducted  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  criticism  cannot  help  but  make  a 
bad  impression  upon  the  reader.  As  a 
result,  constructive  advertising  suffers 
along  with  the  destructive  type  of  copy 
in  the  mind  of  the  public. 

Our  policy  with  regard  to  derogatory 
copy  applies  to  all  types  and  kinds  of 
advertisers.  We  play  no  favorites  and 
would  be  just  as  ready  to  refuse  copy 
from  the  producers  of  so-called  “canned” 
music,  if  such  copy  reflected  upon  the 
quality  or  value  of  man-made  music. 
Nor  is  our  refusal  to  publish  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians  to  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
we  are  opposed  to  this  union.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  problems  of  this  group,  but  we  think 
that  they  have  adopt^  an  unwise 
method  of  solving  them,  which  cannot  be 
successful  for  that  reason. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal 
Thomas  P.  Coluns, 
Advertising  Manager. 


WORSE  THAN  LOBBYIST 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  am 
greatly  interested  in  your  editorial 
called  “A  Scandalous  Charge”  in  which 
you  set  down  and  comment  on  the  views 
of  Mr.  George  A.  Hastings,  an  instruc¬ 
tor  of  Columbia  University.  Though  I 
have  not  been  in  the  profession,  or  as  he 
would  define  it  business,  quite  so  many 
years,  the  period  is  long  enough  to  en¬ 
title  me  to  ask  whether  he  is  for  or 
against  it,  a  constructionist  or  destruc- 
tionist.  What  is  a  press  agent,  a  public 
relations  counsel?  In  the  first  instance, 
is  his  goal  the  improvement  or  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  press?  Of  what  value  is  an 
organ  of  public  opinion  if  its  columns 
are  prostituted  to  the  press  agent? 
Who  wins — the  press  agent,  the  paper 
or  the  public? 

The  old  fashioned  press  agent,  who 
was  proud  of  his  job,  command^  re¬ 
spect  and  deserved  every  inch  of  space 
he  got  in  the  columns  of  the  press,  but 
the  tricky,  clever,  intriguing  gentleman, 
who  makes  his  appeal  on  some  idealistic 
^ound  is  even  more  insidious  and  in¬ 
jurious  to  public  opinion  than  the  lobby¬ 
ist  who  works  in  and  out  of  legislative 
committees. 

Arthur  S.  Draper. 


“OBMKVATION”  NOT  TAMPERING 

To  Editor  and  Publisher.  I  find 
quoted  in  various  papers  the  following 
statement  from  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher:  “It  was  a  newspaper  that  ex¬ 
posed  the  Sinclair  jury  tampering.” 

Observation  of  the  jury  is  not  jury 
tampering.  Jury  tampering  is  a  prison 
offense.  I  was  not  charged  with  it. 
It  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  ob¬ 
serving  a  jury. 

By  my  strict  orders  no  juryman  was 
approached  or  influenced  in  any  way. 
They  did  not  even  know  they  were  be¬ 
ing  watched;  they  so  testified. 

When  actual  contact  has  been  made 
with  a  juror  for  purpose  of  influencing 
him  in  his  acts  as  a  juryman,  the  act  is 
tampering. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  F.  Sinclair. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Nov.  2. 


ON  20,000  MILE  TRIP 


Honolulu  Sports  Writer  Covering  Big 
U.  S.  Games  for  Star-Bulletin 

Don  VV^atson,  sports  editor  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  will  probably 
set  a  rejeord  for  travel  among 
sports  writers 
this  fall. 

Watson  left 
Honolulu,  Oct 
23,  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  on  the  first 
leg  of  a  20,000 
mile  trip  to  cover 
football,  fights 
and  other  sport 
events  for  his 
paper.  He  is 
also  representing 
the  Hawaiian  A. 

A.U.  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention 
in  St.  Louis. 

One  of  his  duties  will  be  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  feasibility  of  staging  night  foot¬ 
ball  in  Hawaii. 

Following  the  A.A.U.  convention  he 
will  fly  to  Portland  to  send  a  play-by- 
play  account  of  the  University  of  Ha- 
waii-University  of  Oregon  game  to  his 
paper. 

Following  the  Oregon  game  Watson 
will  accompany  the  Hawaii  team  to 
Honolulu,  arriving  home  Dec.  4 


PRINTERS’  STRIKE 

Holland’s  Magazine,  Dallas,  continued 
operations  with  slight  interruption,  it 
was  announced,  following  a  strike  and 
walkout  of  27  union  pressmen  and  feed¬ 
ers  who  sought  a  five-day  week  and 
higher  pay.  Frank  P.  Holland,  Jr., 
vice-president  and  manager,  said  vacan¬ 
cies  caused  by  the  strike  were  filled  with 
non-union  men. 


FOX  LONGS  FOR  OLD  DAYS 
OF  NEWSPAPER  WORK 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


the  issue  might  be  of  national  interest. 
Many  of  my  contracts  stipulate  that 
there  shall  be  no  politics  nor  anything 
that  smacks  of  politics.  Anything  tinged 
with  a  risque  meaning,  even  if  it  be  very, 
very  slightly  off  color,  cannot  be  used. 
You’d  be  surprised  how  easily  offended 
many  readers  are.” 

So  it  all  narrows  down,  the  artist  said, 
to  the  ordinary  things  that  everyone 
knows,  or  has  known  or  witnessed  at 
some  time  of  his  life. 

“Far-fetched  as  ‘Toonerville  Trolley’ 
may  seem  to  some  people,”  Fox  went  on, 
“I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
not  the  monstrosity  that  I  once  thought 
it  was.  Soon  after  the  series  started  I 
received  many  letters  enclosing  photo¬ 
graphs  and  descriptions  of  car  lines  in 
obscure  places  that  quite  fitted  in  with 
my  trolley.  The  New  Yorker  will  look 
at  the  Toonerville  Trolley’  and  think 
it  is  bizarre,  and  humorous  for  that  rea¬ 
son,  but  the  average  reader’s  mind  will 
go  back  to  some  old  car  line  he  once 
rode  on  to  his  school  or  office.” 

Mr.’  Fox  reached  in  a  drawer  and 
pulled  out  a  photograph  of  a  street  car 
pulled  by  a  mule  in  Tripolis,  Syria, 
transporting  the  Turkish  governor  to  a 
bathing  beach.  This  conveyance,  repro¬ 
duced  on  page  11,  had  three  windows 
and  platforms  exactly  like  the  “Tooner¬ 
ville  Trolley.”  Furthermore,  the  gov¬ 
ernor’s  motorman  bore  a  resemblance  to 
the  “Skipper.”  Someone  else  told  Mr. 
Fox  of  a  street  car,  also  drawn  by  a 
mule,  that  went  three  miles  uphill  and 
then  coasted  back,  with  the  mule  on  the 
back  platform. 

“With  instances  like  these,”  Mr.  Fox 
said,  “I  ^lieve  my  conception  is  rather 
conservative.” 

But  “Toonerville  Trolley”  and  its 
Skipper  represent  only  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Fox’s  output.  He  has  many  other  char¬ 
acters  that  he  uses  in  serial  form,  each 
with  his  own  characteristics  and  pecul¬ 
iarities.  There  is  a  wide  divergence  be¬ 
tween  the  doings  of  the  “Terrible  Tem¬ 
pered  Mr.  Bang”  and  the  spontaneous 
actions  of  the  “Powerful  Katrinka”  and 
the  bullying  of  “Mickey  McGuire,”  but 


he  carries  them  along  with  as  much 
gusto  as  possible  trying  to  pump  more 
life  into  them  the  older  they  become. 

The  many  characters  that  he  has  is 
one  of  his  biggest  boons  and  one  of  his 
biggest  handicaps,  Mr.  Fox  said. 

“I  think  I  have  the  longest  list  of 
characters  of  any  cartoonist  in  the  coun¬ 
try,”  he  said.  “While  they  give  me  a 
certain  latitude  in  presenting  ideas,  they 
also  hamper  me  in  that  I  can’t  keep 
plugging  at  one  certain  character  and  be 
sure  of  popularizing  him.  By  concentra¬ 
tion  on  one  character,  an  artist  has  a 
distinct  advantage.” 

In  the  vernacular  of  Big  Business, 
Mr.  Fox  has  one  idea  in  back  of  every 
line  he  draws;  he  aims  to  “sell  himself” 
to  newspaper  readers.  Every  idea  is 
carefully  weighed  before  it  is  perma¬ 
nently  set  down  in  black  and  white. 
Will  it  please  the  reader? 

“My  job,”  he  said,  “is  to  get  as  many 
laughs  as  possible  seven  times  a  week.” 

Mr.  Fox  believes  that  “Mickey  Mc¬ 
Guire”  is  his  most  popular  character, 
with  the  “Terrible  Tempered  Mr.  Bang” 
running  second.  He  places  “Toonerville 
Trolley”  third  on  the  list,  with  “Tom¬ 
boy  Taylor,”  “Aunt  Eppie  Hogg”  and 
“Spunkey  Edward’s  Monkey”  trailing. 

Art  critics  have  praised  Mr.  Fox’s 
drawings  for  their  artistic  standards  and 
for  their  sense  of  proportions. 

When  he  entered  newspaper  work  he 
had  six  years  of  art  training  behind  him, 
four  years  in  Louisville,  and  two  years 
at  Indiana  University. 

He  entered  newspaper  work  when  he 
was  a  student  at  the  University  of  In¬ 
diana,  working  summers  on  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Herald.  He  eventually  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  give  up  his  scholastic  work 
when  the  managing  editor  doubled  his 
salary  as  an  incentive  to  stay.  Fox,  the 
astute  business  man,  stayed.  Later  he 
went  to  the  Times. 

He  just  drifted  into  newspapers,  he 
said.  Nothing  was  farther  from  his 
mind  than  cartooning.  He  had  ambitions 
of  writing  and  illustrating  his  own 
articles  in  a  manner  that  was  to  set  the 
world  wondering  about  the  boy  from 
Louisville.  But  once  in  the  city  room. 


28,896,000  Lines  of  Adver¬ 
tising  in  Ten  Months 

In  ten  months  this  year.  The  New 
York  Times  published  26,896,034 
agate  lines  of  advertising — a  gain 
of  1,839,813  lines  over  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  last  year  (the 
largest  gain  of  any  New  York 
newspaper)  and  an  excess  of 
9,443,120  lines  over  any  other 
New  York  newspaper. 

In  October  The  Times  printed 
3,052,745  lines  of  advertising — 
an  excess  of  979,655  lines  over 
any  other  New  York  newspaper, 
morning  or  evening. 

All  advertising  in  The  New  York 
Times  is  subject  to  careful  exami¬ 
nation  to  exclude  whatever  is 
fraudulent  or  misleading. 

The  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


The  Trend 


IS  to  the 


LUDLOW 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 

2032  Clyboom  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


he  liked  it  so  well  that  he  was  content 
to  stay.  He  was  with  the  Times  from 
1908  to  1910,  and  then  went  to  Chicago, 
with  the  Evening  Post  where  he 
remained  five  years,  doing  all  kinds  of 
cartooning. 

In  his  Chicago  days  he  acquired  a 
certain  fame  in  the  section  where  the 
Post  circulated.  Editor  &  Pubusher 
of  those  days  recorded  the  increasing 
popularity  of  “one  of  the  younger  car¬ 
toonists,  Fontaine  Fox.” 

Then  Big  Money  beckoned.  The  syn¬ 
dicates  offered  a  larger  field  for  his 
work,  and  the  larger  the  field  the 
greater  the  income.  In  1915,  Fox 
severed  his  direct  newspaper  connections 
and  came  to  New  York  where  he  signed 
with  the  Wheeler  Syndicate.  His  first 
list  was  for  40  papers.  In  1920  he 
went  to  the  McNaught  Syndicate,  and 
in  1925  returned  to  his  association  with 
John  N.  Wheeler  by  joining  the  Bell 
Syndicate,  his  present  connection. 


ATTENTION 
Mr.  Circulation  Manager 

Many  of  you  remember  my 
Dad,  Barney  Yokel.  He  was  the 
Pioneer  Booster  of  Newspaper 
Circulation. 

I  have  been  in  the  game  all  my 
life  and  know  what  produces. 
Under  my  personal  direction, 
our  firm  is  supplying  original, 
copyrighted  ideas  which  are 
showing  wonderful  results. 
'They  are  not  premiums  but 
Circulation  Stimulators.  It  will 
pay  you  to  write  me  personally 
for  full  information. 

DAVID  YOKEL 
A.  W.  DEANS,  INC., 
Times  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TheWELFARE  COMMITTEE 

o/  thm 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  IlL 
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N.  Y.  CIVIC  GROUP  FINDS 
ADVERTISING  PAYS 


East  Side  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Bought  Space  to  Bring  Trolley 
Situation  Before  Mayor  and 
Board  of  Estimate 


The  East  Side  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  New  York  City  waited  for  a  trolley 
car  until  it  grew  weary.  Then  it  did 
what  ordinary  trolley  riders  never  try — 
it  advertised  in  the  newspapers.  And 
now  the  cars  are  on  the  way. 

The  advertisement,  which  occupied  a 
full  column  in  each  of  four  morning 
New  York  newspapers  recently  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  one  man — Mayor  Walker.  It 
read  this  way: 

“Mayor  Walker 

“You  never  broke  a  promise  to  us. 
Last  February  you  assured  us  that 
through  trolley  service  would  be  restored 
over  the  Williamsburg  Bridge. 

“We  need  not  tell  you  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  vital  concern  to  more  than  one 
million  of  your  fellow  citizens  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  Manhattan. 

“At  the  hearing  before  the  board  of 
estimate  at  11  ;30  o’clock  this  morning, 
we  hope  the  vote  will  be  Yes." 

The  matter  was  not  brought  officially 
before  the  Board  of  Estimate  that  day, 
but  representatives  of  the  East  Side 
Chamber  of  Commerce  were  given  assur¬ 
ances  that  action  in  the  matter  would  be 
hastened.  A  week  later  the  Board  of 
Estimate  gave  unanimous  approval  to  a 
trolley  contract,  leaving  only  formal  ac¬ 
ceptance  to  be  awaited. 

The  campaign  for  the  restoration  of 
trolley  service  on  the  bridge  was  the 
chambers’  second  civic  measure  pushed  to 
a  successful  conclusion  with  the  aid  of 
newspaper  advertising.  The  first  was 
for  the  continuation  of  the  widening  of 
Allen  Street  from  Delancey  Street  to 
East  Broadway. 

Joseph  Platzker,  secretary  of  the 
chamber,  in  summarizing  the  first  year’s 
advertising  of  the  organization,  said  that 
about  $3,300  had  been  spent  in  this  way, 
or  about  one-fourth  of  the  chamber’s 
total  budget.  He  added : 

“The  East  Side  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  satisfied  with  its  efforts  thus  far,  and 
if  our  plans  materialize  we  expect  to 
spend  between  $10,000  and  $25,000  in 
1930  for  further  improvements  and  very 
likely  will  add  community  advertising  to 
the  program.  The  hundreds  of  messages 
that  followed  each  insertion  have  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  all  New  York  is  watching 
the  great  movement  for  the  complete  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  lower  East  Side  of 
which  the  chamber  is  the  leadinp  force.” 


SOLD  DOUBLE-TRUCK  SERIES 

Five  double  spreads  of  advertising 
based  on  the  needs  of  automobile  own¬ 
ers  at  the  approach  of  freezing  weather 
were  sold  recently  by  the  Akron  (O.) 
Beacon  Journal,  through  R.  W.  Wheeler, 
Jr.,  national  advertising  department.  The 
advertisements  will  appear  every  Mon¬ 
day  for  five  weeks.  Under  a  large  dis¬ 
play  head,  “Neglect  Is  Costly; — Prepare 
Now  for  Winter,”  14  advertisers  took 
space  including  garages,  service  shops, 
and  battery,  ignition  and  tire  firms. 


EASTON  GENERAL  MANAGER 

J.  A.  Easton  has  been  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Long  Beach  (Cal.) 
Morning  Sun. 


Newspaper  Engineering 

^  An  organization  spraalizing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
X  phases  of  newspaper  en- 
X  gineering,  operation  and 
X  production  problems, 
X^  analytical  surveys  and 
valuations. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

MtmtPftr  BmOdimfM, 

Bmimetitn,  Optrah«m, 

Srnntjt,  Vahmtimu. 

430  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


BUSINESS  UNHURT  BY 
MARKET  REACTION 


(Continued  from  page  5) 


tioned  said  that  among  the  smaller,  less 
aggressive  advertisers  there  might  be 
some  who  would  cut  their  advertising 
funds  along  with  other  expenditures  in 
case  of  a  reaction  in  business  activity. 
Larger  advertisers,  he  said,  were  better 
sold  on  the  value  of  advertising  and 
probably  would  not  scrimp  on  their  cam¬ 
paigns  even  if  they  retrench  elsewhere. 

Representatives  of  a  dozen  advertising 
agencies  are  quoted  in  the  bulletin  is¬ 
sued  by  the  A.N.P.A.  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  as  saying  that  they  knew  of  no 
instances  where  advertising  plans  have 
been  curtailed  because  of  stock  market 
actions. 

L.  Ames  Brown,  president  of  Lord  & 
Thomas  and  Logan,  said:  “None  of  our 
clients  has  made  any  changes  in  his  1930 
plans.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  in¬ 
formation  now  of  a  number  of  substan¬ 
tial  increases  in  appropriations.  Person¬ 
ally  I  see  no  reason  for  any  shrinkage  in 
volume  of  national  advertising  for  1930. 
If  there  is  a  decline  in  any  department 
it  may  come  under  the  head  of  products 
classed  as  luxuries,  but  this  is  only  a 
guess,  since  the  American  people  after 
all  are  basically  prosperous  and  should 
continue  to  be  so.” 

Paul  T.  Cherington  of  the  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  said :  “It  seems 
perfectly  clear  there  is  nothing  to  indi¬ 
cate  either  a  general  panic  or  a  wide¬ 
spread  business  depression.  Practically 
all  the  indices  reflecting  underlying  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  still  remain  favorable. 
Business  as  a  whole  is  not  likely  to  un¬ 
dergo  any  marked  or  widespread  busi¬ 
ness  depression.  Manufacturers  of  ad¬ 
vertised  articles  should  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  this  time,  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  there  are  retailers  with  large  capi¬ 
tal  and  widely  scattered  outlets  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  any  slackening  of 
manufacturers’  appeals  to  consumers  by 
winning  them  into  new  brand  alle¬ 
giance.” 

John  Benson,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
said  that  if  there  was  any  adverse  effect 
no  nation  is  so  well  fortified  to  meet 
it  as  the  United  States.  He  added ; 

“Business  has  such  a  momentum  that 
it  will  drive  through  any  restricting 
influences.  The  buying  power  of  the 
country  on  the  whole  is  so  voluminous 
and  well  supported  that  a  steady  flow  of 
merchandise  is  certain  to  be  maintained. 

“The  main  damage  done  by  the  stock 
market  situation  may  be  psychological 
and  that  condition  is  one  which  adver¬ 
tising  is  best  able  to  correct,  because  of 
its  optimistic  anu  attractive  appeal  to 
the  public  to  purchase  what  they  need 
and  what  they  want  to  make  life  worth 
living.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
no  better  corrective  force  than  vigorous 
advertising  at  a  time  like  this.  We  are 
dealing  so  largely  with  a  mere  state  of 
mind.  The  American  people  are  unfail¬ 
ingly  optimistic  and  have  been  made  so 
largely  through  the  steady  influence  of 
advertising.” 


Reaching  into  every 
income  group,  the  con¬ 
centrated  buying  power  of 
The  Evening  World’s  304,- 
242  families  constitutes  the 
backbone  of  the  great  New 
York  market. 

And  The  Evening  World 
covers  them  at  a  milline  cost 
lower  than  other  evening 
newspapers ! 

eiK  aaiaiia 

Ntw  Ymriet  FOUNDATION 
Nawtpapmr 


William  H.  Johns,  president  of  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborne,  Inc.,  said: 

“There  has  not  been  a  single  change 
in  any  plan  or  schedule  of  any  of  our 
clients  to  date. 

“My  own  feeling  is  that  our  national 
prosperity  is  firmly  grounded  in  sound 
economics.” 

Robert  W.  Orr  of  Lennen  &  Mitchell 
made  this  statement: 

“We  are  optimistic  about  advertising 
for  the  balance  of  1929  and  the  year 
1930.  Plans  being  made  at  the  present 
for  1930  call  for  many  increases  in 
advertising.  The  crash  in  the  Stock 
Exchange  has  caused  no  curtailment  oi 
advertising  on  the  part  of  our  clients.” 

For  the  Blackman  Company,  the  vice- 
president,  Michael  L.  Wilson,  said; 

“We  are  closing  our  most  profitable 
year.  Business  is  good.  It  is  going 
right  ahead.  We  see  no  reason  for 
concern.” 

Frank  Finney  of  Street  &  Finney,  Inc., 
said ; 

“Advertising  is  going  right  ahead. 
Business  for  some  time  has  paid  no 
attention  to  the  stock  market.  There  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  now'.” 

Fred  H.  Walsh  of  Newell-Emmett 
Company,  Inc.,  said: 

“It’s  business  as  usual  with  us.  So 
far,  however,  none  of  our  clients  has 
even  thought  of  curtailing  planned  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns.” 

Botsford-Constantine  Co.,  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  wired  to  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  as  follows: 

“Can  see  no  effect  of  market  slump 
on  attitude  of  clients  towards  future 
advertising.” 

H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Advertising  Co. 
wired  from  Chicago  as  follows: 

“Our  opinion  is  that  business  is  funda¬ 
mentally  sound.  Our  belief  is  that  the 
linage  for  1930  will  be  even  greater  than 
that  of  1929.  This  information  is  based 
upon  a  survey  we  have  made.” 

Mejunkin  Advertising  Company  of 
Chicago  said: 

“Has  not  as  yet  affected  any  of  our 
clients’  schedules  and  do  not  anticipate 
that  it  will.” 


FRESH  AIR 

An  ample  supply  of 
fresh  air  is  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  effective 
human  e£Fort  in 
newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  as  in  any  other 
industry. 


Robert  W.  Dickerson 

ARCHITECT 

Spaclaliaing  in  Nmi*pnp*r 
Enginttring 

1001  HURON  ROAD,  CLEVELAND 


LA  PRENSA 

of 

BUENOS  AIRES 

First  in  News 
First  in  Prestige 
First  in  Public 
Service 


JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 

EXCLUSIVE  EEEKESENTATtVE 
250  Park  Awnu*  .  Naw  York 
14  Cockspnr  Stroot  •  Loadoo 


P.  D.  Saylor,  president  of  Canada 
Dry  Ginger  Ale,  Inc.,  answered  the 
question  by  quoting  from  a  letter  that 
he  was  just  sending  out  to  the  execu¬ 
tives  of  Canada  Dry.  In  this  he  de¬ 
clared  : 

“We  are  a  fighting,  hard-hitting  organ¬ 
ization  and  do  not  intend  to  let  the  slump 
in  the  stock  market  have  any  effect 
upon  us. 

“Furthermore  we  do  not  believe  there 
will  be  any  slowing  up  of  business  if 
the  business  man  will  only  keep  his 
feet  on  the  ground  and  go  after  the 
business  which  is  available. 

“There  is  nothing  fundamentally 
wrong  with  this  country  of  ours.” 

For  the  General  Foods  Corporation, 
Ralph  Starr  Butler,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  advertising,  said: 

“We  believe  that  conditions  are 
basically  sound  and  have  every  expecta¬ 
tion  of  continuing  our  aggressive  effort 
to  promote  the  sale  of  our  merchandise.” 


Free  Press  circulation 
growing  at  an  average  rate 
*  of  nearly  3000  new  family- 
readers  per  month.  Cover¬ 
age  of  every  other  home  in 
the  entire  Detroit  market 
is  offered,  which  means  just 
about  every  home  worth 
advertising  to. 


Bptroft 

"Starts  The  Day 
in  Detroit” 


/ 


Cline- W  estinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

Cincinnati  Times-Star 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ask  them  about  it 


CLINE  ELEC.  MFC..  CO. 
CUcafo:  111  West  WaeUnztoa 


k 


Street 

New  York:  47  West  S4tl>  St. 
San  Francisco:  First  National 
Bank  Buildlnf 


„  ROTO-_ 

Gravure 

Sections 

for 

Newspaper.s 
&  Magazines 

STANDARD 

CraVure  Corporation 
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GO  TABLOID,  WEEKLY 
EDITOR  URGES 

Publisher  of  Ohio  Paper  Says  That  by 
Changing  Size  Advertising  Rates 
Can  Be  Doubled  With  No 
Linage  Loss 


Go  tabloid  and  double  your  advertis¬ 
ing  rate  is  the  advice  given  by  C.  B. 
Floyd,  publisher  of  the  Belle  Center  (O.) 
Herald-Voice,  to  weekly  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  who  wish  to  increase  their  adver¬ 
tising  revenue.  In  a  recent  article  in 
The  Buckeye,  organ  of  the  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  .Association.  Mr.  Floyd,  whose 
tabloid,  published  in  a  town  of  less  than 
1,000  inhabitants,  carried  during  the 
summer  months  an  average  of  400  inches 
of  advertising  at  a  price  the  publisher 
believes  to  be  higher  than  any  paper  in 
the  country  serving  a  like  community, 
had  this  to  .say  : 

“With  the  increased  cost  of  keeping 
his  pajx-r  up-to-date  the  weekly  publisher 
needs  more  revenue.  The  best  way  to 
increase  the  earning  power  of  the  paper 
is  by  raising  the  advertising  rate.  This 
seems  like  a  doubtful  move.  The  writer 
doubled  the  advertising  rate  of  the  Her- 
ald-Voice  and  at  the  same  time  increased 
the  inchage  of  advertising.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  inches  of  advertising  at  40  cents 
per  inch  yields  more  profit  than  six  hun¬ 
dred  inches  at  20  cents  per  inch,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  less  material  is  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  it.  When  each  adver¬ 
tiser  was  notified  of  the  change  in  rate 
he  was  requested  to  use  only  half  the 
space  he  had  been  using,  thus  maintain¬ 
ing  his  normal  advertising  expense. 

“When  the  smoke  had  cleared  away 
the  inchage  had  actually  not  decreased, 
but  had  increased.  .Ads  that  had  form¬ 
erly  been  too  small  to  yield  any  actual 
return  became  worth  while.  So  instead 
of  gaining  only  the  cost  of  producing 
the  larger  ads.  an  actual  gain  in  space 
was  shown. 

“Nearly  every  countrv  weekly  carries 
news  of  surrounding  communities  and 
small  towms.  By  the  use  of  a  tabloid  size 
page,  a  complete  page  may  be  devoted  to 
a  town  too  small  to  maintain  its  own 
paper,  and  advertising  space  sold  to  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  small  town,  to  be  run  on 
the  town  page,  thus  making  the  small 
town  feel  that  it  really  has  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  not  a  column  in  a  foreign 
paper.  By  localizing  a  page  the  small 
town  merchant  is  encouraged  to  adver¬ 
tise,  where  Irefore  he  would  not  con¬ 
sider  it.  The  tabloid  size  also  makes 
possible  a  comprehensive  classification  of 
other  news  too  limited  to  fill  a  regular 
size  newspaper  page. 

“.Any  paper  using  flat  stock  22  x  35 
can  print  a  tabloid,  size  5  columns  by 
inches,  12  em  columns,  without  cost 
for  new  equipment.  Two  pages  are 
made  up  in  a  single  chase.  The  head  of 
the  page  should  fit  against  the  outside 
of  the  chase  on  the  press.  Contrary  to 
general  supposition  and  all  laws  of  grav¬ 
ity,  two  tabloid  pages  will  lock  in  a  chase 
without  end  lock  up,  if  the  columns  are 
justified  tightly,  making  possible  the  use 
of  7  column  chases.  When  the  printed 
form  is  delivered  from  the  press  you 
have  double  the  number  of  pages  and 
the  possibility  of  machine  folding  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  capability  of  the  folder. 
If  the  paper  is  folded  by  hand,  they  may 
be  cut  on  a  paper  cutter  and  gathered 
and  folded.” 


PAPER  SCHOOL  ESTABLISHED 


WUcoBsin  Industry  Sponsors  Institute 
nt  Lawrence  College 

The  Institute  of  Paper  Chemistry, 
a  graduate  school  for  training  chemists 
for  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  will 
be  established  at  Lawrence  College. 
Appleton.  Wis.  The  new  institution 
will  be  financed  by  the  paper  industry 
of  Wisconsin  and  is  said  to  represent 
the  first  instance  in  which  an  industry 
has  cooperated  w'ith  a  college  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  school  in  its  particular  field. 

The  institute  is  planned  to  train  stu¬ 
dents  in  pulp  and  paper  chemistry  and 


Business  Offers 


to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  industry 
and  its  students  a  comprehensive  research 
laboratory  and  authoritative  information 
service  alxjut  the  paper  industry  and 
paper  chemistry. 

ENWRIGHT  STARTS  DAILY 

The  Somerville  (Mass.)  Eveninq  News 
has  just  made  its  appearance.  Frederick 
W.  Enwright,  former  publisher  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Telegram,  is  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  new  corporation 
with  H.  B.  Kirsch  as  general  manager 
and  Raymond  O.  Torr  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  The  first  issue  of  the  News  con¬ 
tained  16  pages.  The  new  corporation 
has  a  capital  of  S25,000.  The  incorpora¬ 
tors  are  Sarah  K.  Kenney  of  Winthrop, 
Sarah  A.  Corrigan  of  Boston  and  Emma 
Leitiger  of  Boston. 

ALABAMA  WEEKLIES  MERGE 

Two  -Aliceville,  Ala.,  weeklies,  the 
Democrat  and  the  News,  have  been 
combined  under  the  name  of  the  Alicc- 
ville  News.  The  publishers  will  be 
Hardin  and  Horton,  formerly  of 
Amory,  Miss. 

CELEBRATES  60TH  YEAR 

The  Anaheim  (Cal.)  Gazette,  south¬ 
ern  California’s  second  oldest  newspaper, 
has  begun  its  sixtieth  year  of  continuous 
publication.  For  42  years  it  has  been 
published  by  Henry  Kuchel,  now  blind, 
but  still  issuing  the  Gazette  each  week. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Qassified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  Urn*  —  ,50  per  line 

3  Timee  —  ,40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  hy  frequency  of  in¬ 
sertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The 
Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers 


for  Papers  That  Fay,  write  us.  Onr  list  In- 
eludes  100  of  the  best  dailies  and  weeklies  in  the 
Middle  West.  I‘ersonal  serTlre.  Clyde  H. 
Knox,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Brokers 

Three  Attractive  Propoiitioni --Evening  paper, 
IIIiiioiH,  exclusive  Held.  line  plant,  including  real 
cHtate,  earning  handsome  dividenda;  Evening 
paper,  Ohio,  go^  field,  splendid  equii>ment,  good 
ciriMilation,  earning  dividends;  Evening  paper, 
Florida,  exclusive  field,  good  eguipiiient,  earning 
dividends.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building,  New 
York. 

One  Ohio  and  one  Iowa  dally  available.  Vnu* 
sual  opi>ortunity  for  moderate  investment, 
('harles  M.  Veaeey,  Wrigley  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


For  Lease 

For  Lease:  Leading  Tennessee  weekly;  large  col¬ 
lege  town;  offer  attractive  proposition  to  right 
man.  Fullest  details  exchanged.  D-772,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Interest  For  Sale 


Wanted — Thoroughly  capable  printer  to  manage 
and  sii|)erintend  small  daily  with  Job  shop. 
Must  have  to  invest.  Write  D-785,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 


Publisher  of  Chain  Store  periodical  and  in¬ 
formation  servile  finding  it  necessary  to  ex¬ 
pand,  offers  liberal  Interest  in  paying  bnsineM, 
capable  of  generous  additional  profits.  Charles 
N.  Vea*»‘y,  Wrigley  Hldg.,  Chicago. 


Hoe  New  Improved 
Photo-Engraving  Machin¬ 
ery  will  speed  up  the 
work  of  your  photo-en¬ 
graving  department. 
Radial  Arm  Routing 
Machines 

Pedestal  Saw  Tables 
Monorail  Trimming  Ma¬ 
chines 

Type  High  Planers 
Jig  Saw  and  Drilling 
Machines 
Art  Proof  Presses 
Block  Nailing  Machines 
Silver-Shank  Router  Bits 

Send  for  our  latest  Photo- 
Engraving  Machinery 
Catalog — now. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

General  Offices 

138th  St.  and  East  River 
New  York  City 


Special  Services  for  the  use  of 
publishers  who  desire  speedy 
Advertisinn  or  Circulation  in¬ 
creases  are  listed  on  the  Classified 
pages. 


Rebuilt  Presses 

SCOTT  16,  24  and  32-page  Presses. 

GOSS  24-page  press  good  for  black  and 
color  work,  also  GOSS  Sextuple  printing 
up  to  48  pages. 

HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple.  Sex¬ 
tuple,  Sextuple  Color  Press,  Octuple  and 
Double  Sextuple  Presses. 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple 
Stereotype  Presses — print  up  to  32  pages 

Available  for  Early  Delivery 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Main  Ofllca  A  Factory . Plainfield,  N.  J. 

New  York  OfRca . Brokaw  Bldg..  I4S7  Broadway 

Chicago  OIRee . Menadnoek  Block 


GOSS 


oAd/ustable 

v^HEAD 

Flatshaver 


An  accurate  flatshaver.  Double 
screw  drive.  Knife  is  adjustable, 
quickly,  to  .00 1  in.  5  H.  P.  chain 
drive.  Shaves  plates  up  to  1 9*'x26*'. 

Send for 

Felder  J2D  which  tells  ALL  about  it. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

153;  So.  Paulina  Street 

NEW  voax  CHICAGO  SAN  raANCISCO 


Berry-Mingle  Co.,  Inc. 

Printing  Production  Enginmurn 

Flatiron  Building 

t7B  Fifth  Ava.  at  23rd  St. 
Taiaphonai  Alfonquln  1620 


Deaignera  and  builders  of 
special  equipment  to  meet 
the  economic  production 
requirements  of  the  present 
day  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  plant. 

Specialists  in  selection  and 
sale  of  machinery  for  in¬ 
creased  production. 

Consultants  in  construc¬ 
tion,  design,  and  plan  of 
arrangements  of  buildings 
to  meet  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  needs. 


BLANKETS 

of  all  kinds  for  all  makes  of 

Rotary  Newspaper  Printing 
Machines 

Automatic  Efficiency  Fdt 
Blankets 

Monocork  Blankets 
Oil-proof-face  Rubber 
Blankets 

Cutting  Rubbers  and 
Conveyor  Wire 

You  can  save  waste  paper,  increase 
production  and  obtain  better  print¬ 
ing  when  your  machines  are 
properly  blanketed. 

We  specialize  in  the  manufacture 
of  Newspaper  Printing  Blankets 
and  carry  a  complete  line,  includ¬ 
ing  all  widths  and  thicknesses. 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S,  A 
Cablo  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 
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Employment 

Equipment 

Services 

business  opportunities  employment  employment  employment 


Interest  for  Sale 


AN  EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 
T<)  PUIU’IIASE  A  SUBSTANTIAL 
INTEREST  IN  AN  ESTABLISHED 
PUBLISHING  BUSINES 
This  is  a  real  opportunity  for  some  one  desir- 
ioR  to  become  a  publisher  of  a  hiRh-olass 
monthly  technical  Journal  of  national  circulation 
that  is  absolutely  unique  in  its  field  in  both 
appearance  and  content. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  present  earnings  and 
proKi>ective  profits  is  available:  total  capital 
refpiired  for  50%  partnership  $200,000:  in  one 
or  several  parts;  in  active  or  silent  partnership. 
D-750,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Accounting 


Newspapers  Accounting  and  Audit  Company,  36 
State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. — Audita,  ayatema.  in- 
Testiitationa.  income  taxes;  huaineaa  office  prob- 
leniH  anaI.Tzed.  Prompt  attention  to  inquiries 
resarding  feea,  etc. 


Newspaper  for  Sale 

For  Sale:  Excellent  country  paper  and  job 

shop  in  agricultural  section.  Making  money. 
Will  take  $20.tKX)  cash  to  handle.  Do  not 
answer  unless  you  have  the  money.  D-754,  Edi¬ 
tor  &•  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Wanted 


Daily  newspaper  wanted  in  city  8.000  to  15.000 
pop.  West  of  Penn.  Have  cash  for  down  pay¬ 
ment.  All  information  conBdential.  D-687,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


Our  campaigns — dallies,  weeklies — net  4.000  to 
,10.000  subscriptions.  Only  organization  with 
successful  drives  in  4  N.  T.  City  imroiighs. 
Hudson  De  Priest  Station  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A.  M.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortez  Bldg.,  Santa 
Monica,  California.  An  efficient  circulation 
building  organization  accepting  only  bonadde 
subscriptions  (paid  in  full  by  subscriber).  Write 
or  wire,  without  obligation,  for  field  survey. 


The  W.  S.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky.  —  Superior  Circulation 
Builders  —  Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The 
Kendall  Plan. 


Circulation  Builders — Blair  &  Austin,  230  North 
Sixth  St.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of  Sales¬ 
manship  Club  Campaigns. 


The  World’s  Largest  Circulation  Building  Organ¬ 
ization — The  only  circulation  building  service  In 
Newspaperdom  furnishing  publishers  affidavits  of 
the  exact  results  of  its  every  campaign.  The 
Charles  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Building, 
Indianapolis. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Advertiiinr  Saletman*  who  has  ipeclallxed  on 
Rotogravure — Loral  and  National.  No  other 
•hould  apply.  In  drat  letter  five  experience, 
preaent  and  former  connectlona,  aalary  ex* 
perted.  Good  opportunity  on  a  growing  Baatern 
Metropolitan  paper.  D-735,  Editor  A  Publlaber. 


Advertiaing  Saleaman — There  la  a  good  opening 
on  a  New  Jeraey  iiewapaper  for  a  young  man 
who  haH  had  some  auroeaaful  experience  in  aell- 
lag  apace.  Apply  In  own  handwriting,  giving 
age.  ex|>erienre.  education  and  aalary  require- 
Bienta.  D-7.5C.  Editor  dc  Publiaher. 


Advertiaing — A  growing  eaatern  metroi>olitan 
paper  requirea  high  calibre  advertiaing  aaleamen. 
Preference  will  t»e  given  to  men  who  know  how 
to  aell  aecond  papera  with  atrong  reaponalve 
rirculationa.  In  firat  letter  atate  paat  ex¬ 
perience,  connectlona.  Give  full  pcraonal  de- 
taila  and  aalary  expected  to  atart.  l)-777, 
Editor  A  Publiaher. 


Advertiaing  Man — Progreaaive  county  weekly,  80 
milea  from  New*  York,  aecond  in  field  of  three 
papera,  offera  excellent  opiNirtunity  to  thoroughly 
capable  and  aggreaaive  advertiaing  aollcitor. 
Propoaltion  requirea  a  man  who  knowa  the 
weekly  game,  good  i>eraonality.  initiative,  look* 
log  for  plenty  of  work  with  compenaation  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Prefer  one  able  to  inveat  in  part 
owrnerahip.  State  qualificationa  in  firat  letter. 
D-778,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


Circulation  Promotion — in  city  over  a  niilllon. 
ProgreKaive,  intelligent,  who  iinderatanda  home 
delivery  circulation  promotion;  up  to  the  minute 
ideaa  in  circulation  promotion.  Situation  per¬ 
manent.  Salary  according  to  ability  to  produce. 
.D-792,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


Claiiiflod "Young  woman,  experienced,  for  aub- 
orban  daily,  to  take  complete  charge  of  depart¬ 
ment.  Write  Box  P-762.  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


Combined  diaplay  advertiaing  man  and  copy 
writer  for  auburban  daily.  Flalf  hour  out  of 
N'ew  York.  Write  Box  D  Editor  A  Publiaher. 


Help  Wanted 

Claaaifled— 

We  Want  the  Beat  Newapaper  riaaaified  Man¬ 
ager  Available 

An  opening  on  the  outstanding  paper  in  ita 
own  atate  ia  available  to  some  energetic,  young, 
claaaified  manager  w’hoae  age  ia  from  tw'enty- 
eight  to  thirty-five;  whose  experience  fits  him 
for  an  executive  poaition;  who  has  initiative, 
energy  and  orgnnixing  ability  to  aucceaafully 
conduct  and  expand  the  claaaified  advertiaing  on 
a  newapaper  in  the  niiddle-w'ost  w’hlch  at  the 
present  time  carries  three-quarters  of  the  want 
flds  of  the  city. 

Replies  w'ill  be  held  in  the  strictest  confidence 
and  should  be  as  complete  as  possible.  The 
applicant  must  have  proven  ability  in  the  clasai- 
tied  field.  D-781,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial  Han — Energetic  young  new's  man  w’ith 
desk  experience  >vho  knows  how  to  handle  news 
photos.  Write  full  particulars.  Box  uunii>er 
D-787,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Han — One  of  Florida's  leading 
daily  newspapers  has  a  real  opportunity  for  a 
mature  newspaper  man  who  would  like  to  live 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tow'ns  in  South 
Florida  in  charge  of  county  seat  bureau  handling 
news,  circulation  and  advertising.  Applicant 
must  liave  been  successful  in  own  field,  be  in 
go<Kl  health,  and  able  to  drive  bis  automobile. 
Reply,  giving  full  details  in  first  letter  to 
D-757.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Placement  Service — Openings  now  In  all  depart* 
ments  of  newspapers;  no  advance  registration 
fee.  Write  P.  O.  Box  785.  Wilmington.  Del. 


Roadmen — Wanted,  on  a  metropolitan  eastern 
morning  papt'r,  hard  hitting  roadmen,  metro¬ 
politan  experience  not  necessary.  Preference 
w*ill  tie  given  to  anitdtions  young  men  who  want 
go<Hi  opiKirtunlties  to  develop  with  a  growing 
organization.  In  first  letter  give  experience. 
pretM'Ut  connection  and  salary  expected  to  start. 
I)-776.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Salesman  to  carry  as  sideline  daily  human  inter* 
est  newspaper  feature  established  over  six  years. 
I)-78:i,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  Hanager — Years  of  experience  with 
enviable  record  as  advertising  executive  on  sue* 
cessful  papers,  llave  personality.  Initiative  and 
enthusiasm  to  win  confidence  of  both  advertisers 
and  associates.  Excellent  salesman  with  ability 
to  lead  and  train  staff  in  constructive  selling 
and  service.  Thorough  knowledge  modern  pro¬ 
motion  methods,  market  analysis  and  merchan¬ 
dising  plans.  Want  permanent  connection 
where  constructive  work  is  necessary  and  results 
will  be  rewarded.  For  details  and  interview 
address  D-755,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising  Han,  28,  college  education,  good 
personality,  good  copy,  wants  connection  with 
daily  or  weekly  in  Texas  where  future  envolved. 
Address  D-731,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising  Han — Expert,  12  years’  experience, 
desires  connection  with  some  Southern  or  West¬ 
ern  Dally.  Age  20.  Writes  copy  and  can  sell. 
Unquestionable  references.  D-740,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Advertising  talesman-manager,  27,  proved  pro¬ 
ducer,  6  years  cosmopolitan  experience.  Refer- 
eiiees.  Employed,  want  bigger  opportunity. 
Box  67-1,  Wayneslwro,  Vn. 

Advertising  or  Circulation — Desire  to  correspond 
with  publisher  of  small  dully  or  large  weekly, 
with  rundown  circulation  or  advertising.  Char- 
Hcter,  ability,  references.  Permanent  position, 
rensonnble  salary.  D-703,  Editor  A  Ptililisher. 

Advertising  managership,  w’anted  by  capable 
iiewHimp4T  executive,  organizer  and  pro<lurer. 
with  successful  record.  Married,  age  35.  goo(i 
habits,  neat  appearance,  industrious  and  pro¬ 
gressive.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  advertising 
and  merchandising  practices  and  enjoy  w’ide  ae- 
fiuaintance  and  valuable  contacts  in  advertising 
field.  D-704.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Hanager,  solicitor,  exceptionally 
able  advertising  man  with  fine  record  of  ac¬ 
complishment,  desires  position  as  advertising 
manager  of  progressive  daily  in  growing  city 
of  .50.000  or  less.  Enthusiastic,  with  thorough 
knowrledge  of  advertising,  keen  salesman,  goo<l 
copy  writer,  capable  of  absorbing  tremendous 
amount  of  w*ork.  Present  position  nine  years, 
now*  first  solicitor  on  daily  of  30,000  circulation. 
Reason  for  change:  desire  greater  responsibility 
with  correspondingly  greater  opportunity. 
Tlilrty  four  years  old.  married.  D-771,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Advertising  Han  Six  years  ex|>erience  daily 
paper.  Desires  change.  References.  News- 
pa|>ers  write  D-781.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Cartoonist — .Mr.  Editor:  A  cartoonist,  an  in- 
tiiistrious  worker,  in  order  to  prove  his  ability 
desires  connection  ON  TRIAL  WITHOUT  PAY 
for  a  month.  He  means  it!  Unquestionable 
references.  Anywhere.  D-770,  Editor  A  Pub- 
Usher. 

Circulation— 

Do  you  need  a  Real  circulation  manager? 
Do  you  need  a  man  who  can  build  solid,  worth¬ 
while  circulation  at  a  reasonable  cost?  Do  you 
want  a  man  with  20  years*  experience  in  the 
Morning  and  Evening,  aa  well  as  Sunday  field, 
on  the  largest  metropolitan  dailiea?  who  has  a 
real  record  for  achievement  and  can  prove  It? 
If  interested  address  D-742,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Circulation 

Mr.  Publisher,  can  you  use  services  successful 
circulation  manager?  Fourteen  years  experience, 
large  and  smaller  daily.  Guarantee  substantial 
Increase;  medium  I'ost.  Not  a  chair  warmer. 
Go  any  place,  salary  secondary.  References. 
Age  30.  married.  D-745,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Hanager —Seeking  change.  Indieving 
then*  is  broailer  field  where  opportunity  is 
greater,  and  intensive  up-to-date  circulation 
inetlxMls  are  in  demand.  My  inclination  to  do 
tilings  and  not  any  dissatisfaction  wltli  niy  work 
prompts  this  effort  to  llm*  up  with  a  publisher 
wlio  needs  a  real  organizer,  a  capable  business 
exeeutive.  a  man  whose  integrity  and  cliaracter 
are  b<‘yond  reproach,  one  wlm  knows  no  defeat, 
ijnd  who  has  spent  years  of  honest  effort  in 
building  circulation  without  a  failure.  .\re  you 
interested  in  a  man  who  can  work  with  you 
and  your  managing  editor  to  lessen  the  sales 
resistance  and  take  advantage  of  tliis  coop<*ra- 
tion  by  spurring  the  selling  organization  to  its 
inaxinuiiii  effort?  A  circulation  manager  wlio 
can  not  only  build  circulation  but  can  tlien 
analyze  for  selling  piiriwises.  Metropolitan  ex¬ 
perience  ns  well  as  smaller  cities.  In  no  hurry 
to  make  a  clinnge  and  will  give  preference  to  the 
field  that  offers  the  greatest  opportunity  and 
where  my  past  reputation  ean  be  maintained  and 
enhanced.  I  have  held  a  suffiiient  mimlier  of 
positions  to  give  me  a  iiroad  and  varied  experi¬ 
ence  but  liy  no  means  a  job  hunter.  Now  seek¬ 
ing  permanency  where  this  experiem*e  and  where 
the  publisher  is  willing  to  pay  for  it.  D-774. 
Editor  A  Puldislier. 

Circulation — Young  man.  26.  now  employed, 
metropolitan  area.  Have  had  seven  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches  of  cln'ulntlon.  Special¬ 
ized  boy  carrier  promotion.  Two  years  with 
Scripps-IIoward.  Desire  iNisItion  as  <'ity  man¬ 
ager  or  manager  on  small,  progressive  daily. 
Best  references.  Available  first  of  year.  D-78t). 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Hanager.— eaimide  manager  of 
city  or  country  oircubitiou  department.  Ten 
years  experience.  Twenty  nine  years  <dd. 
married  with  two  ohlldreii.  Employed  at  present 
and  showing  steady  and  substantial  gains.  Not 
necessary  that  I  make  change  but  highly 
desirable.  Experience  has  been  wltli  dailies  of 
7.5.(M)0  and  125,000  daily  cireulation.  Available 
.Tamiary  1,  1930.  A-l  References.  I)-T75. 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


Clattified  Advertizing  Hanager— Eight  years  ac¬ 
tual  experience,  desires  permanent  position  with 
goo<]  growing  organization.  Good  linage  record. 
Available  immediately.  Excellent  references. 

Address  Box  D-788.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Claiiifted  or  Azzittant  Hanager  available  for 
progressive  newspaper.  Unusual  competitive  ex¬ 
perience  with  large  morning  newspaper.  Am 
half  w'ork  horse,  half  race  horse,  100%  sales¬ 
man.  Very  active,  dependable,  clean-cut.  Good 
executive  api>earance.  Fully  understand  coat, 
copy  writing,  promotion,  etc.  Married.  Young. 
Desire  change  for  betterment.  Wonderful  ref¬ 
erences.  Let  me  tell  you  my  full  story.  Write 

l)-758.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Desk  Han.  telegraph  editor,  make-up,  etc.,  flrst- 
(dnss  experience,  wants  position  on  Southern 
afternoon  dally.  D-767,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Desk  Han— Fast,  accurate,  thorough;  writes 
snappy  heads;  good  education;  seeks  reasonable 
salary  for  exceptional  service;  prefers  New 
England;  now  employed.  D-746,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

Editorial — Young  newspaper  man  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  weekly.  Would  consider  eventual  pur¬ 
chase  of  interest  in  paper.  D-764,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Editor—- Nearly  20  years  experience  in  financial, 
textile-apparel  and  daily  metropolitan  work. 
Goo4l  make-up,  36,  married.  D-727,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Editorial — 

I  Can  Help  Any  Publisher  Build  Well 
Experience,  enthusiasm  and  ability  fit  me  par¬ 
ticularly  for  editorial  management. 

1  would  w'elcome  the  opportunity  to  help  estab¬ 
lish  a  newspaper;  resurrect  a  “dead  one,’*  or  put 
additional  character  into  one  of  mature  years. 

1  would  prefer  to  get  such  an  assignment  in 
the  South.  D-780,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Feature  Writer — Experienced  young  man  desires 
connection  w*ith  weekly  or  daily  in  New  York 
area.  Position  rather  than  salary  objective. 
D-765,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Hanagiing  Editorship  of  daily  in  New  England 
or  Central  States  town  wanted.  Twenty  years 
experience.  University  man.  40  years  old. 
Married.  Temperate.  Have  served  as  manag¬ 
ing  and  city  editor,  also  as  sports  editor  and 
Sunday  editor.  Experience  embraces  both  large 
metropolitan  dailies  and  small  town  dally.  Past 
four  years  publicity  director  largest  amusement 
organization  in  the  w'orld.  Can  remain  indefi¬ 
nitely  but  desire  to  settle  permanently  in  town 
where  college  is  either  located  or  nearby  to  give 
children  advantages.  Glad  to  submit  samples 
and  references.  Can  write  editorials.  Also 
know  I  can  put  new  life  and  snap  Into  news 
columns.  Executive  positions  for  past  several 
yeiirs.  Competent  to  manage  and  direct  goo<l 
sized  daily.  Personal  interview  welcomed. 
Address  D-791,  Editor  and  Publisher,  New  York. 
Newt  Editor — Experienced,  energetic.  Now  night 
city  editor.  Can  take  complete  charge.  $80  to 
start.  Box  D-744,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Newspaper  Executive— Experience  covers  all 
branches,  including  publisher.  Oi>en  for  connec¬ 
tion  where  ability,  integrity  and  hard  work  will 
count.  Address  liox  D-7,52,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photographer-Reporter  Attention  Editors!  Why 
employ  Isith  a  photographer  and  reporter  when 
<me  can  do  the  work  of  iHith.  Have  my  own 
4  \  .5  Graphic  camera  and  am  university  Journal- 
ism  graduate.  Here’s  what  a  Reviewer  said  of 
iny  published  pictures;  “AH  the  prints  are 
so  go<Ml  in  technical  and  story-telling  qualities 
that  we  can  name  no  preference.”  Desires 
eastern  connection.  Now  employed.  D-782,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Puldisher. 


Photographer — Experienced  press.  Good  refer¬ 
ences.  Some  wTitIng.  Go  anywhere.  Pearson, 
1.523  No.  Gale  St.,  Indianapolis. 


Publisher’s  Assistant  or  Business  Manager — 
Young  mnrrieil  man,  thoroughly  trained  under 
competent  executive,  desires  change  for  more 
responsibility.  Successful  record  as  auditor, 
creilit  manager,  purchasing  agent,  classified 
manager.  General  knowledge  of  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  through  actual  service.  I  can  carry 
the  detail  for  overworked  exe<*utlve  as  refer- 
ence  will  show.  D-730,  Editor  A  Puhlisher. 

Reporter,  experienced,  single.  Journalism  school 
graduate,  gooil  writer,  moderate  salary,  will  go 
anywhere.  I>-716,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sports  Editor — A  thoroughly  capable,  sober  and 
induHtrioiis  sports  editor  >vho  can  handle  police 
or  general  news  equally  well  desires  connection 
wliere  ability  is  recognized.  D-768,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Equipment  for  Sale 


Due  to  merger  of  Richmond  newnpaperz,  we 
offer  the  followinr  marhinerj  for  eale  for  canh 
or  terms:  Thirty-two  page  Hoe  quad  atratght 
line  press  with  color  deck,  Sprague  automatic 
push  button  speed  control:  Wood  pony  antoplate; 
6000  ponnd  metal  pot  with  pump,  curred  router, 
gas  scorcher,  dry  mat  molstener;  Goss  heary  duty 
mat  roller,  fiat  sharer,  full  page  fiat  caating 
box,  two  stereo  saws;  16  Hoe  form  tables;  16 
eight-column  stereo  chases;  Wessel  electric 
proof  press;  one  model  1  linotype,  one  model  3 
linotype.  Ail  machines  except  linotypes  fur¬ 
nished  with  3-phase  60  cycle  220  rolt  motors. 
Address  Palladium  Publishing  Corporation,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Indiana. 


Job  Pretses,  Paper  Cuttera,  Wire  Stitchers,  etc. 
A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  guaranteed 
machlnea  at  bargain  prices.  Easy  terms.  Hoff¬ 
man  Type  A  Engraving  Co.,  114  B.  13th  St., 
New  York  City. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  aalo.  Oomplate 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  MachiBesg  Oo..  460 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Wanted — Multiple  magazine  Linotype.  All  cash, 
write  fully.  D-779,  Editor  &  Puldisher. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Business  Established  in  1899 
350  Madison  Awe.  New  York 
Pacific  Coast  Representative: 

M.  C.  Moore,  272  North  Rodeo  Drive, 
Beverly  HilU,  Calif. 


Aubrey  Harwell  Charles  W.  Buggy 

To  Southern  Publishers 

We  have  at  this  time  important 
purchasers  of  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Properties  of  all  classes. 
Our  record  of  twenty  years  of 
unviolated  confidence  is  worthy 
of  your  consideration. 
Appraisements  made. 
Consolidations  effected. 

HARWELL  «  BUGGY.  Inc. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Comer  Bldg.  Birmingham,  Ala. 
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DOLLAR  $$ 

$$  PULLERS 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  Published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. ' 


The  stock  market  debacle  opens  the 
way  to  a  drive  for  increased  adver¬ 
tising  space  by  savings  banks,  building 
and  loan  associations,  etc.  The  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press  carried  a 
full  page  a  few  days  ago,  from  the 
city’s  savings  banks,  in  which  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  money  lost  on  the 
stock  market  and  that  which  might  be 
placed  with  banks  to  earn  interest,  was 
emphasized,  together  with  an  outline  of 
the  methods  and  purposes  of  savings 
institutions.  Headlines  fnom  newspa¬ 
pers  on  the  market  crash  and  a  portion 
of  an  artist’s  drawing  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  were  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  page  on  the  left,  while  on  the 
right  side  the  individual  hanks,  locations, 
rates  of  interest,  etc.  were  listed.  Pos¬ 
sible  loss  of  advertising  space,  through 
curtailment  of  schedules  by  financial 
houses  offering  stocks,  may  be  partly 
t)ffset  through  a  campaign  for  advertis¬ 
ing  of  bonds  and  mortgage  investments, 
in  which  the  safety  angle  can  be 
stressed. — ^James  L.  Conners. 


With  the  advent  of  the  dial  telephone 
in  Stamford,  Conn.,  the  Stamford  Ad¬ 
vocate  published  a  two  and  one  half 
page  layout  of  box  form  advertisements 
measuring  about  four  by  three  inches. 
The  ads  displayed  only  the  names  of 
the  city’s  dealers,  their  businesses  and 
their  new  dial  telephone  numbers,  but 
the  symmetrical  appearance  of  the  group 
was  sufficient  to  attract  considerable  at¬ 
tention. — E.  B.  Clarke. 


The  Fall  Rwer  (Mass.)  Herald  News 
recently  used  a  full  page  of  tie-up  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  connection  with  an  ad 
from  an  order-check  service  house.  All 
of  the  advertisers  on  the  page  were 
listed  among  those  who  accepted  tbe 
order  checks  as  cash.  The  full  page 


was  headed  “Shop  with  David's  Order 
Checks.’’  Try  it  in  your  community. 


“no  HtXP  wanted’’  is  the  heading  of 
an  office  advertisement  sometimes  used 
by  the  Boston  Transcript.  The  message 
continues ;  “When  this  sign  has  stared 
you  inhospitably  in  the  face,  and  you’ve 
had  time  to  recover  from  the  shock,  you 
can  do  no  better  than  advertise  in  the 
Situations  Wanted  columns  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Evening  Transcript.  The  replies 
you  receive  will  soon  knock  the  ‘NO’ 
out  of  that  sign.’’ — L.D.C. 


On  its  classified  pages  the  San  Diego 
(Cal.)  Snn  runs  a  boxed  heading  con¬ 
taining  the  following  words:  “things 
TO  DO  BEFORE  WINTER  COMES  —  REMINDER 
LIST.”  Then  follow  such  sub-heads  as 
“Have  Furs  Repaired,”  “Have  Roof 
Repaired,**  “See  About  Painting”  and 
“Order  Wood,  Coal  and  Briquets.”  Un¬ 
der  each  of  these  sub-heads  appear  the 
cards  of  firms  engaged  in  the  lines  sug¬ 
gested. —  A.  H.  W. 


The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  Tele¬ 
gram  recently  ran  a  page  of  advertise¬ 
ments  from  authorized  automobile  deal¬ 
ers,  each  ad.  and  the  promotion  material 
stressing  the  point  that  special  repair 
and  overhauling  needs  of  a  particular 
type  of  car  could  best  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  authorized  dealer  for  that  make. 
— C.  B.  B. 


The  London  Times  is  offering  a  ser¬ 
vice  to  its  readers  which  enables  them 
to  get  copies  of  the  newspaper  while  on 
tour.  The  reader  files  his  itinerary  with 
the  newspaper  and  the  pai^rs  are  for¬ 
warded  so  as  to  arrive  simultaneously 
with  the  subscrilier  at  his  places  or 
ports  of  call. — J.  M.  T. 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


A  DIRECTORY  of  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  products  arranged  as  cards 
with  the  local  dealers’  names  is  being 
run  by  the  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Star. 
The  directory  lists  21  products  and  firm 
names  together  with  general  copy  and  the 
slogan,  “You  can  buy  the  better  brands 
in  Bloomington.”  The  cards  feature  the 
trademarks  of  the  products. — Donovan 
A.  Turk. 


As  the  weather  gets  cooler  get  ice 
cream  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  run 
a  page  or  two  of  advertising  in  which 
they  can  show  that  ice  cream  is  a 
nourishing  as  well  as  an  appetizing 
food  for  every  season  of  the  year. — 
Fred  L.  W.  Bennett. 


What  does  it  cost  to  spend  a  year  in 


BOSTON 

POST 

Year  of  1928 

Gross  Circulation  Averages 

DAILY  POST  442,438 

SUNDAY  POST _ 384,957 


college?  The  University  of  Iowa  offi¬ 
cially  estimates  $750  for  girls  and  $600 
to  $800  for  boys.  This  includes  $96  for 
tuition,  $108  for  room,  $216  for  board, 
$25  to  $40  for  books,  and  the  remainder 
for  incidentals  and  entertainments. — M. 


The  Akron  (O.)  Times  Press  recently 
had  a  humorous  story  on  the  soft  life  of 
a  theatre  .nanager,  strange  request's  made 
what  he  does,  etc.  It  made  an  interest¬ 
ing  feature. — Dorothy  Dickel. 


Your  city  has  a  public  dump,  probably 


Science'News  makes 
front  page  copy 


We  give  complete  coverage  on 
every  outstanding  scientific  event 
and  make  the  editor’s  life  one 
glad  sweet  song  with  our  news 
service — the  Daily  Science  News 
Bulletin. 


This  service  must  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  a  feature,  for  it  gives 
to  the  reader  the  news  of  scien¬ 
tific  achievements  and  advance¬ 
ments  as  they  actually  occur. 

Write  or  wire  for  detailed  information. 


KBLLT-SMITH  COMPANY 
Spocial  RepraaanutiTa 
Oraybar  Buildiac,  NEW  YORK 
ail  Waat  Wackar  Drive,  Chicago 


Hmt  Tort 

FhUaMiAla 

BoMoa 


SCIENCE 

SERVICE 

Washington,  D.  C 


looked  after  by  a  city  employe  called  a 
custodian  or  caretaker.  An  interview 
with  him  will  bring  out  many  interesting 
facts  regarding  habits  of  the  people  of 
the  community.  Are  they  wasteful  or 
thrifty?  Do  they  throw  away  many 
things  of  value?  Have  your  reporter 
describe  what  he  finds,  baby  shoes,  old 
corsets,  nursing  bottles,  discarded  hymn¬ 
als,  an  old  plug  hat,  etc.  The  Ashtabula 
Star-Beacon  recently  ran  a  story  of  this 
kind,  with  picture  of  the  custodian,  a 
veteran  city  employe  70  years  old,  that 
proved  an  interesting  feature. — G.  H. 
Leggett. 


“What  Springfield  Makes”  is  a  two- 
column  feature  appearing  every  Sunday 
in  the  Springfield  (O.)  News.  Two  or 
more  cuts  illustrate  each  story  which  is 
told  in  a  popular  vein  and  yet  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  technical  to  be  of  value.  Each 
story  carries  the  by-line  of  Robert  C. 
Barton,  industrial  ^itor. — E.  C.  Han¬ 
ford. 


Every  city  having  a  Federal  Reserve 
bank  or  a  branch  is  good  for  a  feature 
on  the  redemptbn  of  the  old,  large  size 
bills.  You  will  find  these  banks  making 
from  one  to  two  tons  of  waste  paper 
out  of  $10,000,000  to  $20,000,000  every 
week.  The  bills  are  cut  and  punched 
at  the  reserve  banks  and  sent  to  the 
treasury  for  final  destruction. — H.  J.  L. 


The  San  Francisco  News  is  using  a 
weekly  half-page  eight  column  picture 
layout  on  schools,  with  a  different  pub¬ 
lic  school  being  presented  each  week. 
After  the  engravin«r  is  done  the  pic¬ 
torial  layout  is  cleaned  up  and  sent  to 
the  school  with  the  compliments  of  the 
News.— C.  C.  W. 

BUY  PARTNER’S  INTEREST 

E.  J.  McCall  and  A.  W.  McCall  have 
purchased  the  interest  of  F.  M.  Church 
in  the  Grand  Haven  (Mich.)  Daily 
Tribune.  E.  J.  McCall  who  has  been 
associated  with  Mr.  Church  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  manager  and  A.  W.  McCall 
will  be  editor. 


WOMEN’S  PAGE 
FEATURES 

The  Women’s  Pages  of  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  are  tlie  favorite 
reading  of  over  400,000  Chicago 
housewives. 

The  fact  is  tactily  but  impressively 
acknowledged  by  the  department 
stores  of  Chicago  when  they  place 
in  The  Daily  News  35%  of  all  the 
advertising  which  they  place  in  six 
daily  and  two  Sunday  newspapers 
— more  lineage  than  appears  in  any 
two  of  the  others.  For  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  make  it  a  business  to 
know  what  newspapers  inspire  most 
thoroughly  the  interest  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  their  customers  and  pros¬ 
pective  customers — and,  first  of  all, 
of  women  of  intelligence  and  buy¬ 
ing  power. 

Many  of  the  features  which  make 
The  Daily  News  Women’s  Pages 
so  popular  are  available  for  you 
through 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY 
NEWS  SYNDICATE 

400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Circular 


NEWSPAPER  WINS  SUIT 

A  special  jury  in  the  Court  of  Kingi 
Bench  of  Winnipeg  on  Nov.  1  broughi 
in  a  verdict  acquitting  the  Winnipeg 
Tribune  of  trespass  and  libel  in  connect 
tion  with  the  entry  of  its  photographer 
and  reporter  to  the  “den”  of  “Gunner 
McGee,”  killed  by  police  early  this  year 
after  he  had  slain  Digby  Poyntz,  Win¬ 
nipeg  drug  clerk,  in  a  hold-up.  The 
landlady,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Grey,  asked 
$2,2(X)  general  and  special  damages,  say¬ 
ing  the  pictures  and  news  item  ruined 
her  lodging  house  business.  The  news¬ 
paper  also  was  awarded  its  costs. 


PRINTS  CORNSTALK  PAPER  fl 

The  West  Branon  (la.)  Times,  pub- 
lished  by  F.  E.  Corbin,  issued  a  l^ps^e 
edition  last  week  on  cornstalk  paper  with 
ink  made  from  straw.  The  paper  was  IH 
dedicated  to  the  state  corn  husking  bee  H 
which  was  held  Nov.  8  at  that  city.  ;■ 


KAY  FEATURES,  Inc, 

offers 

MAMMA’S 

BOY 

A  Human  and  Humorotu  Comic 
Strip  by  Will  Could. 

For  terms  WRITE  or  WIRE 

KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

M.  KoeniRsberf,  Pres. 

1650  Broadway,  New  York  City 


NEWS 

by  United  Press  is 
distributed  in  45 
countries  and  terri¬ 
tories  and  is  printed 
daily  in  19  lan¬ 
guages. 

UNITED 

PRESS 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

Th*  Personnol  Bureau  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organisa¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  newa- 
paper,  magasine  and  advertiaing 
men,  wanta  to  help  yon  find  him. 
The  Bureau  puts  yon  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  aavea  yon  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  yon  expect  a  vacancy,  plaaae 
write  John  G.  Barhart,  Dirwtor 
Personnel  Borean  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  DL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


mi 


